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The New Rug You Long For 


— at V2 the price 


Write today for the finest rug book we have ever and Axminster rugs. You can select any color or 
issued, showing in actual colors 31 patterns of pattern you wish regardless of the color of your old 
OLSON VELVETY RUGS in the fashionable one- material. OLSON VELVETY RUGS are entirely 
and two-toned effects. This book describes how different from any other rugs you ever have seen 
your old, faded, worn-out, threadbare carpets, rugs that were made from old carpets or rugs. They are 
and old clothing are first washed, pickered, carded, so fine and the saving in money is so great that you 
combed, respun and then dyed and rewoven into simply cannot afford to overlook this opportunity. 


beautiful VELVETY RUGS that rival new Wilton Thereisno other house like OLSON’S in the world. 
SEND YOUR 


Old Carpets, Rugs 


and Old Clothing 


Let us convert this valuable material into bright new velvety rugs that 
you will be proud to own. Imagine the charm a luxurious OLSON RUG will add to 
your home. Like the fine Wiltons, OLSON VELVETY RUGS are firmly woven 
with a soft, smooth surface or nap that stands “‘straight up.” They are seam- 

less and reversible and will stand the hardest kind of wear. The OLSON 
process brings high grade, up-to-date rugs within reach of all. 
















































Our ironclad guarantee gives you the right to use your new 
rugs five days on the floors of your home, subject them to 
everyday hard wear, compare‘them with new store rugs costing 
twice as much, then, if you do not think your new rugs are the 

biggest rug value you ever had for the money, send them back 
at our expense and we will pay you liberally for your material. 
Forty-eight years of square dealing have made the OLSON 
RUG COMPANY the largest rug factory in the world doing 


business by mail. 


One Million Customers 
There is a charm about OLSON VELVETY 
RUGS all their own. You will find them in the 
finest hotels, the most select clubs, and thousands 
of the most exclusive homes that could well 
afford higher-priced rugs. Unsolicited testi- 
monials in never-ceasing flow have been our 
best advertisement for 48 years. Write for 
catalog—read what customers say. 


All Orders Completed 
Within One Week 


We have thousands of customers 
in every Statein the Union. 


WE PAY EXPRESS 
Parcel Post or Freight. 
Write at once for this 

money-saving offer 






WRITE TODAY 
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Rae EA for This Big New Forge 
Ng Me Neat. Rug Book in Colors IN ALL SIZES 


whe Jo *, 
a aie et Ye, 27% ey, ' Every home lover will welcome this unusual rug book, showing 


modern homes with the fashionable one- and two-toned rugs. Each room 
is correct in every detail of interior decoration. Our prices are right down 
to rock bottom. Never in our 48 years of rug weaving have we been ab E 
to offer such great savings. Send coupon or postcard NOW for this FREE” 
book. Learn how easy it is to order. 4 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its space 
to telling how good the other half is. Itis 
practical, always honest, clean, faithful ; full 
of sunshine and gumption. It is furnished 
to subscribers 4 years for $1.00 ; to new sub- 
scribers on trial, two years for fifty cenis, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1.00. Its motto: No partisan politics, 
but farmers at the first table; no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 
Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements ir 
this paper are . ‘To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction) so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest banikrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to,.in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, ‘I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’»This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
ry Application pending for entry as Second-class matter at the Post-office at Lima, Ohio 





What You Want To Know 


F course we don’t know what it may 

be, in your particular case, but we 

are sure that whatever it is, we are 
going to tell exactly that thing in The Farm 
Journal for March. That’s our job—to find 
out what you want to know and tell it to 
you. 

Cooperative marketing plans are at a 
critical point right now; cooperative selling 
seems like the only thing that can possibly 
increase farm profits. So in March comes a 
new article by O. M. Kile, reviewing the 
whole ‘situation in the selling of all farm 
products cooperatively. ‘There is increasing 
interest in commercial fertilizers, and A. B. 
Ross tells in March how fertilizer should be 
bought and mixed at home, to save money. 
An unusually interesting article, even for 
Ross, whose articles are all interesting. You 
are bothered, maybe, about the new Income 
Tax, so in March we have a simple and clear 
explanation of the new law, by G. F. Fox. 
You will want to know how much grain will 
be needed this year, and B. W. Snow will 
write in March,on “The Carry-Over of 1921. 
Grain’’—most important for every grain 
farmer. 

These are some of the longer features of 
the March issue, but quite likely the particular 
thing you want to know is among these: 
“Cheap Ways To Clear Land’’; “‘Prize Plan 
for a Front Yard”; ‘““Brickbats and Bouquets 
for Hubam’’; ‘‘New Things About Growing 
Potatoes”; ‘Storage Tank for Running 
Water’; ‘Starting Plants Indoors’; ‘Float 
Control for Stock Tanks”; ‘Pampering 
Mares’’; ‘“‘What Cow Testing Did’’; ‘“‘Pre-~ 
venting Hog Cholera’’; ‘“‘Unrecorded Mort- 
goges’’; ‘Saving Trees by Bridge Grafting’; 
‘Fertilizing Strawberries’; ‘“‘How To Fix 
Your Room”; ‘Frostings and Fillings for 
Your Cakes’’; ‘‘Complexion.. Troubles’’; 
‘‘Lime Water—More Oats’; “The Farm- 
house I'd Like To Have:”’ Dr. John A. Mar- 
quis, the famous Presbyterian minister, 
preaches the seventh Farm Journal sermon— 
“Living at Par.” And all this is scarcely a 
beginning at telling all the March features. 
Not‘a word, for instance, about the lavish 
pictures illustrating. most of/ the reading 
matter. 


- 





Renewal Time and More 


Last month we spoke of renewals, and what 
do you think? Thousands and thousands of 
Our Folks spoke too, and as money talks, 
they spoke loudly. Of course, there are still 
a few who for some reason or other have not 
yet renewed. Are you one of them? If so, 
better hurry yours along—otherwise you 
will miss the big March issue, out soon. 
* 
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We have a new Reward List for 1922, show- 
ing a lot of new, unusual, and attractive 
things offered for getting up clubs of sub- 
scribers for us. Send for a copy of it; there is 
no charge, and some of the articles may be 
just what you want. 
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Let’s Pull Together 


When two million folks get together and 
holler for anything, they just naturally will 
get more than one million. So the lense 
and stronger The Farm Journal grows, the 
more the Editors can do to make farming 
more profitable—a good living, a comfort- 
able place to sleep, weer to eat and nice 
clothes to wear—and ten*per cent profit on 
the investment besides. 
hat do you say? Suppose together we 
make this ‘“A Good Living and 10 per cent”’ 
year. We promise to do everything we can— 
and ‘your share is easy, too. «Just persuade a 
friend or two to subscribe. A few words 
from you and a few minutes of your time will 
do the trick. Then, when we get those two 
million subscribers, watch what happens. 
This month you will find in this copy a 
white subscription blank with a green and 
black heading like this: 
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Of course you know what it’s for—to use 
in sending in that new subscriber’s name. 
Pick out the best farmer you know who 
doesn’t take The Farm Journal, get his order 
and send the blank’ along with his dollar 
today. If you can’t get your friend for four 
years, get him for two years, or even on trial 
for one year. We would do that much for 
you in a minute, 


—_—.—_—__—_—_ 


We like to ‘put cheerful and inspiring cover 
pictures on The Farm Journal, and the one 
this month by Agnes M. Watson strikes us 
just about right. Do you like it? A pretty 
girl, sweater and tam to match, and a valen- 
tine in the mail-box from Somebody—what 
could be nicer? 

Watch for something altogether different 
on the March Farm Journal cover. It is by 
Robert Robinson, and we are going to give 
Mr. Robinson’s original painting to some- 
body for but there, wait until our full 
announcement next month. 





Greetings, Mr. Snow! 


An article on an inside page is the beginning 
of a new feature for Our Folks—the national 
crop and livestock service and forecasts, by 
Mr. B. W. Snow. His writings during 1922 
will be of great importance and _in- 
terest to farmers everywhere, to | 
enable them to judge market move- 
ments and prices, and aid them in 
getting the “Good Living and 10 
per cent” that we maintain is 
the right of every capable farmer. | 
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How Firestone Has Reduced 
the Cost of Tire Service 

















Size go Rise — —— Reduction 
—————————— 
30 x 3% Cord $35.75 $17.50 51% 
32x 4 - 56.55 32.40 43% 
33 x4% “ 67.00 42.85 36% 
33 x 5 . 81.50 57.15 36% 
30x3 Fabric 18.75 9.85 47% 
30x3% “ 22.50 11.65 48% 























OW the cost of building quality tires has 

been brought down to the lowest level in 
history was explained by H.S. Firestone, Pres- 
ident of the Company, to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting on December 15, 1921: 


1. All inventories and commitments at or below 
the market. 


2. Increased manufacturing efficiency.and vol- 
ume production reduced factory overhead 


58%. 

3. Selling costs reduced 38%. 

Mr. Firestone stated, “This accomplish- 
ment is made possible by our unusually ad- 
-vantageous buying facilities, and the enthu- 
siasm, loyalty and determination of our 100% 
_ stockholding organization. 


“Due.credit must be given to Firestone 
dealers who are selling Firestone tires on a 
smaller margin of profit. This brings every 
Firestone saving’ direct to the car-owner.” 


‘ Most Miles per Dollar 
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ainbows in the Livestock Skies 


Numbers and values lower, but the outlook for 1922 better , 
By B. W. Sno 


FEBRUARY, 1922 
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are pretty familiar with both. 








accordingly. 


The New B. W. Snow National Crop Service 


We rather suppose that if somebody stood up in any meeting of farmers, 
anywhere. and shouted ‘‘Crop Statistics!’’—pretty much everybody in 
the room would shout back at him, in unison, “‘B. W. Snow!’’ They | 
go together, like ‘‘hooks and eyes,’’ or ‘“‘ham and eggs.’’ * You think of 
either one and it suggests the other. And most farmers in the U.S. A. | 
| 


Be that as it may, The Farm Journal has arranged for an important 
new setfies of national crop articles by Mr. Snow, and presents the first 
one, with satisfaction, on this page. 
the word in its widest meaning, to include livestock. And we call it a 
‘‘National’’ Service, because Mr. Snow writes from a national viewpoint, 
and takes into consideration the whole country, and not merely the 
conditions and interests of a single state or group of states. 

As far as possible, the articles will be in the nature of a ‘‘forecast’’ 
or “‘outlook,’’ for after all, the future is the thing we are interested in. 
Yesterday has gone, and today is going; it is tomorrow wéIong to know. 
: We are already taking too much space on Mr. Snow’s page, but we 
will add this: B. W. Snow has been before the public a long time, and 
has written and spoken much; we have followed his work most of that 
time, and we are here to say that he has known what he was talking 
about, and he has told the truth. Our Folks may govern themselves 


We call it a ‘‘Crop’’ Service, using 














indicates that the Department of 

Agriculture, during the ten years fol- 
lowing 1910, erred in the general direction 
of an overestimate of numbers and a 
moderate overstatement of value of farm 
animals, the error being particularly 
marked in the case of sheep and hogs. The 
significance of this statement lies in the 
fact that it shows a greater decrease in 
the supply of animals, and, consequently, 
of animal products per capita of popula- 
tion, than has been supposed. To con- 
sider merely the numbers and values of 
the different classes of stock just now would 
be discouraging, but if we analyze the 
figures and know how to get behind the 
forbidding array of arabic numerals there 
will be found much that is hopeful. 

The total value of farm animals on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, revised in the light of the 
now available census data of 1920, ap- 
proximated $5,884,000,000 against @ cen- 
sus valuation one year earlier of $7,580,- 
000,000. The high point in valuation of 


; CAREFUL review of available data 


* farm stock was actually reached during 


1919, but the fall in prices had barely 


begun at the date.of the census enumera- 


tion, so that for all practical purposes the 
figures quoted represent the high point of 
war inflation. A decline in value of 
$1,696,000,000 in this form of farm prop- 
erty in a single year proves how severe 
was the blow delivered to agriculture in 
the first twelve months of after-the-war 
readjustment. As was natural, the greater 
part of this loss represented shrinkage in 
value per head, the economic effect of 
alling prices upon numbers of animals not 
becoming fully apparent within the year: 


Further Value Decline 


During 1921, the downward trend for 
both number and value of farm animals 
has continued pronounced, a study of 
available data indicating @ total farm valu- 
ation on January 1, 1922, of approximately 
$4,525,000,000, a shrin during the past 
ue of $1,359,000,000. This represents a 
urther tremendous loss, but the significant 
and hopeful fact is.that the.decline in 
value per head has been much less steep 
and there is evidence that the period o 
stabilization is being approached. In 1920 
the decline was: heavy, drastic and con- 
tinuous for the twelye months,..but in 
1921 the decline is less severe and occa- 


sional market reactions give evidence of 
at least debatable price ground. It is also 
suggestive, and in a way satisfactory, to 
find that a considerable part of the de- 
cline in total value this year is due to de- 
creasing numbers, the economic effect of 
previous price decline. 


The Livestock Balance Wheel 


The class that rushes into stock raising 
when advancing prices have made the 
business profitable, and rushes out again 
as soon as prices decline again, is a stabiliz- 
ing factor. These men check the upward 
swing as they go into the business, and 
furnish the low quatations as they go out 
furnishing a barometer to the thoughtful 
man who has page a lies in 
going contrary to mob psychology. 

Horse ead Be has been at a standstill 
for nearly three years, and the war 
wearing out of animals begins to be reflect- 
ed in material percentage declines in 
numbers. Ordinarily the net change dur- 
ing a year ranges around one per cent, but. 
during 1921 it approaches five per cent, be- 
cause of the cumulative effect of the 
os low replacement rate. There is a 
imit beyond which mechanical substitu- 
tion can not go, and the failure to breed 
horses for this definite field must necessarily 
result in a substantial revival of the de- 
mand for needed horse-power, long before 
breeding now entered upon can meet the 
requirement. 


Near Beef Market Uncertain 


The number of beef cattle in the country 
under the oe of rising prices steadily 
increased each year until 1919, when the 
highest number, the highest farm value 
per head, the largest marketing on record 
and the highest average market price 
marked that a as the peak of the up- 
ward swing. h year since has shown a 
decrease in numbers and in value, and 
1921 a emphatic evidence that the 
ebb tide still flows werent The average 
farm value has dropped from $44 to $24 
a head in three years, accurately reflecting 


_a decline of fifty per cent in the Chicago 


price during the same period, with market 
prices at the end of 1921 the lowest in ten 
Nor are general industrial condi- 

ions of a character to encourage expecta- 
tions of an immediate improvement in the 
situation. Industrial unemployment re- 


mains near its maximum, reducing the 
beef consumption in this country, while 
Argentina continues to supply the moderate 
European wants at prices that. offer little 
encouragement here. 


Economic Law Still Works 


There is another factor in the imme- 
diate market situation that may once more 
illustrate the futility of trying to escape 
from economic law. During the past six 
months public and priyate effort of the 
most well-meaning character has been 
made to entourage the feeding of cattle 
for later market by liberality in loaning of 
money to livestock feeders. Western 
banks combined to raise a large sum for 
such lodns upon easy terms, and the 
reestablished War Finance Corporation 
has advanced many millions for the same 
purpose. The intention was excellent, but 
this stimulated buying of feeders and 
stockers has narrowed the margin be- 
tween feeders and fat cattle to a point 
where there must be a material advance in 
fat stock prices before the feeders can show 
a profit, and these holdings of cattle under 
mortgage puts a weight over the market 
that must surely hold back price recovery. 


Upward Movement Coming 


On the other hand from a longer point 
of view the economic situation is working 
toward a more satisfactory livestock situa- 
tion. The decreasing numbers of cattle 
marketed during each of the past three 
years have included a percentage of fe- 
male stock, heifers as well as cows, out of 
all proportion to a normal and healthy 
distribution. It has represented forced 
liquidation of herds, either from panic or 
from financial pressure, and when it shall 
have run its course, and decreasing re- 
ceipts indicate that this time is approach- 
ing, the demand for breeding stuff as the 
foundation of new herds will insure liberal 
returns to the far-sighted man who now 


prepares for the inevitable upward move- . 


ment of the cycle. 


Small Decrease in Cows 


The high point for milk cows both in 
numbers and in values was not reached 
until 1920, and as the requirement for 
dairy products is more stable than is the 
demand for other animal products, it 
follows that dairy cattle show less violent 
fluctuations than other animals. The per- 
centage of decline in numbers this year is 
less than that shown by any other class, 
but there has been an unusual drop in 
price per head, reacting from the extra 
inflation shown by milk cows\in previous 
years. A loss of more than $300,000,000 
in the value of cows during the re year 
emphasizes the pressure upon dairymen, 
but.at the same time a decrease in num- 
bers of only about half a million head 
Continued on page 91 
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The Victor Record Catalog is the 


worlds greatest catalog of music 






From its 486 pages come to you the 
most famous artists of this generation. 
Here are listed their offerings—here you 
will find cataloged the greatest music the 
world has produced. In this book are also 
portraits and biographies and interesting 
information which help to a better appre- 
ciation of all music. 

Do you know, for instance, the 
story of La Boheme, and which two 
composers wroteoperas of thatname? 

Did you know that James Whit- 
comb Riley himself recited some of 
his poems for Victor Records? - 

: Can you name the great com- 
‘ poser who though born in Germany 
is buried in Westminster Abbey? 

Did you know Mozart wrote a 
concerto when but six years of age? 





























Can you recall the principal 
numbers in the Mikado and Pina- 
fore? 

Get a copy of this new Victor Record 
Catalog. It is a book that interests every 
one, and you can have a copy free at any 
Victor dealer’s. Or write to us for it. 




































HIS MASTER'S VOICE. 
"This. tndeserk “gud the tillemedhe’ 
word “‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look-on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N, J. 








Victrola 


RCG..U. S. PAT. OFF, : 








Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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Trade-mark Registered: 1905 Copyright, 1922, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Practical Not Fancy Farming 
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As You Go Along 
By Edgar L. Vincent 


AKE made and set away on the top 
> shelf dries up, gets hard and chokes 
a fellow when it goes down. 

And yet, thousands of men are working 
their heads off, thinking, “Another year 
and I’ll be over the peak. Then I will 
begin to enjoy life. Little dull sled- 
ding just now; but it will be all right 
tomorrow.” 

But somehow, things do not turn out 
just as you thought they would. Next 
year brings newer and bigger dreams. 
““Got to have a few hundreds or thottsands 
more. We'll have the half-section Wwe 
added to the old place all paid for soon. 
Let’s keep pegging away a little longer. 
We will come thréugh to sunlight pretty 
soon. Then we will have our day off, lie 
in the shade and enjoy ourselves.” 

Friend, the time to enjoy is NOW. It 
is one of the strange things of life that if 
we do not take our enjoyment as we. go 
along, we will lose our chance and never 
take it. 

Do you remembér that man who had 
the big farm over yonder? If ever a young 
farmer had things in his favor, he had. 
Without a cent, taken out of the. very 
hardest possible kind of a life to a home in 
the country, steadily he climbed the lad- 
der until no man anywhere around had 
more land or more mortgages on other 
farmers’ homes than he had. Then, too, 
he owned a number of city blocks and had 
claims on more. Great success! Wonderful 
man! 

And yet, that man’s only 


So all said and it seemed to be true. | 


you pulled it out, the place closed up and 
that was the last of it. 

There is something somber and tragic 
about living with nothing more than a 
dream of enjoyment. To put the last 
ounce of-strength there is in a man into 
the thing one is doing; to live only for the 
morrow’s hope that may never be real- 
ized; to struggle and strive and strain 
every nerve, despising the work itself and 
all the time looking away on to some dis- 
tant peak for happiness—this is nothing 
less than a bitter tragedy. 

For remember this, the more you drive 
the more you will be driven. Life must 
be more than a drive; it must be a source 
of keen enjoyment as we go along. Love 
of one’s work now; a passion for doing, 
for the sake of the good one may do and 
receive moment by moment, here is the 
true pathway to the best. 

How it hurts to waken up after a night- 
mare of dollar-chasing only to find that 
the possibility of something better has 
vanished! While we have been selfishly 
scheming and agonizing, so that some day 
we may lean back and be happy, the boys 
and the girls we loved so dearly have 
slipped away; their places in the-home are 
vacant. The brown hair on the head of 
the wife of our youth is streaked through 
and through with white, and we know 
many a thread of that silver came because 
of our own hurry and worry and fret and 
unkindness. Lost out! Lost out! 

Let’s not do it! Let’s build up the old 
farm the best we can, rich in peace and 
happiness day by day. Let’s link the 


young folks to us by the bonds of love 





enjoyment was the pitiful one 
of making money. He did 
not get any real happiness” 
out of life. All the time he 
kept thinking, “I’m almost 
to it now! A few years more 
and I’ll be ready to enjoy 
myself.”’ 

The time came, but some- 
thing had happened to him. 
His capacity for enjoyment 
was paralyzed. The nerve 
which connected his heart 
with peace and joy and com- 
fort had been cut. He was a 
poor, disappointed, defeated 
man. His going left no gap. 


now while we have them with us. Let’s 
live for the brightness and happiness we 
can find in the\ world this very day; it is 
the only time of which we are sure. Let’s 
live to the full as we go along. 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggle 


MONG the many old saws, wise and 
otherwise, concerning the weather, is 
one which says that “when the days 
lengthen, the cold strengthens.” Unlike 
some other ancient proverbs, there is more 
in it than appears on the surface. The 


_ lengthening' days of January are pretty 


likely to bring cold weather, but by St. 
Valentine’s, or Washington’s Birthday at 
the latest, there is a hint of spring under 
the surface. The buds begin to swell, the 
shut-in creatures begin to get restless, and 
the daily output of eggs from Harriet’s 
hennery begins to grow by leaps and 
bounds. The timbers in the barn fairly 
crack with the cold, but the strengthen- 
ing shafts of ‘sunshine that light up the 
stables tell of more balmy days not far 
ahead. 

Man joins in this restlessness, and 
shows it in various ways. As surely as 
the hibernating ground-hog peers out to 
read the weather, man does likewise, « 
feeling in his bones that winter is really 
on the wane, in spite of the fact that zero 
weather lurks around the corners. Among 
the unmistakable signs of the season is 
the vendue, which will keep the neighbor- 
hood auctioneers busy for the next two 
months—and_ busier than 
ever this year, I fear, in those 
parts of the country where 
tenant-farming is the rule. 

There are men in every 
community who can not get 
along without an annual 
clean-up, though the results 
actually leave them more 
cluttered than before. The 
introduction of labor-saving 
utensils does not seem to have 
made much difference, and 
the modern public sale does 





not seem to have undergone 
any material change ir the 
last forty years, not even the 
atictioneer’s wit and humor. 








-He never had done anything 
to cause people to love him, 








His witticisms may be hoary 
with age, but they serve, and 
the auctioneer has reason 








and his going was like dipping 
your finger in water. en 





to be proud of his calling. 
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The model auctioneer is he who in a 
pinch can keep things moving with but 
one bidder, and that himself. To watch a 
vendue in full blast is a most interesting 
study of human nature. There is always 
the bidder who fears that he will be tricked 
into paying too much, and is guided largely 
by the actions of a shrewd neighbor, 
clearly having no judgment of his own as 
to values. Then there is the “goat,” to 
whom the auctioneer knocks down all the 
one-cent articles, sometimes accompanied 
by repartee that pleases the crowds hugely. 

There is also a fairly large class whose 
function, since they do very little bidding 
and almost never buy anything, appears to 
consist in standing around in the mud and 
wiping their noses. To this class I am 
bound to admit I myself belong, for al- 
though I make it a point to equip myself 
with overshoes and one or two mufflers, 
the coldness of the ground and rawness of 
the air so affect my nasal passages that it 
is not unusual for me to use up as many as 
three handkerchiefs in an afternoon. This 
is in spite of the fact that my overshoes 
are tight, and my feet seldom get wet. 

I remember very well the time when the 
ordinary every-day footwear was the long 
boot made of cowhide or calfskin well 
greased to keep it pliable, though in spite 
of this precaution it would be as stiff as a 
board every cold morning. It was no un- 
common thing to be obliged to soften the 
leather by heating and rubbing to be able 
to get the abominations on the feet at all, 
and when I consider these boots which 
were no protection at all from rain or 
snow, and contrast them with the rubber 
boots and other modern footwear, I am 
glad that I no longer live in the era of wet 
feet, colds and pneumonia. 

Some of us sometimes forget these things 
when we talk about the good old times, 
and consider the golden age as something 
in the remote past rather than just ahead 
of us. I would hesitate to claim that the 
perfecting of rubber galoshes and storm 
boots is an essential part of the coming 
millenium, but I am sure that the enter- 
prise of the rubber manufacturers and the 
excellence of the footwear I see adver- 
tised so eloquently in the pages of The 
Farm Journal, will not noticeably post- 
pone that happy day. 





The last time Peter Tumbledown honored us 
with a letter, he said: “You editor fellows 
don’t know as much as you think you do. 
You said in The Farm Journal that soils 
need humus; that weeds make good humus; 
that humus helps build up poor soils, etc. I 
took your word for it and have been growing 
weeds with my crops every year for five 
years now, and I positively know I don’t get 
as much corn as I did before. The trouble 
with you editors is, you’re not practical.” 
































“Good morning, Mr. Dempsey.” 
“T beg your pardon?” 
“Don’t mention it, Mr. Secretary— 


that was just-our little joke. You see, 
ever since you opened the Arms Confer- 
ence last November with your proposi- 
tion on scrapping warships, a good many 
people regard you as the greatest little 
scrapper there 1s. It wasn’t a very g 
joke. Please forgive it, and tell us what 
we can do for you this fine morning.’ 

“Just a small favor, Farm’ Journal. I 
am glad you mentioned the Arms Con- 
ference—”’ 

“Dear me, Mr. Hughes. Do you mean 
to say you ever allow yourself to call it 
anything but ‘Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments and How to Get the 
Japanese out of Shantung?’ ” 

“There, there, Farm Journal. » Quit 
your kidding. Out of office hours I call it 
anything I please.” 

“We dare say you called it names Mrs. 


® ||Hughes wouldn’t approve, some days?” 


“Well, at least I felt like it, sometimes. 
But it’s over now. And what I called for 
is to find out what you and the farmers 
think of it. Did we put it over? Are you 
satisfied? Could we have done anything 
more? Is our Four-Power Treaty all 
right? Could we have done better by 
China? Should submarines and poison 
jgas have been abolished? Should France 

ave been told to pay her debts before 
she began building super-dreadnoughts? 
Should we have made a treaty on German 
Reparations, and one on Ireland, and on 
Panama Canal Tolls, and Reducing the 
Price of Gasoline, and Raising the Price 
of Hogs— 

Sed nen- Me; Secretary! This 
time you are joshing us.” 
ee 

















“I give you my word, Farm Journal, 
that is only about one one-hundredth off 
the problems people seemed to expect us 
to settle. But you haven’t answered my 
question. How do farmers aes we made 
out? 

“Well, Mr. Secretary, Sisenia in mind 
that we ‘only have a million subscribers, 
and four or five million readers, and so 
can’t speak for all farmers—” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

“And that we hate to hurt any one’s 
feelings—” 

“Never mind that, Farm Journal. I 
want your real opinion.” 

“And that maybe we expected too 
much, we will say—speaking just as 
charitably as we can, you understand—” 

“Yes, yes.’ 

“We will say, Mr. Hughes, that in our 
opinion you did a mighty fine job against) 
great difficulties, and we believe there are 
about forty million farm people, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, who will beckaa 
up. You did put it over. We thank you 
for what you have done for America 
and civilization and we do not believe 
any one could have done more.” 

“Really, Farm Journal, you are too—” 

“Oh, that’ s all right, Mr. Hughes. We 
believe in praise where praise is due. 
Must you go? Just a minute first: here’s 
a conundrum you might spring on the 
Secretary of Commerce. If the Demo- 
cratic Party doesn’t come to life in the 
meantime, how many Presidents begin- 
ning with H will we have in the next 
twenty-four years?” 

“No politics, please, Farm Journal. 
Good-by, and thank you for» your 
opinion.” 

“Come again, Mr. Hughes. Good 
morning.” 

















The Farm Jonenél Says: 


To test a man’s friendship, try to bor- 
row $5 from him. 


It does not add to a boy’s credit to be 


‘ able to name thirty brands of cigarettes. 


Cream that rises on milk after thirty- 
six hours’ standing is fit only for calves and 
pigs. 

Some men seem to think there is no 
place like home because they can go there 
after all the other places are shut up. 


One of Our Folks is trying to breed a 
hen that will cackle, so he can tell not 
only when she lays her egg, but where. 


Uncle Levi Zink tells us he once fell in 
love with a young lady, but abandoned all 
idea of marrying her when he found that 
she and all her family were opposed to it. 


A front gate of afarm’in Oklahoma has 
this sign: “We shoot every tenth agent; 
nine have called so far today.” The 
Farm Journal is not taken in that family. 


When a farmer invests farm earnings in 
another enterprise of which he knows little 
he proves that he has small faith in his 
own business. 

Remember this: It is worth more to 
have —_ s good will than his money. 
That shuts the gate against all sharp 
deals, in which we seek to get the advan- 
tage of one another, weer will ruin 





friendship more quickly for a man than to 
find that the man he trusted has taken his 


money and foisted a poor thing upon him. © 





Walt Mason knows, as everybody knows, 
that when your heart is set on an automobile, 


‘the angel Gabriel himself couldn’t stop you, 


if you have the price. Funny what a hold ~ 
the things have on most all of us! 


“You’re buying trouble when you buy ~ 


a car,” the old man said, his .gloomy ~ 
face ajar. 
my patient sires, than stand in mud and ~ 


fuss with busted tires. Whene’er you © 


travel in your four-wheeled boat, all 


things conspire to bear away your goat. — 
Your engine balks, your brakes refuse © 
to hold, your cooling system will not keep § 


things cold. You find new grief no matter 
where. you roam; you must hire mules to 
haul your tumbrel home.’”’ “O sage,” 14 
saidy “what is there on this earth that 7 


won’t bring grief, however great its worth? © 
You drive a horse, when you would jour- = 


ney hence, and now and then it kicks you ~ 
through’ a fence. You have a wife, whom 
doubtless you adore, but now and then 
she makes your spirit sore. You like — 
good grub, but when you eat too much, 
your crippled stomach “clamors for a 
crutch. Why cut out honey, if we like it, 
friend, because the bee is loaded at. or ned 
end? Go to, old man! Though all t 
dotards dote, he is a ee who does n 
own a boat!” 



















“T’d rather walk, as walked ~ 
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Success with Self-Feeders for Swine 


‘No matter what breed appeals to the 
breeder, it always pays to use a self- 
feeder. The labor is lightened, the 
profits increased, as much as the West 
as removed from the East.”’ 


HOSE are sentiments of Chris Hoff- 

man, one of Our Folks whe wrote to 

the Stock Editor giving his experience 
with self-feeders in fattening swine. Chris 
didn’t put it just that way, but that is 
what he meant, for he tells at length, with 
the aid of figures galore, how he can feed 
his hogs with less labor than before he 
used self-feeders, how he can fatten shotes 
for $1 a hundred less, and in a much 
shorter time. 


Topped the Market; No Runts 


Add to this the experience of Amos 
Friedin, Shickley; Nebr., and you have 
another link in the chain of evidence 

“T have used a, self-feeder for hogs for 
the last five years—a feeder made of 
heavy galvanized-iron. It has an adjust- 
able feed opening and will feed whole or 
ground feed equally well. When the hogs 
are hungry they lift up the little doors to 
eat. Just as soon as they leave, the doors 
close, keeping the feed clean and dry at all 
times. I think that is the most eco- 
nomical way of feeding. ~ 

“You soon get rid of the runts in your 
herd. Two years ago I fed eighty head of 
fall, shotes and, after feeding them for six 
months, they averaged 220 pounds. I 
shipped them to Kansas City and topped 
the market for that day. I would not be 
without the feeder so long as I-have hogs 
to feed. The most important things in 
feeding hogs are clean feed, and feed when 
they want it. The same system applies to 
their water. I do not think that the self- 
feeder can be beaten.” 


Self-Feeding Is Cheaper; Saves Feed 


“T bought a self-feeder several years ago,” 
says Joseph Armerin, Jr., another Nebraska 
farmer, ‘‘and found that I could feed hogs 
cheaper than by hand. I also find by the 
self-feeder I can feed hogs more easily and 
out on more pounds than by the bushel 

asket or bucket method. There is less 
waste by using the self-feeder than by 
throwing the feed on the ground. By filling 
the feeder once, the feed will last from eight 
to ten days; that is, a feeder that holds 
about seventy bushels and feeding about 
fifty head of ogs. I have my feeder on a 
foundation made of twelve-inch boards, 
laid on 2 x 4-inch stuff placed two feet 
apart. I nailed the boards on it so that 
there would be three feet of nailed boards 


By M. Glen Kirkpatrick 





* 





on each side of the feeder, for hogs to 
stand on while eating. 

“T also find a self-waterer a good invest- 
ment, when used with a self-feeder, as the 
hogs can drink and eat when they please 
and do yery well, especially if running on 
alfalfa besides.” 

“Shall I use one large self-feeder or 


Chas. Israel, Illinois, likes self-feeders 
and Spotted Poland-China swine 





Chas. Marstellar, Indifna, believes in 
self-feeders and Datee Saieave 


several small ones?” is a frequent ques- 
tion. In most cases smaller feeders are best. 

“The small feeder is best under ordinary 
farm conditions, as well as in big feeding 








Uniform bunch of shotes lined up for business on Oscar Swank’s farm, Indiana 















‘yards,” say feeding experts at the leading 


state colleges. On the Harbold hog raffth 
at Peru, lowa, small feeders are used al- 
most entirely, and give better results than 
large feeders. that were tested. The small 
feeders used there are of the bobbin type; 
that is, each feeder has a piece of 2.x 2 or 
2.x 4-inch material placed crosswise on the 
bottom of the feeder, equally distant from 
both ends. This makes the feeder tilt first 
one way then the other, jarring feed down. 

The small feeder is much handier to 
move around and also stands the moving 
much better than the large one. It takes 
up less room when placed im the feed alley 
of the hog house or in some other building. 
Any feeder is likely.to clog up occasion- 
ally, especially in feeding — feed, and 
for that reason they should be looked after 
frequently. 

Small feeders will last longer, too. With 
a length of much,over four feet the load on 
a feeder will be heavy and the strain of 
moving it will tell much sooner than on 
the smaller size. : 

Many good types of ready-made self- 
feeders can be. bought today and if the 
freight on them is not too high they should 
be sold by\dealers almost as cheaply as 
they can be made. 


Self-Feeders O. K. for Breeding Herd 


There is a belief among some folks that 
self-feeders can not be used in a breedin 
herd, because the pigs will get too fat. I 
the feeders are used right, and the right 
feeds are used, there is no reason why they 
will not give good results. 

Iowa feeding tests; in charge of John M. 
Evvard, showed that young gilts can be 
developed for breeding purposes by usin 


the self-feeder if bulky feeds like ground’ 


oats, ground alfalfa, bran, and similar 
feeds, are mixed with the corn, barley, 
tankage or middlings. Ground alfalfa 
was one of the favorite feeds, according to 
Mr. Evvard. Alfalfa meal made on the 
farm was mixed with ground corn—about 
ten per cent alfalfa meal—and the mixture 
was placed in the self-feeder. In another 


- feeder was alfalfa meal and wheat mid- 


dlings. It was no trouble to keep the 
gilts from getting too fat. 

Pigs can be started on self-feeders while 
still suckling. A creep should be arranged 
so that the pigs can get to the feeder, but 
the sows will be kept back. _Thus the pigs 
will learn to eat, and weaning will cause no 
setback. It is best to self-feed on pasture, 
of course—preferably alfalfa or clover. 
Other good pastures, rape and blue-grass. 

[Editor’s Note: We have'a few sketches 
showing how to make a small self-feeder. 
As long as they last we will send them to 
new subscribers. d subscribers saw 
these in The Farm Journal not long ago. 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope.} 
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HOSE who expect governmental 

supervision of the packing industry 

greatly to increase the value of meat 
animals while making the cost of meat less, 
are going to be disappointed. That is 
something which can not be done by law. 
The price of meat animals and the price of 
meat are determined by the law of supply 
and demand, and no Act of Congress can 
upset. economic laws. Neither need any 
one be disappointed if, under the working 
of the new law, all meat packers are not 
hung up by the toes and flayed, as*some 
seem to want done. The bitterest critics 
of the industry, who are also the strongest 
advocates of the law to “curb the packers,” 
succeeded in giving the public a strong 
conviction. that a great many wrongs were 
being done. They ignored the fact that 
existing laws furnished remedies for the 
great bulk of the alleged acts and prac- 
tises of which they complained, and that 
the lack of drastic action on the part of 
government agencies was due not to lack 
of legal authority, but to lack of proof that 
the alleged acts and practises were com- 
mitted. 

Packers Will Not Fight the Law 


There is as much reason today as ever to 
say that the new law was not and is not 
necessary—but the new law is now in 
force and there is no more occasion to con- 
tinue to fight it than there is to butt one’s 
head — . ome wall. While there is 
a possibility of harm in government super- 
beard a the, industry we is likewise a 
possibility of , and it ms more 
profitable to discuss these latter possibili- 
ties in an endeavor to realize them, than 
it is to dig up reasons why the law should 
not have been passed. Undoubtedly the 
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Secretary of Agriculture, upon whose 
shoulders the administration of the new 
law falls, can do, or cause to be done 
some things of benefit to the industry and 
to the producers of livestock and consum- 
ers of meat. “s ; 


Curing the Worst Trouble 


In the first place, the. bane of the whole 
business is the haphazard manner in 
which livestock is marketed. Receipts of 
cattle, sheep and hogs at the slaughtering 
points have no relation whatever to con- 
sumptive demand. Some days there are 
not nearly enough animals to keep the 
slaughtering establishments running. At 
other times the receipts are so heavy that 
much overtime work is necessary to get 
them out of the way. Often a slack de- 
mand for meat in the big consuming cen- 
ters occurs at exactly the same time that 
unusually large numbers of meat animals 
are sent into market by the producers. At 
other times, heavy consumptive demand 
finds light receipts, and it is ineVitable that 
such situations should result in violent 
fluctuations, both in the price of livestock 
and in the price of meat. These fluctua- 
tions are just as objectionable to the 
— as ‘théy are to the producer, and 
or cree the manner in which they might 
be done away with has been a bone of con- 
tention. © 

. _ Producers have clung tenaciously to the 

belief that the packers, if they desired to, 
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By J. Ogden Armour 


could eliminate the fluctuations, merely by 
paying level prices for livestock and charg- 
ing level prices for meat. 


Can Packers Control Prices? 


The packers, on the other hand, know from 
bitter experience that they can not arbi- 
trarily determine the price of dressed meat 
carcasses. These carcasses are highly per- 
ishable, and they must be moved quickly in- 
to consumption. This makes it impossible 








“There is no occasion to butt 
one’s head against a stone wall,’’ 
says Mr. Armour. ‘‘While gov- 
ernment supervision may harm 
the packing industry, it may also 
benefit ¥t, as well as producers of 
livestock and consumers of meat. 
The aim now must be to get the 
best results for everybody con- 
cerned.’”’ 

To this The Farm Journal can 
cheerfully say, ‘‘Amen.’’ Unwise 
control administration by the 
Secretary of Agriculture wall help 
nobody; wisdom at Washington, 
on the other hand, can not hurt 
Mr. Armour’s business, and will 
surely help everybody else con- 
cerned. It is up to Mr. Wallace 
and his staff. 

Most important of all is Mr. 
Armour’s assurance to the new 
National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association that their only cus- 
tomers, the packers, will welcome 
the establishment of a system of 
orderly marketing. ‘‘It will work 
successfully to just that extent to 
which livestock men can be welded 
together to fight uneven receipts’’ 




















to keep the product on hand when satisfac- 
tory prices can not be obtained. The 
figure which the packer places on the 
ticket must result in the sale of the car- 
cass—or the figure must be changed. Con- 
sumptive demand is affected by weather, 
by holidays and by seasonal .influxes of 
other foods. A rainy Saturday in New 
York keeps thousands upon thousands of 
housewives at home, and lessens the sales 
of meat for the week-end by millions of 
pounds. Consumptive demand is far from 
stable under any circumstances, but 
greater than any other factor is the matter 
of price. When the meat packer has more 
than a normal supply of meat, the only 
way in the world for him to move it into 
consumption is to lower the price on it to 
a point which induces the consumer, 
through the retailer, to buy. 


Fluctuations up to Producers 


At various times far-seeing producers 
have —— that an arrangement be 
made between the packers and livestock 


men, whereby the packers could advise as . 


to the quantity of meat which could be 
marketed at level prices, thus paving the 
way for making shipments according to 
the demand. Such a plan might have 
worked, but it would undoubtedly have 
been called illegal, on the theory that it 
was combination in restraint of trade be- 
tween producers and packers. 

ucers apparently have come to see 
that the solution of the fluctuating live- 
stock market is up to them, and they have 
started a movement which marks an epoch 


kers Will Obey the Law 


In what spirit the packing industry regards the Packers and Stockyards Act: 
and how conditions in the livestock business may be improved 


in the industry. Under the guidance of | 
the Committee of Fifteen, of the American ~~ 
Farm Bureau Federation, a system of. | 
orderly marketing is being evolved. The 
plan calls for clese cooperation on the part 
of the producers of the country in the mat- | 
ter of shipping; and it will work success- — 
fully to just that extent to which the 4 
producers can be welded together, ta ~ 
fight against uneven receipts from day to ~~ 
mly be- = 
lieve that stabilization of receipts is the ~ 


day and from week to week. I fir 
greatest need of the whole industry at this 
time. 


mand for meat. 


profit on the basis of service rendered and 


volume of business, would be in much 7 
more satisfactory position than he is on ~ 
the preserit speculative basis. I will say 2 


plainly, that if government supervision 0 


the packing industry results in the elimina- ~ 
tion of violent price fluctuations, even ~ 
those who have fought hardest against the ~ 
law will concede that its disadvantages sre 
outweighed by its advantages. a 


Stopping **Salting’’ and ‘‘Filling’’ 
The long, powerful arm of goverriment — 


supervisiog might also be called into play ~ 


to abolish several present-day market 


practises which are uneconomic in their, 
nature and without particular advantage ~ 








to producer or consumer. 
there is the matter of “fill.” 
sible justification is there for stuffing a — 


steer with feed and water before running it = 


over the scales? It is neither humane nor © 


good business to starve animals before ~ 
slaughter, but it is a fact that a great deal ~ 
more feed is usually given than is neces- ~ 


sary to avoid cruelty. The animal doesn’t © 
turn the feed into meat in the few hours it © 


lives before slaughter, and so for the most ~ 


part the feed is wasted. Fortunately, the ~ 
practise of “‘salting’’ cattle before selling 
sovas te cause them to drink heavil 


change rules, but even so, more feed and ~ 
water is given than humane treatment ~ 


demands. We have no desire to buy this © 


exeessive feed at eight.cents a pound, or — 


any other rate, and yet that is what we | 


pelled to do. Hogs, too, are sub-— 


are com P 
ractises to make them — 


jected to various: 
weigh more. St 
water is quite the regular . The eon-- 
sumer is the loser through the “fill” prac- 
tises, because in the long run the -eon-— 
sumer has to pay the cost of the animal, 
and filling adds to the cost without adding 
to the meat supply. “4 
Too Many Styles in Dressing © — 
A little known, but highly important 
of the Food Administration Saree the 
war was to standardize the manner of 
Continued on page 44 ai 
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There can not be any certainty 7 
about our business until the supply of = 
animals is made to approximate the de- ~ 
The price we get for ~ 
meat chiefly determines what the pro- ~ 
ducer shall get for his animals, and until ~ 
available supply is measured to fit current © 
demand, it will be impossible to hold 4 
rices at reasonable and even levels. The ~ 

nefits to consumer and producer which | 
would result from stabilization are ap- ~ 
parent, while the packer, figuring his ~ 


For instance, 4 
What pos- — 
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Phosphoric Acid: Raw or Cooked? 


ash, nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
the last mentioned occurs in the soi 
in the least quantities and sometimes is 
present in such small amounts that the 
crop suffers for want of this necessary food. 
The same may be said of nitrogen and 
otash, but we are not considering them 
in the bounds of this article. To supply 
those soils low in phosphoric acid with this 
basic plant-food we must add it to the soil 
in forms which are available to the crop, 
either quickly or at a slow but fairly con- 
stant rate. 

Phosphate rock in its natural state (it 
comes from Florida, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana) consists chiefly of a compound con- 
taining three parts of lime and two of 
hegaeio acid. It is generally looked 
upon as a mineral which will not dissolve 
in water, and one that resists weather and 
the forces which break down or cause 
changes in other rocks and minerals. 

By treating one ton of phosphate rock 


(): the three fertilizer elements, pot- 


_ with one ton of 60 per cent sulphuric acid, 


the mineral is chemically changed and two 
tons of material are obtained, a’ of 
a mixture of gypsum with a compound in 
which only one part of lime is combined 
with two parts of phosphoric acid. This 
mixture is ordinary~acid phosphate, and 
while the percentage of phosphoric acid 
contained in each ton is only about one- 
half as great as that in a ton of the original 
rock, it is in a form which easily. dissolves 
in water and hence is readily taken up by 
crops. 


Acid Phosphate Turns to Rock 


It is plain, however, that acid phosphate 
does not remain in the soil in an easily 
water-soluble condition. If it did, it would 
immediately give up its stimulant to the 
crops, and would rapidly disappear with 
the next rains. What happens is that the 
lime, iron, and alumina found in the soil 
soon combine with the phosphoric acid 
forming compounds not unlike the origi 
hosphate rock. Therefore, what remains 
in the soil-is not a dissolved phosphate but 
a great many very small particles of lime, 
iron and aluminum phosphate. These in 
turn are attacked by some element, prob- 
ably carbonic acid, in which the soil mois- 
ture is nearly always rich, and which is 
known to have the power of dissolving soil 
minerals. It is the more able to do this, 
because the phosphate particles are finer 
than bolted flour, and thus expose such an 
immense surface to the action of this car- 
bonated water that a fairly constant sup- 
ply of phosphoric acid’is made available to 
the growing crop for some time. 
If the soil’s natural supply of phosphoric 


7 


By C. R. Wagner, 


Formerly Scientist in Fertilizer Investigations, 
Bureau of Soils 


phosphate rock, then why not use finely 
ground rock for fertilizer in the first place, 
particularly when the pits acid in 
this material can be obtai ordinarily at 


about one-fourth the price of that in acid * ground phosphate rock, 


phosphate? This question has been the 
subject of many disputes among soil ex- 
perts, and will probably cause a good 
many more friendly quarrels before it is 
satisfactorily settled—if it ever is. 

From what has been said, it would seem 
reasonable that ordin phos hate rock, 
if ground to the finest kind of a powder, 
applied in large quantities and thoroughly 
mixed in the soil by proper cultivation and 
tillage, should increase the yield of crops 
assuming, of course, that nitrogen and 
potash are also present or supplied in 








Shall we use raw rock or acid 
Phosphate? Answering our own 
question ‘‘Yankee-wise,’’ why not 
use both? On all but our richest 
farms, acid phosphate gets quick 
action and (with potash) is needed 
for rebuilding broken-down pro- 
duction. Raw rock phosphate 
adds some available phosphorus, 
but chiefly builds up reserves. 

The farm is a plant cafeteria, 
the soil a place to feed crops. On 
new soil the tables are loaded 
down with food. On most of our. 
farms the tables are pretty empty 
and the kitchen is cleaned out. 
Why not add acid phosphate for 
this year’s crops to eat at once, 
and put raw rock in the pantry to 
be drawn on later? 




















sufficient quantities. It seems particularly 
promising if care be taken to add plenty of 
organic matter, which not only directly 
furnishes carbonic acid by its decay, but 
also helps the growth of friendly soil 
bacteria, which act upon the soil phos- 
phates and thus render them more soluble 
and available to plants. 


Where Cooks Disagree 


This was the attitude taken by the late 
Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, and it seemed a logical 
one. Dr. Hopkins not only studied the 
work of others, but conducted a great 
many field experiments himself to deter- 


~ and he came to t 


was a hard worker and his experiments 
were well planned and carefully conducted. 
His own results were certaihly favorable to 
the use of finely ground phosphate rock, 
e conclusion that the 
raw rock was just as effective and cheaper 
than avid phosphate on Illinois soils. 
But many agricultural workers di 
with Dr. Hopkins, believing that he was 
too enthusiastic over the merits of finely 
nd too much in- 
clined to regard it as a “ctre-all’” for every 
soil, when his experiments were confined 
chiefly to the black prairie lands of his own 
state. The disputes at times grew rather 
lively, but through it all Dr. Hopkins 
maintained a large following, for his 
ability, experience, ‘and sincerity were 
recognized even by his opponents. What- 
ever the reason, finely ground phosphate 
rock has never become a serious rival of 
acid phosphate outside of the state of 
THinois, although the consumption has 
grown to between 75,000 and 90,000 tons 
annually, 

*The question. of the value of finely 
ground mineral phosphate as a fertilizer 
was so unsettled that in 1918 the Bureau 
of Soils, United States Departnient of 
Agriculture, began an investigation of the 
subject, sending one of its experts into 
the field to see the work of the experiment 
stations and to study the results, both for 
and against the use of this fertilizing 
material in agriculture. Later on the 
writer assisted in preparing a bulletin giv- 
ing the results of this research work, and cer- 
tain general conclusions drawn therefrom. 


Bureau of Soils Decides To Investigate 


There is not enough space to discuss 
this work in detail, but a brief outline will 
clear up many points which have not bee 
very well understood. . 

Over 232 field tests have been carried’ on 
by the stations throughout the 
United tatés with the object of deter- 
mining the agricultural value of raw rock 
phosphate, yet unless the conditions of 
these experiments are carefully weighed 
the results obtained are so confusing that 
they can only serve to discourage any one 
planning to try this fertilizer. 

Taking only one example, the time ele- 
ment is most important, because by con- 
tinuing experiments over a long ‘period of 
years many sources of error are equalized, 
and a very much clearer idea of what the 
results really mean is obtained. After 
carefully.studying the work of the Experi- 
ment Stations, the plan was' adopted of 
considering in detail only those field ex- 
periments which had been conducted for 
five years or longer. This made it neces- 
sary to throw out 195 experiments, of 







































































acid is mineral matter very much like mine the value of mineral phosphates. He Continued on page 98 
Total | Experimenhts compar- | Experiments making Experiments where Experiments where Experiments where Apparent 
No. ingrawrock with acid | no comparison of the | raw rock applications | raw rock applications raw rock was used cumulative 
of trials phosphate * two fertilizers were relatively light were liberal with organic matter effect 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. _+ No. No. No. |Evi- None Un- 
Total favor- unfav-| Total favor- unfav-| Total favor- unfav-| Total favor- unfay-| Total favor- unfav- |dent ’ known 
able orable able  orable able orable able  orable able orable 

1 FRA 12 3 2 *] 9 7 *2 4 4 ~ 8 6 *2 11 9 *2 8 *3 1 
a ee 2 2 1 *1 - - _ -* - - 2 1 *} 2 1 *] - ~_ 2 
me. oe 1 1 - 1 - - ~ - - ~ 1 1 - 1 1 - 1 - - 
Saree 3 3 1 2 ~ - - 2 - 2 1 1 - - = - 1 1 1 
Mel... 2 2 1 1 - ~ = 2 2 ~ ~ - _ - - 1 - 1 
Md. 2 2 2 = ~ ~ - - —-* —-} 2 2 -* 1 1 - - 1 1 
Mass 2 2 1 ¥**) ~ - - 1 1 ~ 1 1 - 1 1 - - - 2 
Miss 2 2 1 1 - e- ~ 2 2 - - - ~ ~ - - - 2 
Mo ae ae 4 ~ - - 4 2 2 4 2 2 - - = 4 2 2 4 - - 
Ohio 4 2 1 **] 2 2 - 3 2 **] 1 1 - 3 3 - 1 - 3 
be 1 1 1 - - - - 1 1 - - - - - - - - 1 - 
ie ES 1 1 1 - - - - 1 1 ~ ~ ~ - - - - 1 - - 
|, 5 ee *] *} *] = ae ae e *] a *] a als x“ by ba RG 

‘ 37 22 13 9 15 ll 4 21 15 6 16 13 3 23 18 5 17 7 8 

ot 
*Soil not responsive to phosphate treatment. / 


**Figures for this experiment are favorable according to one method of computation, and unfavorable according to another. 
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Children’s Lives $5 Each 


ARNESTLY and soberly we ask Our Folks to give what 

they can, when they can, for the starving children of South 
Russia. Congress has sent $20,000,000 in food grain, milk, and 
seed grain. It will not be enough. All the grain and flour that 
private efforts may collect and send will not be enough. Yet $5 
will feed a child from now until harvest; two and a half cents 
a day is the price of a child-life. Times are hard here—we know 
it well. But in the Volga valley they are feeding only the 
stronger children who may be saved; the weaker must just die, 
for there is not enough for all. We hope there is no reader of 
The Farm Journal who can read that terrible sentence with 


dry eyes. 
In 1920 Our ae Paid Out— 
For Past and Future Wars. $4,238,000,000 
92.5% 
For Civil Departments and Public Works $285,000,000 
Mae 6.2% 
For Everything Else $59,000,000 


81.3% 
What Is a “Demand” ? 


R. C. H. Gustarson called attention, the other day, to the 

singular difference of opinion between the grain trade and 
the U. 8. Government in the matter of wheat exports. 

Every grain farmer knows 


other difficulty. It is an extraordinary accomplishment. for 
American grain, and still the grain trade tells us “no export = 
demand.” ia 

Is it necessary for our European friends to send men with — 
bags and actually shovel the wheat out of our bins, before -it 7 
becomes a “demand’’? 


Get the Same Answer Either Way 


NY schoolboy knows that six apples at seven cents apiece % 
will bring as much as seven apples at six cents apiece. Broadly 7 
speaking, it is the same with the corn crop. That is to say,a # 
small crop will bring in just as many dollars as a large one, for | 
the price per bushel is strongly affected by the total yield. 
There can be no doubt about the wisdom of planting less ~ 
corn in 1922. There will be a howl from the city newspapers, as | 
is to be expected, but no attention need be paid them. Con- 7 
sider the facts: We use~only about 2,850,000,000 bushels of 7 
corn a year and could get along on much less. We have enor- ~ 
mous surpluses from the 1920 and 1921 crops. If every one who | 
grew fifty acres of corn in 1921 would plant only forty this year, © 
put eight acres more into clover or soybean’, and two into garden | 
truck for the family, there would be plenty of corn next fall‘and © 
a chance to seltor feed it at a profit. 

As a nation we have never grown enough legumes which = 
build up the soil, and now is a wonderful chance to right the ~ 
mistake without cutting down the income from cash crops. It is 4 
natural for farmers to try to make good their losses on corn in 
1921 by growing more acres in 1922, but that will only makea 7 

bad matter worse. More clover 




















that for many months the daily 
market reports have said “Ex- 
port demand was lacking.” 
“Liverpool showed little buying 
interest, and wheat went off 234c 
in consequence.” “Sales for ex- 
port were light, and while the 
May option recovered %4c at 
the close, it was still down 3c 
for the day.” Our old friend 
James A. Partren is reported 
to have said, “European credit 
is shot—so poor that we can not 
look for an export demand to 
hold up the market.” There- 
fore, you farmers, you are not 
entitled to $1.50 for your good 
wheat, much less $1.75 or more. 





and garden vegetables, less corn. 7 


Looking for a Goat 


T is natural to look about for ~ 
some one who can he blamed ~ 
for the “deflation” of the farm 4 
business, but in our opinion the ~ 
search is hopeless and -will re- q 
main so. “ 
Deflation was a general or 
universal force for which no one = 
was to blame. Its crushing | 
pressure came equally on all busi- — 
ness, but it did not act equally | 
on all business. Those lines © 
which were most powerfully = 
organized resisted most and have ~ 




















Be glad if you get $1.16 or $1.08, 
less freight and commissions and 
extras. No export demand at all. 

And yet, says Mr. Gustar- 





How many hundred million bushels does. it take to 
make a “ Demand,” anyhow ? 






yielded least. Such are the coal ~ 
mines and railroads. The manu- 3 
facturing industries yielded more - 








SON, here comes a heartless gov- 
ernment with the cold and unsympathetic figures on wheat and 
wheat flour exports, showing—what? 


Average of 1915-1919, inclusive.. 227,998,600 bushels 
ARES Re a 307,630,000 7% 
11-months of 1921. ............ 340,694,000 é 
Year 1921—probably... . 350,000,000 ss 


The biggest export of wheat and flour ever known, and “no 
export demand”! 

What are grain exporters doing? Shipping the wheat across 
without buyers, to give it a nice sea-voyage for its health? Maybe 
it is traveling in Europe, sending an occasional post-card to the 
folks, and will be home in the spring. 

We hope we may be pardoned if we speak a little bitterly and 
impatiently of this thing. Let us be just to the grain trade, and 
admit that they may not be directly responsible for these 
lying reports. Let us grant that wheat exports (not flour) 
fell off in October, November, and probably December. ~The 
fact remains that since July 1 exports have exceeded the same 
period in 1920, in the face of low foreign exchange and every 


or less in proportion to their ™ 
organized strength. On farm-~ 
ing, the least organized, the ‘most helpless and unresisting, de- | 
flation fell with multiplied. force. , 

It is always so. The tire blows out at its weakest point 
The chain breaks at its weakest link. Deflation falls heaviest 
on those who are least organized to resist it. ~ 

Who- deflated the farmer? Wall Street? the governnelitle 
the Federal Reserve Board? No, folks, it was none of thee’ 
The unorganized farmer deflated himself. 















Bungled Somewhere 


i we sate the views of the late Mr. DARWIN and others: 
that the early man animal was as hairy as, say, the chimpanzee, 
it seems a pity that when the arrangement was changed, it was” 
decided to retain the vegetation on the chin and jaws. weed 

mistake! What untold horse-power has been expended in 1 
mere shaving of that stubble daily or tri-weekly. What a was 
and annoyance! We can not believe that the interests of half t! 
adult human race are less important than those of Mr, GILLETT! 
and the Messrs. Wape- and Burcner and their accomplices 
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~ The Attack on the U. S. Grain Growers 


By H. W. Daub and The Editor 


E have pointed out at various 

times that the real test of the 

U. S. Grain Growers, as of all 
cooperative marketing organizations, will 
come when the organization begins actual 
marketing of grain, and thereby begins to 
cut into the profits of those who have come 
to consider the marketing function their 
personal and private property. ; 

This was the ease with the California 
citrus fruit men, when they found the 
existing marketing system so badly or- 
ganized and abominably greedy that they 
were compelled to take it largely into their 
own hands. It was the case with the dai 
cooperatives. And it will be the case wit 
the grain growers, the livestock men, and 
with every other organization that faces 
an established marketing system. 

The opposition tends to become more 
alert sia Pitter, however, as time goes on, 
for the Boards of Trade become better 
acquainted with cooperative systems, more 
skilful in judging-their strength, and more 
afraid of their success. In the case of the 
U.S. Grain Growers, the opposition began 
to develop long before the Committee of 
Seventeen made its plan public, and is now 
in full swing, although actual cooperative 
handling of grain is not expected to begin 
before next month. 

Among the evidences of the state of 
mind of the grain trade that come to The 
Farm Journal, we find many interesting 
and instructive side-lights, and the corre- 
spondence given below is a case in which 
we think Our Folks also will be interested. 
Mr. H. W. Daub is vice-president of the 
Schreiner Grain Company of St. Louis, a 
well-known and well-thought-of concern 
rated by the commercial agencies at D+-, 


“with the highest credit. Mr. Daub him- 


self is an intelligent and capable gentle- 
man, familiar with the trading end of the 
grain business, and a fluent writer on dif- 
ferent aspects of the grain trade. His 
letters to the Editor are good-tempered, 
interesting, and obviously sincere. In ad- 
dition to which, he has the good taste to 
be a subscriber to The Farm Journal and 
a close reader of its columns, as the follow- 
ing will show: 

Dear Mr. Daub: 

Answering your very interesting letter, 
we believe that you misunderstand the 
purposes and methods of the grain growers 
who are engaged in organizing a marketing 
system, and it is plain that you are un- 
familiar with the position of The Farm 
Journal on the subject. On this account, 
we are answering your letter in consider- 
able detail, and the best way to do this 
seems to be to copy your letter and put in 
our comments and answers as we go along. 


You say: “I agree with you about forty- 
eight hours being at least a reasonable 
work week, but I do not agree with 
you in your campaign against the 
Boards of Trade.” 

We think you misunderstand the atti- 
tude of prec 0 and farmers generally in 
regard to the Boardsof Trade. Weknow 
of no campaign against the Boards of 
Trade as such, but it is our object to 
eliminate the purely speculative activities 
of grain dealers, the profits of which we 
believe are ultimately paid out of farmers’ 
pockets. ‘3 
You say: “You would lead your readers 

(who no doubt are mostly farmers) to 
believe that through cooperation they 
will get better prices for their grain.” 

That is exactly what we do believe. We 
are certain that farmers acting in organized 

dies will get more for their products 
than unorganized farmers will get. How 


much more, we do not know, but it would 


be absurd to suppose that organized 


farmers, in a position to put up a stiff fight, 
would not be better off in some degree than 
unorganized farmers who are absolutely 
helpless. It has proved to be so in other 
lines of agriculture; why not in grain- 
growing? 

You say: ‘But you can’t advise the farm- - 
er to advantage. ‘ He is no business 
man; for last year the writer in his 
correspondence begged the farmers to 
shut their ears to the $3 per bushel ad- 
vocates and ship their wheat at once, 
but they preferred to listen to county 
agents, who knew NOTHING about 
MARKETING, and who are intended 
to advise farmers how to farm certain 
lands, certain ways for special results; 
to country newspaper editors, who 
dréw wonderful pictures of high prices 
for every farmer forever.’’ : 

You are no doubt correct as to this. The 

ropaganda, late in 1920, which led many 
armers to hold their wheat for better 
rices resulted in those farmers getting 
ess for their crop than if they had sold it 
immediately after harvest. It does not 
follow, however, that the same system fol- 
lowed this winter would not work the 
other way. 

You say: “I am surprised that any in- 
telligent man can advise another to.tie 
himself up, hands and feet, for five 
years and pay for doing it. I'd hate 
to give up my independence in that 
manner.” 

We would ask you to remember, Mr. 
Daub, that eomplets independence and 
poverty is not always to be preferred to 
cooperation and prosperity. Every man 
who lives in any civilized community 
gives up a certain part of his independence 
in return for the protection and coopera- 
tion of his fellow citizens, and is glad to do 
it. The farmer has always before him such 
examples as the California fruit’ growers, 
who have given up their independence to 
some extent, and have made money by 
doing it. 

You say: ‘This year the farmer should be 
holding back his grain because it is 
selling below the cost of production, 
but you can’t get them to hold any- 
thing. This is proved by the visible 
supplies of grain: 


Whee 550554 53 48,070,000 bushels 

3 er 18,258,000 = 

1 RE a aE a 68,043,000 po 
ROME sora sc 134,371,000 “ 


not mentioning Barley and Rye. 
“Now it so happens that the farm- 
ers don’t own a bushel of this on stor- 
age. It is owned by Board of Trade 
gamblers (as you country writers like 
to call them), either as elevator opera- 
tors or speculators, who have been 
thinking that wheat would sell at 
$1.50 to $1.75 per bushel, and there- 
| bought futures (betting as you 
call it: some of us buy two or three 
houses or farms, etc., on time pay- 
ments, just because we think we are 
oing to make some money upon our 
judgment of conditions applying to 
the commodity we buy; but if the 
demand for that which we bought does 
not materialize we lose money, but 
call it poor judgment, not gambling, 
but that was what we were doing), 
which happens to be the pledges that 
the elevator operator sold against the 
storage grain. I would like you to 
answer: What do you think would be 
the price of grain today, if the Future 
Trading Buying Power did not exist?” 


We think you.are again a little mistaken 
as to the attitude of The Farm Journal 
and of organized grain growers as to Future 
Trading. There is very little objection to 
legitimate trading in futures and none at 

to legitimate hedging operations by 
mills and other large consumers. We re- 
peat that our objection is to undisguised 


t 


gambling operations which have no con- 
nection with actual deliveries of grain, and 
the profits of which must be paid out of 
the pockets of farmers. 


You say: “Now don’t give the stupid an- 
swer about short sellers depressing the 
markets, because for EVERY SHORT 
SELLER there must be a BUYER. 
But WHO IS HE? The farmers have 
created the SELLING POWER of 
millions of bushels through the visible 
supply, but they won’t believe that, 
and you writers can’t see it.” 

It is quite true that for every seller, 
there must be a buyer. We do not think, 
however, that you would seriously main- 
tain that prices can not be driven down b 
an energetic bear propaganda, even though 
the actual short sales are not heavy. As 
before, genuine sales where actual grain is 
expected to be delivered and is delivered, 
are not objected to. cs 


You say: “At the present time, the ex- 
porters of grain are out of the market 
because of the bad turn of finances in 
Europe and because it is reported that 
the European importers over-bought, 
the domestic mills are loaded with 
wheat and can’t use any more until 
flour buying increases, and for these 
reasons, cash wheat prices drop rapid- 
ly. Now answer this: How will or 
could any or all of the officers of the 
U. 8. Grain Growers develop Buying 
Power to hold up the prices? An- 
swer this.” 

Here, Mr. Daub, is the kernel of the 
whole matter. With the grain growers of 
this country still largely unorganized, and 
with a large world-crop of grain, it is quite 
true that all the officers of the U. 8. Grain 
Growers and all the editors of all the farm 
papers put together would not have the 
slightest power to raise grain prices. But 
what would the situation have been today 
if the U. S. Grain Growers had been in 
successful operation for the last three 
years? Suppose, a year ago, the present 
world supply of grain had been foreseen, 
and that this country had produced this 
year only enough grain to apes our own 
people and a relatively small export sur- 
_ for the other consuming countries. 

uppose the U. 8. Grain Growerg controlled 
enough financial strength so that no grain 
grower except a few incompetents were 
obliged to market their grain immediately 
to raise funds. Under these circumstances, 
do you suppose ge aks | prices would be 
where they are? ould they not be so 
much higher as to bear nearly the same 
relation to pre-war prices as are the 

rices of the things which farmers must 

uy? 

You oy: ‘Again, I had been bulling De- 
cember corn at fifty-five cents per 
bushel for December delivery because 
in thirty years’ éxperience, I was edu- 
cated to believe that seven-cent hogs 
made corn worth seventy cents, but 
when I was bulling that corn, hogs - 
were selling at nine cents, so corn 
should have been ninety cents. Now 
today December corn is selling at 

about forty-six cents, because farmers 

are continuing to ship fasterthancon- , 
sumption requirements. Answer: W 

don’t the county agents and other ad- 
visers make farmers hold their corn? 
You theorists are u ainst facts, and 

all your writing, all the plans of the 
cooperation scheme will not overcome 

the action and effect of Supply and 
Demand.” 

We partly answered this point in the 
paragraph above. Farmers are shipping 
their wheat and corn very largely because 
they are in debt and simply have to sacri- 
fice their crops to raise y cash. Under 
such circumstances, no advice of the 
county agent, nor any one else, will keep 
- Continued on page 91 
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You can use lime and fertilizer in the 
most approved way, plow at the proper 
time, cultivate till the shovels shine like 
silver, yet your harvest will be thorns 
and thistles if you overlook the one 
single factor—good seed. 


ALUE of silage: A ton of silage is 
worth about one-third as much as a 
ton of hay. On a corn basis, a ton 
of silage is worth six or eight bushels. Corn 


at thirty cents in the crib, silage would be 
worth $2.25 a ton, or thereabouts. R. 


I shall sing you a oe that is not very 
long, but the moral you'll see in a minute. 


- Once a rat and a mouse got into a house. 


They ate house and all that was in it. 
F.M. 


**Now is the time to plant kudzu,’ ac- 
cording to the Florida Experiment Station. 
And one of Our Folks writes us that now is 
also the time to “grub out kudzu.”’ What 
is your experience with the crop that 
sounds like sneezing? 


The Woman: “What! Going off with- 
out sawing that wood! Didn’t you say 
that if I gave you some dinner you’d saw 
that wood?” The Tramp: “I'd like to 


do it, madam, but it’s my duty ‘to teach - 


you a lesson: Never take the word of a 
perfect stranger.” 


Certified Rosen rye seeded on summer- 
fallow belonging to D. T. Osborn, of Wash- 
ington, yielded more than twenty-one 
bushels an acre, while that seeded on 
stubble land yielded over ten bushels. 
Common rye seeded on the same farm 
yielded no more than five or six bushels to 
the acre. 


Watch the baskets, too: ‘“‘We need more 
livestock—beef and dairy cattle, good 
hogs and poultry,” says C. E. Co ins, 

ennessee. In other words, the South 
needs to diversify—to zd putting all the 

in one basket. All of which The 
teen Journal has been urging for lo, these 
many years. 

**We raised too much corn,” said one of 
Our Folks, in a recent letter. “We piled 
a whopping big 1921 crop on top of a 
bumper 1920 crop. Now the price of corn 
is down.” He also suggests that folks 
plant a smaller acreage this year. All 
things considered, that would have the 

esired effect—a smaller crop in 1922. 
This is the way it generally works out: 
When the price of corn is lew in the fall, 
a shorter croép-is raised the following year. 


A recent copy of the county agent paper 
issued in Oceana county, Mich., contained 
this announcement: ‘Already two people 
have refused to take their Farm Bureau 
on’t know 
whether to laugh or cry.” This we take as 
an indication that those two people, pos- 
sibly more, consider the county agent is 
“in the right church but in the wrong pew,” 
when editing a paper. Most farm folks 
aren’t keen about being charged for a 
county agent paper (the charge is generally 
included in the farm bureau dues), when 
ar take the local newspaper and expect 
to find in it news of what the farm bureau 


is doing. 

It is a big jump from fifteen bushels of 
corn an acre to’200 bushels. That was 
accomplished on a farm in Braxton county 
wf Vis DY. gee 2 of crops and usé of 
Pp . To start at the beginning, 
Radeon Long returned from the army i 
1867 anél began farming. The farm pro- 





Topics in Season 


duced fifteen bushels of nubbins an acre. 
In 1916, J. B. MeLaughlin, present owner 
of this farm, started a four-year rotation 
of corn, with crimson clover sown at the 
last cultivation, soybeans followed by 
wheat, a light seeding of timothy, and 
the following spring eight pounds of 
clover seed per acre 5 Saeed in. Each 
crop received an application of 250 pounds 
of acid phosphate. In the fall of 1921, 
this same farm averaged more than 200 
bushels of ears of fine corn to the acre. 





No Wonder Smith Got Peeved 


There are dozens of John Smiths in Mis- 
souri—possibly hundreds of them. There- 
fore, I am safe in telling the experiences of 
a certain John Smith, of Missouri, who 









Eg 


Basket on left was harvested from a 
square rod of ‘‘just seed potatoes’’; 
three on right, from a square rod of 
best seed to be had. Place, Suffolk 
county, N. Y. Time, 1921 





bought seed wheat from a slick salesman 
for $5.50, when ordinary seed wheat was 
selling for $2 a bushel, and certified seed 
wheat for $3 a bushel. 

John thought he had a bargain. Really 
thought so; wasn’t just whistling to keep 
up his courage. He kept on thinking so 
until near harvest time the following sum- 
mer. Then he decided to have his field 
inspected by a representative from the 
state college of agriculture, so he could sell 
certified seed. Just why he wanted to sell 


I enclose photo of corn raised on 


poor sand ridge land, coated with 
manure. The ears shown average 


over twelve inches in length, dry 
weight 1 to 114 pounds an ear. 
Ohio. E. P, Detmer. 





















certified seed, when he had paid more for 5 
the original seed than he would have had: © 


to pay for certified seed, is not a question 
to be answered definitely in this article. 
Probably John realized he wasn’t as slick 


a salesman as the man who sold the seed ~ 


to him. With certified seed, John would 
only have to show the tag and say: “(How 
much seed grain do you want?” That is my 


guess. . 
But to get back to the main highway, 
when John had his field inspected thin 
began’ to happen, for there were eig. 
varieties of wheat in that field. Being a good 
churchman, John didn’t swear. 


putting it too mildly. You can draw your 
own conclusions as to what went on inside 
John’s dome. The thing that counts, is that 
John resolved not to be taken in again. 


When you come right down to it, there - 


is no excuse for planting poor seed—unless - 
it be that you wait till the last minute and 
can’t get good seed. And if you want good 
seed, you can’t get anything better, for all 
practical purposes, than seed certified by 
a state agricultural college. Seed certi- 
fication is going to wipe out all kinds of 
crooked work in the seed business, and 
increase yields as a result. 


Several states have tackled the cer-~— 


tification of field grains. Most northern 
states have certification of seed potatoes. 
The yields from certified seed potatoes 
make yields from “‘just seed potatoes,”’ on 
the same ground, look sick. I have in my 
desk a stack of thirty-one newspaper and 
farm paper clippings which prove this 
statement by actual figures, secured from ~ 
Maine to California. 

If you want good seed, get certified seed. 





Forty farmers in Sherman county, Ore., 
a® specialized wheat district, kept cost 
records last year and found that the aver- 
age cost of raising wheat was $1.65 a 
bushel. One-half of the wheat was pro- 
duced under $1.50 a bushel. The range in 
cost was from $1 to $2.80. Farms in 
Sherman county produce nothing but 
wheat, being farmed under the summer- 
fallow system; that is, half the farm is in 
wheat one year while the other half re- 
mains in fallow to accumulate moisture 


“Sind nitrates, two years’ accumulation be- 


ing necessary for one year’s crop. Oper- 
ate expenses, such as labor, feed for 
horses, repairs, gasoline, oil, insurance, 
and so forth, approximated but fifty- 
eight per cent of the total cost. T 

machinery costs alone approached forty- 


five cents for every bushel of wheat pro- 7 


‘= 









On the 
other hand, to say that John was peeved is ~ 





duced. Practically all the wheat raised in ~~ 


the county last year sold for less than cost 
of production. F. L. B. 


The Little Japs Won 
By G. P. Walker 


“The little Japs have sure carried me 
through two dry summers,” says W. G. 
Volkmann, in ing of Japan clover 
(known also as eza) which is now — 
seattered over the uty acres of pasture | 
on his eighty-acre hil farm in Gibson 
county, Ind. Mr. Volkmann has been 
handling this farm for a number of years 
in the way that has paid him, without 
putting the land into such a condition 
that it would be washed away, as so many 
farms in his neighborh 
gradually doing for years. He has been - 
Continued on page 90 
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Nhe real’ nap tha 
odor means 
sweet clean clothes 


Clothes with the sweetness that 
tells they are clean through and 
through—really clean! The real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha goes through 
every thread, makes the dirt let go, 
then vanishes, carrying all odors 
with it. 

Because of the great help of the 
real naptha, less rubbing. is needed 
with Fels-Naptha than with any 
other soap. After the little rub- 
bing, douse the clothes; and ‘the 
Fels-Naptha soapy water flushes 
all the dirt away. Then what a 
delightful clean-clothes smell! 

The combination of splendid 
soap and real naptha gives 
Fels-Naptha a double cleaning-value 
—the cleaning-value of soap and the 
cleaning-value of real naptha. 

The only way you-can get this 
benefit in soap is to be sure you get 
Fels-Naptha—the original and genu- 
ine naptha soap—of your grocer. 
The clean naptha odor and the red- 
and-green wrapper are your guides. 
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If you h ’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately send 
FREE for Rie named Write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia. 





For laces and all fine things ~ Useful all over the house! 


Let good soap and real naptha—the 
excellent, safe cleaner that dry cleaners 
nm your silken and filmy gar- 
ments. The only way you can get this 
combination is by using Fels-Naptha. 
It loosens the dirt go gently that it 
makes the clothes last longer. It 
washes fine white fabrics snowy white. 
It quickly restores the bright fresh look 
to all your lovely clothes. 


Fels-Naptha not only washes any- 
thing washable, but safely cleans any- 
thing soap-and-water will clean. It 
washes dishes and cut-glass free from 
greasy streaks, and leaves them gweet 
and glistening. It takes spots out of 
tugs, carpets, cloth, draperies. Quickly 
brightens linoleum and painted wood- 
work. Cleans enamel of bathtub, 
washstand, sink, refrigerator. Makes 
everything sweet and sanitary. 





© 1921, Fels & Coe Philadelphia 


ELS-NAPTHA. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Buy Trees 


with a 
Reputa- - 
tion! 


Kelly’s trees are all sturdy, healthy, 
perfect specimens. We guarantee that 
every tree sent you will satisfy you 
rfectly. All varieties, trees for every 
ocality and condition ‘of soil. 


Send for Free 1922 Catalog 


Interesting, helpful, filled with valuable 
information gleaned from our 42 years’ 
experience dealing direct with fruit 
growers. Get this latest 1922 Catalog, 
entirely free. 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries 
1170°Main St. Dansville, N. Y. 




















aes ity Fruit Trees 
Prices Greatly Reduced 


We are now offering the finest one 
pple and one 
y reduced 
é m grown in 
be own Nurseries under the m- 
a tne yp of a Harrison ked 
experience. The buds 
were S&S xt from bearing trees, assur- 
trueness to variety. 
e afe also weil shocked with 
Small Prat i capocially Stra 8 Perens Sine 
its—especia! trawberries 
Trees, Shrubbery and Hedge fat. lants. Write t ay far pe. 
cial Price List. Marrisons’ Bex 12, Berita, Md. 
* Largest Growers of Prete "Tee te in the World.” 
















CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
Quality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 

60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 


Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 


EVERGREENS 


= Hill's Hardy hay nee Sorte 
Best for windbreaks, h lawn 

planting. Protect Seen 8, crops stock, 

a oedeme ‘and oeenten. = Hill's aes 

are nurse y every-. 

where. Hi ill's Ss book sent free. 

Write today. ey Evergreen Trees at mod- 



















largest growers. Bot. 1855. 














PEACH & APPLE 
TREES piiev7ointties 
Sa Cn tay 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 


Troes-Plante=Seeds 
Bracthing for . ft pole auowet, ~ ag “ 
direct- frome grower prices. wae Sree catalog 
is Ww mine of information. Address. 
* GoDLAWN NURSERIES 

Dr. Worcester Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
ae. i. sale of the Dr. Worcester Peach 


SSS TREES 


200 varicties. Also pens 3 34 etree Fruits,ete. Best rooted a 
Genuine. Cheap. 2 sample currants mailed for 20c. 
price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box A, Fredonia, 


MEN WANTED—to sell ——— fruit 
trees and shrubbery. Big demand. Complete 
co-operation. Commission paid weekly. Write 
for terms, Willems, Sons’ Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y- 
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Sing a song of ginseng: now the price 


is high. Four and twenty roots bring a 
fortune when they're dry. In their little 
gardens, so many take a fling raising 
roots for China, they overdo the thing. 
Market is a small one—several million 
unds. Prices reach the lowest point 
y leaps and bounds. When the mar- 
ket’s rotten, nothing else to do, every 
ginseng grower has a fit or two. 


RAPE pruning in the Northern states 

can be started late in February. 

You can get a bulletin telling how 

to do it by writing your experiment sta- 

tion, or the Department of Agriculture at, 
Washington, D. C. 


The pictures at top and bottom of the 
page are described on page 39. The apples 
were grown on a corn-belt farm, 


Tree wounds: Paint them with white 
lead and raw linseed-oil. Have the mix- 
ture a little thicker than paint. 


Red cedars and apple orchards are poor 
bedfellows. Cut out red cedar windbreaks 
around apple orchards, unless you want 
rusty apples. 


**A better Ben Davis,” is the way you 
might describe the Cortland apple, a new 
variety develo ed at the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station, New York, by crossing Ben 
Davis and McIntosh. ‘The apple tastes 
like McIntosh, but keeps like Ben Davis. 
Such a combination sounds well. 


The Lobo apple, a seedling of the McIn- 
tosh, was originated by the Ottawa Experi- 
ment Station, Canada. The Lobo ripens 
a week earlier than MelIntosh and is 
brighter red in color. A tree which has 
been bearing at New Jersey Experiment 
Station for several years promises much 
for the new variety. 


A good fertilizer for strawberries is 200 
pounds of cottonseed-meal, and 300 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre. Texas experi- 
ments show that the yield from plants 
thus fertilized was 5,676 quarts an acre 
while the yield from ‘plants not fertilized 
was 2,302 quarts an acre. Plants getting 
acid phosphate alone yielded 3,108 quarts 
an acre. 


Who will give directions for budding 
holly trees? I have followed directions in 
The Farm Journal for budding or grafting 
fruit trees with entire success, but.not on 
holly trees. I tried several times, both in 
winter and spring, and the slit in which the 
bud is placed spreads open instead of 
closing over the bud, even when the bud 
seems to adhere to the stem and remain 







aying isin order. There are 
preperedepragsanthetatobet ier 






this purpose 








green. Thecrack widens for several weeks, 
then heals; no bud sends up any growth, 
although’several stayed green and stuck to 
the tree. My holly trees do not bear ber- 
ries, and I want to bud them. 

Qregon. D.K. Butler. 


416 bushels of potatoes to the acre was 
the yield at Forest County Home, Penn- 
F laecepang last fall. A. W. Albaugh raised 

e crop, A hill of popeiete planted be- 
tween raspberry bushes, produced forty- 
seven tubers for A. J. Biggar, Kent, Wash. 
The potatoes weighed twelve pounds and 
forty of them were marketable. They 
were Rural New Yorkers, 


Grimes’ Golden trees outyielded Bald- __ 


wins at the Ohio Experiment Station, in a 
thirty-year period, This variety, often 
— to Grimes’, is called t: é ‘“‘per- 
fect ap pple ” by a great many fruit growers. 
Grimes’ has gained in popularity ever since 
it was first sold to New Orleans traders in 


1804. The first tree stood in’ Brooks ~ 


county, W. Va,, and from that single tree 
the variety has spread all over the country. 


Paste this in your hat and save it till 
ing time: Granulated sugar will keep 


spra vy 
Bordeaux mixture from going bad. Ase yy 


one-eighth ounce of granulated sugar, dis- 
solved in water, for each pound of blue- 


stone used. This will keep the spray mix-~ 


ture from spoiling when the sprayer 
breaks, or rains stop spraying. For a 200- 
— tank of 6-6-50, three ounces (seven 
preping teaspoonfuls} of sugar are needed. 
For small amounts of Bordeaux, dissolve a 
well rounded (not hea: sping) teaspoonful of 
sugar in one quart of water, then use a 





half-pint of the solution for each pound of ~~ | 


bluestone. Oregon Experiment. Station 
discovered this method. 





Make Everybody Spray? 


It may be that J. F. Bartlett, Excelsior, 
Minn., (the home of the original Wealthy 
apple tree) i is right in advocating a law to 
make everybody spray. 

“Not more than two miles from the 
fruit-breeding farm of the State Horti- 
cultural Society is an-orchard that is in a 
deplorable state of neglect,” says Bartlett. 
“One-third of the trees are dead or ve 
cayed from disease and insect injury, a 
the state has no legal right to cheek the 
spread of disease and insects to neighbor- 
ing orchards. : 

‘This is not an isolated case. There is 
practically no fruit-growing ‘neighborhood 


Continued on page 46 
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A Gift for Faithful © 


‘Followers of the House 


of COLGATE 


How many Colgate toilet articles do you use in your 
home? If you use three or more you can get this 
lovely ‘‘Beauty Box” which brings you joyous dainti- 
ness to use in some form of delightful cleanliness 
every day. 


A “Beauty Box” 
for EVERYONE who uses 


Colgate’s toilet articles 


HIS special ae is not sold at stores. It is now available 
Te: for Colge te ftiends who send in the coupon below. Each 


‘Beauty Box” contains a generous sample of 


MIRAGE CREAM (Vanishing)—freshly fragrant, 

RIBBON DENTAL CREAM—a dainty dentifrice fér smiling teeth, 

CASHMERE BOUQUET TOJLET SOAP—as sweet as a bride's bouquet, 

FLORIENT TOILET WATER—in a tiny vial that brings the 
mystic perfume of flowers of the East. 


All Sous necessary artionn oom op a aeay colored box, daintily 
wrapped in wax paper, keeping fresh for you its captivating 
charm. In the making of Colgate’s articles go rare essences, 


, charm-giving compounds, and many an alluring fragrance of 


flowers from far-off Eastern gardens. You can secure this 


“Beauty Box”’only by filling out and sending in the coupon below. 
Is yours a 


COLGATE Household? 


* NEVER imagined Colgate made so many things!” exclaimed 

| a girl as she saw a list of ‘Colgate orts.” “‘Why, I find 
they make a toilet article for every need of Dad, Mother, Sie— 
and the Baby!” You will be pleasantly surprised, just as she was, 
when you obtain this “darling package.” - 
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List For Checking 
Colgate Articles In Your Home 
Gift Dept. 88, COLGATE & CO., New York City 
Ours is a te household. We use regu- 
larly several ate articles which I have 
marked [rv] below. I enclose 10c in stamps 
to help defray cost of packing and mail- 
ing my “BEAUTY Box”—illustrated above. 
C Ribbon Dental Cream ( Mirage Cream, 
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“Saws 29 Cords 
In 6 Hours” 


That’s what Ed. Davis, an Iowa wood 
sawyer says he did with a wate 6 H-P. Saw- 
Rig. Another claims 40 £ pole wood in 
8 hours and 20 minutes with a 6 BP. Hundreds 
Sieteenliabadaram. 
recor are money, 

(Was $305) 


6 H-P. 











NOW 4 
$7 $450 ronnc 
Any hastler can make big money with 


ITTE, When not sawing you can operate 
po a machinery, It's the one all out- 


regular busin: 

weck. ish Tension Lonitson for stick stectinte, 
wor 4 ension ition u i} = 
BOSCH Magneto for size WITTE Boe! 

or Saw Outfit on order. eo 

antee against defect as per ao pe ot ey 

Write today for description 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kanszs City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


___ 1623 Oakland Ave. 1623 Empire Bidg. 





Short Cuts—A Great Book 
bautuieetta el FREE 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LAGING CO. 


4680 Lexington Street Ciieoge, Til. 
135 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 
Reg. U. S. 

Pat. Office 

























-BLADES cut 4 ways at once, 
heavy cogs and long handles, 
give greatest power at end of 
stroke. Nocrushing. Packers 
pay mere for dehorned cattle. 
They fatten quicker, better, 
none bruised in a —_ 





















Our free illustrated ania 
Senn seat Wort Soot mas 
Kote New “York. ‘Philade Sorat Rae City. 

Sow doreey Farm Amoney, caTuw KE. Trust Sap age Pe 





THE FARM JOURNAL 


Has Your Farm a Name? 















An ideal sign in an ideal place. 


Farm Journal has urged all Our 

Folks to put on their thinking-caps 
and get a good name for the farm or 
country home. As was pointed out last 
year, many states recognize the propert 
right in a good farm name and will 
register it, so that it may be the exclusive 
property of the originator. The method 
of registering a name and the expense of 
doing it, together with a list of the states 
having such laws, was published in the 
February Farm Journal, 1921. 

A man is known by the company he 
keeps and a farm may be Sadana. by the 
name given it. Every year more farm 
owners come to know that it adds value to 
their homes to have a name which fits, 
which is easily pronounced and ‘which can 
be used as a trade-mark. 

“Where do you live?” I asked a farm- 
hand who wanted a job. “O, over at 
Dutton’s place,” he answered. But when 
I put the same question to the next man 
who wanted work, and he replied, ‘‘I have 
the white tenant house at Rabbit Run 
Farm,’’ I knew where he lived and pretty 
nearly what kind of a man he was. 

The main thing in naming the farm is 
to get a title that fits. It takes time and 
care to shingle the barn roof, and the 
farm’s name should be as important as 
the barn roof and should fit as snug and 
tight as the shingles. What is more, it 
should last a great deal longer. 

And then when you have a good name 
don’t be afraid to Tet everybody know it. 
Get a neat letter-head giving the farm’s 
name and your own, and some envelopes 
with the farm’s name and post-office ad- 
dress in the corner. It will cost but little 
more than letter-paper bought in 
small quantities, and it makes a : 
much better impression on possible en 
customers and friends. It shows 6 


rs several years, at this season, The 


Can’t you arrange one like this ? 


pride in the place and in your job. 
: 





The coming of the automobile has | 


reatly increased the use of all highways | 
strangers from a distance, and they are: 7 


always interested to know who lives in @ 
this or that place along the road. A good = 


name, well displayed, thus has its.com- | 


mercial value. My next-door neighbor, 
Biesecker, lost a sale of half 
shotes the other day, because a customer 
from the other side of the county could 
not find his farm. The visitor had seen 
his advertisement in.the county paper, but 


only the post-office was given, and as he = 


was hunting around he found another ~ 
farm, Sam Wick’s place. Sam has a good ~ 
sign along the road, ‘‘Broad Acre Farm” 
and underneath written in chalk, “Youn 
Pigs for Sale,’”’ so the stranger went in an 
bought there. . 

The habit of naming farms and places is 3 
much more common in Europe than in 
this country. Nearly all farms in Great 
Britain are named, and many have become 
famous through the particular strain or 
breed of cattle, sheep or swine grown on 
them. An American Ayrshire breeder 


knows at once, ‘‘Hobsland,”’ ‘Morton 
Mains,” ‘“Lessnessock,’’ “Auchenbrain, ‘ 
““Chapmanton, % “Garclough, “ “Bargen- 


och,” ‘“‘Netherton.”” He may not know 


the name of the owner, but he knows the 4 


farm and the cattle which come from it. 
In some of the state laws referred to, the 
geareae only extends county wide; in a 
ew states, it is state wide; but the United 
States Patent Office is prepared to register 
farm names as trade-marks, if they meet 
certain requirements. he farm name 
must be used as a eo on products 
shipped out of the state; in other words, 
interstate commerce. The name must be 
printed, stamped, or otherwise attach- 

ed to each parcel. The federal law 
makes no provision for registering 
names as trade-marks if what you 

Continued on page 49 
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The 
“U. S.” Boot 


years— 
4 @ a stiff test for any boot 


ve: a VERY year a step forward with 
ut some added improvement—a 
a - | better last, a reinforced heel, or an 
od improved process of ‘‘curing”’ the 
0” rubber—until today here it is with the 
foo accumulated improvements of 75 years 
a —the ‘‘U.S.”’ Boot. Look it over ! 

in a Note the many exclusive features— 
at. a the curved ‘‘Rocker’”’ last that makes 
a S | walking easy—the flanged sole— the 
n a extra heavy reinforcements at every 
er a point of strain. You’ll understand why 
7 ne farmers everywhere have learned to 
n- ay look for the “‘U.S.”’ trademark. 

oa Whatever kind of rubber footwear 
t. you want, there’s a type to suit you in 
1c 53 the big ‘‘U. S.’’ line. Every one is 
4 backed by 75 years of experience — 
r every one is built to last. Always look 
. 4 for that “‘U. S.’”’ trademark—the honor 
— mark that millions of farmers know. 
3, 

e = 

; a United States Rubber Company 
g ie: ‘ 

ul e s é ; 






Look for this trademark on all“U.S.” Rubber Footwear 

























~ ‘Gucing extra select q 
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Thousands of farmers everywhere 1 ook to us os usual for 
‘Supreme Quality" eceds, No one will be ,disappointed. You 
can al waysdepend upon “Supreme Brand” seeds, as of 
the choicest quality, fully tested, and guaranteed as to ony 
aod germination. Subject to rigid State and Government tests 


HARDY, BIG YIELDING 
NORTHERN GROWN 


Our specialty: Seeds that withstand drought. Seeds with 
vitality, germination, Me's Big Crop producers under most ad- 
verse conditions. Thoroughbred deede that have stamina bred 
ad them; bred-up for excellence in the samé@*way that you 
ced for size and quality in live stock. Long peoudenga tat 
taught us oe art of scientific cleaning and 
buying safe for you. 


GLOVE From Northern fields where excessive 

vitalit mete reaches Big, bold, plump bi: le beriee— 
y bredinto 6 

Cleaned and graded,—the hind thet goodanes pastas oe 


mati conn eer ALFALFA 
= iy ecltted for thel their ‘Sie pee et ge a 





HUBAM: The new = White Sweet Clover, 


Catalog tells all about a wonderful crop—our 
a a seed. Biggest money-making crop of 
penn ae te _ 


Soseay coe = SWEET CLOVER 


pelt hay and ure crop,—srows — Our seed is 
purity; scarified and of high germination. 


SUDAN Finest hay and pasture grass. Defies 
drought—resists cold—yields abundantly 
aod tr adlaptncoasivgh ssedapee. hie lie’ woeo aaahe 
vely by farmers and st 2. crop 
siz to eight weekof rom sowing. 


Generous Samples Free 


Your name on a post-card will brin: omen Mane Fan os 
Grass seeds for you to test. Our B Vet oe ene Manua) 
Is your guide to better crops. Our freig§&paid prices save 
= money. = ore for the asking. 

ritetoday. Dept. 6 


Not connected in any way with any 
other mail order seed house. 










Go Go where you will yo you can’t find 

Potatoes, Clover, 

aijaife or Timothy ey ours. We've 
ized in these seeds for years. We 

grow and handle them right. 
Our Garden Seeds are no less reliable. No 
seed house has better. We are constantly 
wre ten Bede special strains and 
best for ourcustomers. 
“ Olds’ Catalog 

Tells the Truth” 

our slogan—is no idle boast. 


Write fer acopy at once. Guides 
in planni: crops and mak- 








ound one sweeter and 
advise ever yone LF, it ere contains 5 
cent more een eas cent less 
early white Varieties, making <7 ‘or table use. 
sete Fererpoanes, Szyet. 
ee ae a ee ee coo, 
or Narseries lee 8 Seed House 


SWEET CLOVER 5= 

















; ne Goortins Ware ae Blossom Sweet Saspsnower ao 
un — test your 
roval on on Money Back Guarantee. Exes Excellent foe hay 


E to start a soil bu a 
Grows/0 on all mall soila, "Write today yo 


Seed Guide. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 909, Chicago, iil. 


RED.CL. CLOVER “10%. 


350,0006R APE: VINES 


66 varieties. Also Small Fruits 
ag“ cet, 2 me, nes com pee mailed ry ye zie: 
list SCH, Box A, Fredonia, N 


GRASS SE then. Gemcan ore. can Goshen. Ind. 
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New Grains That Show Gains © 













wis AINE 340.” “Towa 105.” “Penn- 
sylvania 44.” “Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute 131.”’ It is not likely 
that any of Our Folks, especially if they 
are on speaking terms with their state 
colleges and experiment stations, will take 
the foregoing terms for telephone numbers, 
It is not necessary to explain to an up-to- 
date farmer in Maine that ‘Maine 340” is 
a superior strain of oats (out-yielding com- 
mon oats) which was developed at the 
Maine Experiment Station. An up-to- 
date Iowa farmer recognizes “Iowa 105” 
as a superior strain of oats developed by 
his experiment station for use in Iowa. 

Likewise, the up-to-date Pennsylvania 
farmer knows “Pennsylvania 44” is a 
superior strain of wheat developed from a 
single head of Fulcaster at the State Col- 
lege farm. Last year this wheat beat the 
common wheat grown on most Pennsyl- 
vania farms by 6.2 bushels an acre. The 
average yield of this wheat for seven years 
at the college farm was 35.3 bushels an 
acre. The photo above shows a field of 
this new wheat at harvest-time last 
summer. 

Thus you can turn to the experiment 
stations in quite a few states and find that 
superior strains of the staple crops of the 
state have been developed by a long, 
tedious process of careful selection. After 

ears of careful testing and continued se- 
ection, this new grain is given out to 
farmers. In course of time, there is 
enough seed for everybody, and ‘the in- 
creased yield of a bushel or so, or a few 
pounds, per acre, when multiplied by the 
total acreage of the state, means a much 
larger harvest with the same outlay; in 
other words, the cost per bushel or per 
pound of producing the crop is lower 

It is to bring this important work of the 

experiment stations and state colleges 
more clearly before Our Folks, that we 
mention briefly what is being done or has 
been done in some states. Those who want 
to try the better strains of crops referred 
to, can get seed, if there is enough to send 


“out, by writing their cupeciiien stations 


or state colleges. Here are reports on 
what some of the states are doing: 


Take Virginia, for Instance 


Last. year the State Agricultural College 
at Blacksburg, Va., distributed 200 bushels 

of certified V.P.I. No. 131 wheat and 300 
bushels of V.P.I. No. 1 oats. This wheat, 
originated by the experiment station, has 
for three years outyielded all other ‘stand- 
ard varieties grown in the state. It 
yielded four bushels an acre more than the 
average of the best three varieties. The 
oats, originated by the experiment station, 
has for four years outyielded all other 
varieties in the state: It beat the best 
three varieties by thirteen bushels an 


acre. 
Kansas, and Kanred Wheat 


Kanred wheat, which is crowding all other 
standard varieties of hard red win- 
ter wheat out of Kansas, is a prod- 
uct of ten years’ selection at the 
Kansas Experiment Station. This 
new wheat is also adapted to con- 
ditions in states adjoining Kansas. 
Kanred outyields the old Turkey 





ns ny Soe 


This wheat made 6.2 bushels more per acre than ordinary varieties 
















Red and Kharkof by from three to five 
bushels an acre and ripens a few days © 
earlier. This lessens the damage from hotigl 
winds. Kanred is a little more resistant to ~ 
winter-killing than the ordinary varieties 
of hard red winter wheat, and is also nearly 
immune to some forms of black rust. : 
A new early oat, called Kanota, has been. | 
developed by the Kansas Experiment ~ 
Station. This variety is adapted to con- 3 
ditions in Kansas. 4 


Idamine Oats Are Pekar a 


Idamine, a new oat developed on the : 
Aberdeen Experiment Station, Idaho, has ~ 
been widely distributed among farmers of > 
the southern part of the state and has — 
been grown in sixteen counties. All re-— 
ports regarding this oat variety are very 
gratifying. Idamirie is a selection from ~ 
Silvermine, carefully tested out for several ~ 
ears at Aberdeen before distributed to ~ 
armers. In the comparative tests at the ~ 
Aberdeen Station it has been found su- 4 
perior in many ways to the oats commonly 
grown in Southeastern Idaho. The Ex- 7 
oe a Station at Moscow, Idaho, has ~ 
red up several varieties of corn for Idaho ~ 
conditions, also. 


Iowa Develops Oats and Wheat 4 


The Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, j 
Iowa, has devdaned Iowa 105, Iowa 103, | 
Iowar and Iowagren oats—four in all. 
Iowa 103 has a greater acreage than any © 
other variety of oats on the corn belt—at ~ 
least 1,000,000 acres in Iowa, and as many~- 
acres in Illinois, to say nothing of large © 
acreages in Kansas, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and Nebraska. The ~ 
main reason this variety has spread so. 
widely is because it yields better es the = 
common varieties. 

“Towa 105 is a variety that was” espe- 
cially bred for soils rich in nitrogen wheredl 
other varieties usually lodge,” says Pro- ~ 
fessor L. C. Burnett, Iowa Experiment. | 
Station. “This is a very short-strawed ~ 
Kherson strain, and when put on very 7 
rich soil attains a height of thirty-six 
inches. This is a very great advantage in ~ 
our wind-storms, as the wind has: less ~ 
‘chance to blow the ‘lente over. fi 

“The Iowar is another Kherson strain © 
somewhat similar to Iowa 103. Its a~ 
white oat, somewhat later than the other a 
early varieties and is giving us consider- ~ 
ably better yields than either 103 or the 
ordinary Kherson.” <a 

Iowa 1946 is a new winter wheat de- ~ 
veloped by Iowa Experiment Station fom 3 
the northern part of the state. 


Maine 340 a Good Yielder 3 


Maine Experiment Station has been breed= — 
ing small grains, pee oats; some ~ 
wheat and buckwheat. Maine 340 is the” 
result—a variety of oats that is far ahea 
of the common oats grown in Maine. it: 
is considered one of the most valuable 
varieties for New England, and farmers in 
other northeastern states are askin a 
for seed. I 
Other stations have done notah # 
work in developing new grains. We 
will give more reports later. Writ 
your experiment station to find ot ut 
what is being done in -daiagi tate 













































































Keep these Busy 
and we'll All Prosper 


FEBRUARY, 1922 


Can You give him work? 
4 million like him 
need work now 


OU owe it to the man without 
a job to find one for him, if you 
have work that needs to be done. 


You owe it to the man without a 
job, to buy—and buy now—mate- 
rials that his labor can supply, if 
you or your business have pif use 
for these materials, 

Every extra day’s work you cause to 
be done now men off thestreets, 


Every dollar you use now for worth- 
while purposes puts money into 
pons fom, é 
Every dollar you put intocirculation 
ror eae men—checks business de- 
pression — hastens business pros- 
pee y- 
Relieve Unemployment by 
Maintaining Y our Property 


Mr. Herbert Hoover, of 
Commerce and Chairm assem at 
President’s Conference on Unem- 


25 sa Raamenae «alla ea 
of t 


the recommendations 

conference. Please read the sixth 
clause of that report: 
Private houses, hotels, offices, etc., can 
contribute to the situation by making 
repairs and alterations and doing clean- 
ing during the winter-instead of waiting 
until spri ; when employment will be 
more p 
The eleventh clause, which deals 
with the construction industry, con- 
tains this: 

sidering all branches of the . 
empersie -a Scoy: a pecan 
could be employed if construction were 
resumed. 


The findings of ahe conference 
sewed — org a 

oyment can romptly relieved, 
OF the public will an . 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 


4 

Prop maintenance presents a 
large field where action will benefit 
equally both the owners and the 
unemployed. 

You have an interest in or own some 
kind of property—your home, an 
automobile, a or store— 
perhaps a railroad. 

Neglect of your property means 
distet loss to ate and economic loss 
to the whole country. 

A firmly established principle that 
applies to the maintenance of prac- 
tically every kind of property is 
surface protection by means of paint 
or Vv. 


Paint and Varnish NOW! 


W inter is as good a time as any forall 
kinds of interior painting and varnishing. 
Don’t wait till spring to have it done. 
te ing and venishin g done — 
wi e unemployment, w. 
relief is most ed, and will save 
the surface of valuable property, 
The paint brush is ~ greatest 
wea against pro eteriora- 
dona its by- aie Svcs 3 dis- 
ease, ugliness, ion. 
The painter’s brush ‘spreads more 
than sae and varnish, With every 
stroke it spreads economic mainten- 
duck ths moe pe poe 

ients 0: : 
ity. Put the paint brush ph 
—this winter—and you will share in 
a public service to meet the national 
emergency of unemployment. 

+ k . 

"TODAY fe tome few to int than it did. The 
aamen trend of ns od ——— "Boe 
no matter what it costs, the fact remains that it 
peg ppeetig: Np law ot od 


Rust and rot go on till you i 
logical time to paint and varnish is NOW, 


Philadelphia. 


The Bourse, Phi 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Vernish and Allied Inserests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 


300 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1921 
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Test Every Egg Before Setting 


F there is one rule above all others to 

be followed in hatching, it is this: 

Test every egg before setting. Set only 
the eggs that are clear when held in front 
of the tester. Thirty-six hours after the 
eggs are put under the hens, test out all 
infertile eggs which look fresh. 

It is not hard to tell which eggs are 
fertile and which are infertile. A yolk 
will show in the fertile egg, but it will look 
somewhat separated and to ofie side, and 
will resemble a half-moon in shape, though 
not distinctly. If you can see a yolk when 
you roll the egg in front of the tester lens, 
that egg is fertile and will probably hatch. 

In a thin white-shelled egg, such as a 
Leghorn egg, you can sometimes see a 
yolk in a fresh egg, but there will be a 
change after the eggs have been under the 
hen or in the incubator for a few days. If 
a thermometer is laid on the e in the 
incubator, the fertile eggs will have a 
higher temperature than the infertile ones. 
It takes more heat for infertile eggs, and if 
enough heat is applied to bring them up to 
the required temperature, the fertile eggs 
will be overheated. Hence the impor- 
tance of testing out infertiles (which are 
cold eggs) at an early date. An infertile 
egg is not hurt by three days of incubation, 
but a fertile egg is spoiled for food pur- 
poses at this stage. 

Set two or three hens at the same time 
you start the incubator, and as the infer- 
tiles are tested out of the trays, replace 
them with fertile eggs from under the hens. 
Trays should always be kept full of eggs. 

In ten days test again, taking out 
all spoiled eggs, dead or weak germs, and 
replacing again with good eggs from under 


By Mrs. J. B. Porter 


the hens. If in ten days the germ does not 
move freely in the shell of a warm egg, it 
is too weak to be saved, and will never live 
to hatch. Full.trays. of. strong, live eggs 
will hatch strong chicks that, barring an 
accident, will live, It is a waste of time 
to care for an incubator one-half or one- 
third full of good eggs for three weeks (the 
rest being unhatchable). ‘In the end there 
will be trays full of spoiled eggs, chicks 
dead in the shell, just pipped or half out; 
those that hatch may seem all right, but 
begin dying in two or three’ days with 
bowel trouble, for which the incubator is 
not to blame. The trouble comes from 
spoiled eggs left in the incubator. These 
eggs throw off a poisonous gas, destroying 
and weakening good eggs. There are often 
half-developed chicks which die in the 
shell. If not-tested out, a single egg will 
poison an entire hatch. 

To detect a dead chick, look for the red 
veins running from the germ to the dif- 
ferent parts of the egg; if only a black 
blotch is seen, without red blood veins, it 
indicates a dead chick. In an egg sub- 
jected to ten days or two weeks incuba- 
tion, a dead chick looks just like what it is 
—a big, black, lifeless body in the shell, 
when seen through the lens in the tester. 

If the unhatchable eggs are tested out 
carefully with a tester Tack reports cor- 

tly, and the temperature kept between 
108° and 104°, very few chicks will die in 
the shell at pipping time, and there will be 
no bowel trouble among the flock. That 
impure eggs left in the incubator will 


* chick can be seen to move around in the 





poison the good eggs, I have learned by ~ 


actual experience, and almost all incu. 
bator people will bear me out in thig, 
assertion. With a good egg-tester the 


shell, like a fish in water, after seven or 
eight days of incubation, 


rovided the —~ 3 
germs are strong enough to be saved. If. 








as 


the egg is warm and the germ does not ~ 


move freely, reject it; the egg will never 


hatch. ee 
Were these diréctions carried out, two” | 


incubators would be sold where one ig — 


sold today, as the only objections to the” ~ 


incubator would be removed, these ob- ~ 


jections being: Chicks die in the shell at’ 
ipping time, and of bowel trouble after 
tching, which often takes the entire flock. 


A little practise and experimenting will — 
enable one to test out all infertile eggs in- ~ 


. 
i 


EM. 


Ty 


thirty-six hours after the egg reaches the 


temperature of 103°. 


Have a good egg- - ™ 


tester, with a magnifying lens attachment, 


which can be used_in daylight. A paste- 

board box with holes in it and a coal-oil _ 
lamp, which must be used in a dark, hot ~ 
room, are only an excuse, as this tester ~ 


does only part of the work necessary to a a 


successful hatch. 
People will never know what the modern 
incubator can do until they attend more 


carefully to this important feature of test- 


ing the eggs, in a reliable way. They will 


ig 


“a 


never be successful in hatching and raising — ~ 


strong incubator chicks, unless more stress - 
is put on keeping the trays full of good 
, during incubation.” As I have often - 


% 


said before in my articles, a poor hatch ~ 


means poor chickens, which, if grown to 
maturity, will be unprofitable. 





An Excellent Pullet Record 
By Orille Bourassa 


het a our pullet,” neighbors call to 
Mrs. J. T. Spriggs of Little River, 
Kan., when they pass her house, and Mrs. 
Spriggs, with a smile, tells of the last 
oui ad gathered from this unusual Buff 
Orpington pullet. 

he pullet, Buff Marjorie, was hatched 
in February. She was given a good warm 
home and plenty of feed along with her 
other sisters and brothers. But Buff 
Marjorie grew up ahead of the rest, and 
then, because she was so grateful for her 
keep, the day she was four months and 
ten_ days old she came singing into the 
house through an ae oorway, and 
fussed about until Mrs. Spriggs fixed a 
nest for her right there in the hallway, 
and in this nest Buff Marjorie laid her 
first brown egg. 

Since her first day, each time Buff Mar- 
jorie wants to lay, she comes up to the 
door and pecks at the screen until she is 
let in to her nest. She doesn’t make any 
noise or fuss, but quietly hops into her 
nest, lays her egg, then goes to the door 
and waits to be let out. 

By the time Buff Marjorie was seven 
months old she had laid forty-three eggs 
and on that date her weight was four an 
one-half pounds. 

‘Sure, it agrees with me to work,”’ says 
Buff Marjorie, or at least this is what she 
seems to say as she scratches busily in the 
corral, and chuckles along to herself. 

Mrs. Spriggs likes chickens. She takes 
interest in bettering chicken conditions on 
the farm, and takes an active part in the 
chicken-culling work put on in her county. 
She is justly proud of her flock of chickens, 
and especially of her aristocratic little 


Buff Orpington pullet, Buff Marjorie. 
That she may not harbor drones, Mrs. 

Spriggs culls out all the chickens that do 

not possess characteristics of good laying. 


The Topmost Turkey 
By Elizabeth Palmer Milbank 





biden not only roost high but sell 
high in Missouri. $1,000 cash was the 
price paid for a turkey by C. E. Stouffer 
of Escalon, Calif., to A. D. Walker of 
Memphis, Mo., who bred, reared and sold 
the bird. The champion of the United 
States (he won that title at the New York 
Poultry Show) weighs fifty-three pounds, 
about five times as much as the average 
turkey, and is three years old. One of his 
ternal ancestors won the prize for the 
turkey at the poultry exhibit of the 
World’s Fair, in St. Louis, in 1904. Mr. 
Walker has been breeding for size for a 
great many years. 


; 





Fresh Air and Poultry Profits 4 


By Smith C. McGregor 


- 


peerss ventilation of a poultry house 


means more than an opening that will 


allow cold air to rush into the a # 


Every farm flock, to be healthy ‘and p: 
itable must have proper ventilation. 


wd 


Each building has its own problem of 7 
ventilation. There is the building with the ~ 


flat top, the ventilator generall being an — 


ne 


open window in the side or end. Go into ~ 
such a house on a cold day, and you will 


notice moisture on the ceiling. 


That is 


proof that the air is not circulating as it~ 


should, and the resulting dampness is very 

injurious to the fowls. Suc 

makes poor living quarters. 
If it is necessary to shelter your poul 

in a flat-roofed building, by sii sone 

place a ventilator through the roof so the 

used air and moisture will be carried out 


promptly. A galvanized iron ventilator — 


costs more than a hole slashed eget = 


the siding, but it is the only way to make — 


such a building fit for poultry. 
Too much ventilation is as bad as too 


a building 


BG: 

Be % 
wa 
ag 
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a 


little, especially in\severe weather. Some — 


poultry houses are open so the wind 
causes a strong.draft through them, and 
in very cold weather this is pretty certain 
to cause frost-bites and other ailments 
that cut down production. A few 
minutes’ work would make it possible to 
regulate the air current. : 
e amount of air admitted should, of 
course, vary with the number of fowls. 
Since this number is a varying one, there 
are tee ache cag ag in a vents 
tion system ows for regulation 
the air current. A sliding door across the 


air inlet is a simple and efficient method, ~~ 


and one that can be profitably installed in — 


i> 


new buildings. It is more convenient a 4 


have the door controlled from i i. 
building, as that enables the er to | 
regulate it when attending the fowls. . 


mn 
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Let Poultry Furnishthe 


Quick Ready Cash 


And when you think of making money from poultry you 
naturally think of Old Trusty Incubators, the champion 


hatchers of strong, healthy chicks. When you get Old 

Trusty, you buy a regular income; and don’t forget that 

poultry dollars are full size this year. Nearly a million owners 
depend on Old Trusty for poultry profits. 


This is the year when poultry will save the day for many farm 
homes. Eggs and chickens mean ready money—quick ready 
cash that keeps you out of debt, that pays grocery bills, buys 
clothes and other things, besides keeping your own table well 
supplied. Don’t be caught this year without lots of eggs and 
chickens to sell. 


Write For The Old Trusty Book 
And 1922 Reduced Prices 


Make big hatches cheap. Yes, I’ve cut prices on Old 
Trusty. Let me tell you what they are. Mail the coupon 
ona postal today. Icansave you several dollars on the 
size Old Trusty that will best fit your needs. Four 
handy home sizes—all with new 1922 improve- 
ments—new metal tray slides—improved ventila- 
tion tubesand moisture wicks—pure copper hot 
water heating system, scientifically designed; clear 
redwood case—each size a real quality machine. 
My book gives you the ‘‘Know How’”’ on 
—-* uts our 29 years of experience 

ck of you,insures success right from the 
start, and answers such questions as: What 
size incubator do I need? Do I need a 
brooder? How can I have an all year 
poultry income? What variety of poul- 
try do I want? Shall I keep my old hens? 

@ How should I hatch to get winter layers? 

And scores of other questions that mean 
money to you. 








Are You In 
The Old Trusty 
**10-Year Club?’’ 


Thousands of Old 
Trusty owners have 
used Old Trusty ten 
years or more. All 
are members of the 
“Old Trust 
Year - Club.’ 
you? Send me your 
name. 

Owned my Old 
Trusty for sixteen 

ears and think there 

no better made.— 
Mrs. Lena_ Smith, 
Newkirk, Okla. 

Bought incubator 

from your father six- 

‘o. Still 

hatches. 

. Stailey, Rives- 
dale, Md 





® “incubator Man” 


AP Clay Center, Nebr. 
® Yes, I will be glad 





Quick shipment 
from factory at 
Clay Center, or 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
We pay freight. 


Sold $612.48 worth of 
eggs and poultry over 
and above what we used. 
Will wens praise Old 
Trusty. rs, R. A. Mil- 


Old Trust 


Incubators and Brooders 


to receive your new 

A 1922 catalog H-28 and 

reduced price on Old 
Trusty. 


Now is the time to get started. Big 
hatches now mean big poultry profits, 
Old Trusty will get them for you. Use 
the coupon, or mail a letter or postal if 
you prefer and get my book and 1922 
reduced prices. Yours for bigger poul- 
try profits. 

Harry Johnson, “Incubator Man.” 7 


Send for Catalog H-28 o 
M.M. Johnson °¢ 
Company 4 EERO 


Clay Center, 
Nebr. 
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address 


___—_chickens and 





Sd expect to raise. next year 
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Look for the 
- RED BALL 


You want Rubber Boots that 
will keep your feet dry and com- 
fortable, when you work all day 
in snow, slush, or mire. 


You want Rubber Boots that 
fit well, and will give you long 
wear. ; 


The next time you buy a pair 
of boots, look for the Red Ball 
Trade Mark. You'll find it in 
plain sight, on the knee and heel 
of every “Ball-Band” Rubber 
Boot. 


This bright Red Ball stands 
for satisfying fit, real comfort, 
longest wear at lowest cost per 
day’s wear. 


Sixty thousand good stores 
sell “Ball-Band” Rubber Boots, 
Arctics, and Rubbers. Ten mil- 
lion people look for the Red Ball 
Trade Mark when they buy. 


We are manufacturers 
of Rubber and Woolen 
Footwear exclusively. 
Our experience covers 
a period of 35 years. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
307 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


‘‘The House that Pays Millions for Quality’’ 
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Here.lies the body of William Tull, 

Who had_too much faith ina gentle dull, 

“ He’s never hurt any-one,’’ William said— 
And. the.very next day. they found Bill dead. 
They called it ‘‘sad:fate,’’-but here’s the dope 
Bill tried-to- lead him-with a piece of rope. 


X..7.0 -minerals needed.for pigs. on 
be alfalfa pasture,” is the.announce- 
ment from -lewa.. swine. feeding 
tests for 1921. 
eral needed. 


Just because Donald Johnson, dairy 
club member of Spangle, Wash., saved $60 


from profits on his first cow,-the bank .. 


loaned him $50 to put with his 
savings, to buy another cow, so 
his community could be sup- 
plied with milk. se 


A-new tester forfat -in=milk 
and creams being*sold inf parts * 
of the country: ~This téster, 
known as the gravity tester, is 
not reliable. In the first, place, 
it is wrong in principle. Many 
folks are buying the tester be- 
cause it is simple;cbutoite aise 
will only cause trouble. 

‘‘Trade your scrub for a pure- _ 
bred,” is the motto. in Oxford 
county, Ontario; Canada. Each 
member of the county livestock 
association» donates”a purebred © « 
bull calf under six* months old; - ~ 
and-these-are traded to raisers of scrub 
cattle; for their scrub» bulls; The scrubs 
are piphe to market ~~ s6ld for beef, 


Alfalfa furnishes the min= 
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Now. is.the time F year to ial a testing association. 


A tested cow means profit 
cASAUUAL 


then the. money is divided ‘and given: to- 


the members. 


Are: we. going. backward ?. Colorado 
cattlemen ‘are driving their cattle to. mar- 
ketas in the olden times, instead of ship- 
ping them’ by rail. 
milés, and-were on“thé road nine” days. 
Remarkable part of the whole matter, only 


a few steers lost weight; most of them . 


gained from fifteen to-twenty pounds. We 

hear that: the railroad shrink is from fifty 
to seventy-five pounds..a..head for -the 
same trip—which makes this a-good-story. 


. The.canny Scots are trying out silos. A 





“Over 300 purebred accredited i cattle were shown 
cat Grove Gity last-fall.. 


year ago John Philip, prominent farmer 


and breeder-of Dandalaith, Seotland, came: 


to’ America*to judge Aberdeen=Angus cate 


Some were driven 100 - 


aN 
) URN 


DY) 


j Fi 


‘tle at the International, and while here 
learned how-to build a silo, so that she 
could erect one on his farm in Scotland,- 
The silo was filled last fall and the farmers 
flocked from: the whole countryside to see 
the strange-sight. According to the news- 
paper, the silage crop ‘“‘was a mixture of 
beans; peas,:tares and Red Sandy oats,” 





It Doesn’t Seem Possible 


Six years-tgo, one of the bankers at Grove 
City, Pa., got the idea into his head thatthe 
‘neighborhood needed purebred dairy cows; 
that the cows would make farm- 
ers more prosperous. §o, he 
~ loaned money to buy the cowsr 
There were few dairy cattle ih 
the community then. Last fall, 
at,the sixth annual picnic and 
> dairy show, over 300 head ef 
purebred dairy cows were shown. 
“41 these cows had been tested 
“for tuberculosis, and were free 
from the disease. Three-fourths 
«Of the dairy cows in Pennsy4- 
vania that are on the govern- 
“ “tient accredited list (as being 
~free from tuberculosis) are in 
‘tte Grove City neighborhood. 
“Grove City isnot a large place}. 
there were 3,674 people in the 
town in 1920, but more than 
5,000 people were at the picnic last fall; 
People used to come five miles to trade, 
Mow ahey come fifteen. 


‘ oo 


Who Has. Not Heard of the: Dairymen’ s League?. 


rPHREE years ago "Phe Farm Pineaees 
asked the foregoing Qhestion, and then 
went on. to.answer in this way: _ 

“It isthe largest vender strongest diiaap- 
men’s organization..in_ this.country——or else- 


where—strong enough to command for its. 
members a fair price for, mik 


What was said then inthe’ rather: lengthy: 


article on the Dairymen’s League 
is still true; it is Still “able to 
demand and get a fair price for 
milk. More than. that; it has 
created a better and”bigger mar- 
ket for milk, as the* pieture to 
the right shows. 

The milk strike of 1916, when 
members refused to sell. milk 
at the price milk dealers named} 
showed what great powerday in 
the hands of the'League. The 
dealers finally paid- what the ..- 
daitymen asked, arid’ the ‘strike 
was ended. Still, the dealers . 
owned. Jand. controlled.” all: thes 
coufitry milk plants and equip-. 
ment; evyem:the milk -cans.the 
farmers shipped milk in All the * 
fartiiers had was milk, and hence 
their only way of keepin 
~d was to qireaten. t ae: hold * 

fro ‘om th 1e 


% 
n! z 


a.) Steg ia 


- this. very, \F8a808, bees a omy 


“Béaghe was reorgsiniged last’ ‘spring” into 
the’ Dairymen’s ‘Léagie ‘Cooperative “As- 
sociation. The plan of this new .orgafiiza- 


“, tion is te,pool all the money from, milk, - 
supplied by the members. The money 
‘from sales is put in one fund, expenses are 
paid, and the balance is distributed among 
‘the members. This plan works very well. 





ie. men’s League milk 


'To get an idea of how the members topk 


‘to this plan, it is only necessary to say 
_ that more than 50,000 members signed 


‘pooling contracts before the plan was pu 
into operation on May 1, 1921. In July, 


, 1921, the League Association was running. 


100 milk--plants of its own. The total 
sales for the first month of pooling, 
amounted to more than $5,000,- 
000. All this in spite of opposi- 
tion both from within and with- 
out the membership. There are 
salways some kickers. 

That it was a wise plan .to 
have milk plants in which the_ 
milk could be converted into 
cendensed milk, evaporated 
milk, powdered milk, cheese,, 
etc., was shown whenthe milk 
drivers of New York city went. 
on a strike last November. if. 
the dairymen had been depend-, 
ing on the New York market_as 
an outlet for milk, as they used, 
to do, they would have been left, 
with milk which they could not 
_ sell. As it was, when the New 
::York dealers refused milk, On, 
+ » account of the strike, the Leagpe 

Association was able to 


? 


ndow, Hamburg, Soetinn, psi Dairy-” * "t “Sve of ninety per cent of it an 


“the Association’s own plants. - 
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WHY SUFFER LOSS 
FROM SICK COWS! 


Easy Home Treatment Keeps 
Cows Healthy and Profitable 


Cows are pretty hardy animals. 
Practically the only diseases they suf- 
fer from are those which result from 
weakened vitality of genital or diges- 
tive organs. These, of course, are 
serious because they immediately re- 
duce the milk-flow—and milk is 
money. We get scores of letters week- 
ly like this one from W. H. Lawson, 
Petrolia, Ont., a dealer who sells Kow- 
Kare: 


“We handle a lot of ‘cow tonics’, ‘reg- 
ulators’, etc., but when it is up to us to 
sell something we can guarantee, we sell 
Kow-Kare. Only last month, we saved 
a valuable Registered Durham cow valued 
at $250 with Kow-Kare. The cow retained 
the afterbirth and after ten days’ doctor- 
ing the veterinary said to kill the cow. 
The owner happened in when we were 
recommending your Kow-Kare, and told us 
his trouble. We donated a box of your 
Kow-Kare and he came back in five days 
for another box and paid for both,” 


As a sample of the endorsements 
we get from cow owners themselves, 
read this letter from C. B. Dodge, De- 
wittville, N. Y.: 


“Since I have been on the County Farm, 
I have been using Kow-Kare in the dairy ' 
for the last ten years. I have 62 cows. 
My experience is that a few dollars worth 
of Kow-Kare saves us a great many dollars 
worth of veterinary bills, and also every 
cow in the dairy that I feed it to produces 
more all the year thru because of the Kow- 
Kare. I have no sick cows or trouble, 
when I begin feeding Kow-Kare, from 
the first of January until I turn them 
out in the Spring.” 


You, too, can be free of such cow ailments 
as Barrenness, Abortion, Retained After- 
birth, Scouring, Bunches, Milk Fever, Loss of 
Appetite, etc., by using this reliable cow 
medicine. General store, feed dealers and 
druggists sell it at the new reduced prices— 
65c and $1.25, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Color Your Butter 


*‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade to bring you top. prices. 
“Dandelion Butter Color” costs nothin 
because each ounce used adds ounce 0 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years 
by all large creameries. Doesn’t color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Use Non-Suck Pokes 


Get the full amount of milk from every 
cow. Self-suekers soon 
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The Oldest Herd of Cattle, 
Who Has It? 


HE oldest herd of Guernseys in the 

United States, as nearly as we can find 
out, is owned by Charles Biddle, Andalu- 
sia, Pa. An importation of Guernseys was 
made by Nicholas Biddle in 1840. The 
herd started by him was kept up by his 
son, Judge Craig Biddle, ‘mad now by the 
Judge’s nephew, Charles Biddle. Accord- 
ing to E. A. Onsrud, of the Guernsey 
Cattle Club, the pedigrees of certain calves 
registered from the present Biddle herd, 
trace back to the Guernsey cow with herd 
register No. 1, which was imported in 1840. 
Mr. Biddle says he has three calves that 
are direct. descendants of cow No. 1, and 
also descendants from No. 2 in the 
Guernsey register. Another old herd, 
owned-by James Logan Fisher, Olney, Pa., 
dates back to an importation by Charles 
Henry Fisher in 1855. This we believe 
is the second oldest Guernsey herd. Who 
knows of an older one? 

Jerseys were first imported about the 
same time as Guernseys, and Ayrshires 
later. The Holsteins came twenty-three 
years before, and Shorthorns thirty-five 
years before. Who has the oldest herd of 
these breeds? 





Feeding mares in foal: I give feeds rich 
in mineral matter. Oats, bran, clover and 
alfalfa, are to be preferred. A grain ration 
may consist of five parts ground oats, four 
parts wheat bran, and one part linseed- 
meal, with bright clover or alfalfa hay for 
roughage. I find the above formula a good 
one and believe it will bring good results 
when fed in the way just mentioned. 
Towa. ilton G. Borgstadb. 





Milk Instead of Booze 


We are told by quite a few city milk 
drivers that the sale of milk has increased, 
particularly among day laborers working 
on buildings and streets, since the prohibi- 
tion law was passed. J. L. Graff writes us 
from Chicago that where the beer wagon 
used to deliver bottles or cases, the milk 
driver is now putting in some good licks 
to help the dairymen along. The drivers 
make sales not only to laborers on the 
streets, but to workers in basements, and 
on every floor of the tallest sky-scraper. 
The milk is used at the noon lunch. You 
would think some of the drivers were 
taking their lives in their hands to deliver 
milk, for they climb ladders, and pick their 
way along iron girders at dizzy heights. 

























HAYES Sprayers 








SPRAY 


Your Hogs, Cattle 
Chickens, Trees and 
Garden 


The sureway to 
bigger profits 


You will have finer stock, get bigger prices, gather more 

eggs and make more money if you r pics todey and ask 

us about spraying for farm tation. Do away with 
aes. lice and other loathsome pests and diseases. 
our » 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION 


on our complete line of power, barrel, bucket, wheel- 
w, compressed air and other sprayers. Prices at 
rock bottom. Never was there a better time to buy. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
Ask for Spraying Recipes 
You can whitewash your barns and fences; save and make 
money in scores of ways with Hayes Sprayers. Gaaran- 


Sold Everywhere by Dealers 
HAYES PUMP AND PLANTER COMPANY 
Department 62 GALVA, ILLINOIS 
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74) disease is now practical Recent 
a} book by practical veterinarians 
tells how to decrease abortion and 
prevent sterility. Special chapter on Vita~ 
mines and essential minerals and how 


MINERALViroc 


combines these elements to help throw 
o -Vitol costs less 
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311 Chestnut St. 


ie Extra heavy tinning. 
Best Quality Steel used. 
Rolled up bottom; re-in- 
forced breast. 


PRICES 
Size Weight Price 
5 gal. 11 Ibs. $2.45 
ee 15” 2.95 
10” i 3.10 


one order or bank draft with order will, bring 
wooan * 

represented we will gladly refund the money and 
transportation. 


te shipment. If the can is not exactly as 


DESLAURIERS METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








Worlds Greatest 
White Collies 
We have 8 fine 
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Sunflower Silage for Sheep 


Cotes silage fed to a flock of 
breeding ewes for sixty days before 
lambing, in feeding tests in Washington, 
gave as good results as corn silage, as far 
as condition and weight of ewes were con- 
cerned. Two lots of five lambs each were 
fed barley, cull beans and pea straw; one 
lot received sunflower silage and the other 
corn silage. The corn-silage bunch needed 
442 pounds of grain, 187 pounds of pea 
straw and 526 pounds of corn silage to 
make 100 pounds of gain. The sunflower- 
silage bunch needéd 660 pounds of grain, 
310 pounds of pea straw and 811 pounds of 
sunflower silage for the same amount of 
gain. Extra grain needed by the sun- 
flower-silage bunch was due to lack of 
grain in the sunflower silage, evidently. 
—— a few feeders say sunflower silage is 
all right for sheep and cattle. One point 
in favor of sunflowers is their heavy yield. 
The crop grows well in dry sections, and in 
high altitudes. 





Cane and Beet Molasses 
for Feeding Steers 


Cane and beet molasses are good feeds for 
fattening steers. The only question, in 
some cases, is whether it is economical to 
feed it in competition with cheap corn. 
Tests at Iowa Experiment Station, with 
two-year-old steers, showed a loss on 
every ration tried, but there was a smaller 
loss when cane and beet molasses were 
omitted from the ration in one set of feed- 
ing tests. Tests a year ago last winter 
brought this bit of advice: ‘Go slowly in 
purchasing either cane or beet molasses if 
the price is higher than corn, pound for 
pound.” If a feeder wants to use a pound 
or so a day per steer for an appetizer. he 
can afford to pay more for it. 





What It Costs To Produce 
100 Pounds of Milk 


The cost of producing milk isn’t so hard 
to get at, when you come right down to jt. 
During 1920, twelve New Hampshire 
dairymen kept records on 196 cows, in 
cooperation with farm management spe- 
cialists, and from the records we learn that 
each one of the cows, in making 100 pounds 
of milk, ate 27.6 pounds of grain, 67.3 
pounds of silage, and 76 pounds of hay. 
The labor of the dairyman for each 100 
pounds of milk was 2.54 hours. These 
costs were 82.8 per cent of the total costs. 
Based on these amounts of feed and labor, 
the average cost of producing milk was 
$3.87 a hundred pounds. 

Any man who weighs the feed and milk 
can easily find what it costs to producé 
milk on his own farm. The man who° 
doesn’t weigh feed and milk probably 
isn’t much concerned about the cost, and 
is the one who shouts the loudest about 
getting cost of production. C. 


—_—.—— 


The chart below shows average Februar 
prices of hogs since 1901. Compare with 
the price chart in January Farm Journal 
and see how slight the change. 
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This 84-page 
book is worth! its 
weight in gold. 
Itsauthor, Hugh 
G. Van Pelt,aprominentdairy five people who will need 
editor and former professorof cream separators or milking 
dairying, is a geste dairy- machines within a year’s time. 
man and one of the best judges Any one who is wasting 


of dairy cattle inthe country. cream by using an old, worn- 
It is so plain and simple that out or ‘‘balky’”’ separator, or 


any one can use it asa guide by hand skimming, needs a 
in selecting good cows, and De Laval Separator. Any one 
building up a herd for large who is milking ten or more 
and profitable production. cows by hand needs a De Laval 
We will gladly send you Milker. 
this book free of charge if you If you cannot give five 
will fill out the blank below names, we will send you this 
and send us the names of book on xeceipt of 20 cents. 


* 
ee Dm cw em ee EE Ne mee mee Mey ey ee ee NR 


Dr Laval SEPARATOR Co., 165 B’way, N. Y., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. Ill. 
Please send me Van Pelts Cow Demonstration Book,-for which I am 

sending you the names of five people who need De Laval Cream Separators 

or Milkers. (Include your own name if you need a separator or milker,)47 


Name P.O R.F.D State ° 


NOTE—After each name, in last column; mark S if person needs a separator, M for milker, SM for both. 


No, Milk) Prospect 
Cows For 














NAME P.O. R.F.D. 





























































Where Does the Money Go? 













LEAR, concise records will help you to make your “§ WwW : 
dollars go farther and bring pa Ae returns. Keep THROWS 
records. e Papec way is simple and easy. A few AND 


entries daily in our Farmer’s Record and Account Book 
will show you where the money goes and what return 
it brings. There are 50 pages for accounts, inventories, 
breeding records, useful tables, etc. Easily worth a 
dollar, but you can get it free. 

How ToGet This Book 
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How Make Big. 


Out of (Ornery ‘Horses 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


By J. A. BUTLER 


BOUT two I witnessed up in 
New York State an exibition of one 
training opened my eyes. man 

by the name of Mackley took a devil of a 

mean, vicious mare that hadn't been harnessed 

for on a oar . _ vad 8 eve 
or to drive. 

— ee of = ae hards = 


That started me investigating. 
I learned that Mackley had sim- 
used the methods introduced 
the famous horse trainer, Jesse 

- Beery, I learned, used to 
ee the country giving won- 
pa eaaegnar ie weer 
horse-training ; realizing 
that he could accomplish more by 
teaching his methods by mail, had 
given up his exhibition work to 
spread his horse-training secrets 


id 


S 
if 


me a way to make 
spr Ca cg 


i 
i 


EL 


if 
f 
g 


Ay 
Ta 
cir 
E 


ites: “Just to test Beery’s 
worst icki 


find. Paid $65.00 for him. 


only a few hours according 
sold him for $135.00. 
Mr. Dell Nicholson, Portland, Mich., writes: 
have sy veetds 8 seer pee ny 
given up 5 it 35.00, 
and now have her so gentle, say litle boy 
handles her. Wouldn't take $200.00 for her. 


HL 
i 


s instructions ha 
pireeriostas 
$225.00. 


_ Everett McBlock, — Cape writes: Have 
just broken a to ta it 
tricks. Sunt be tit for $17.50. Paid 
me $40 to train it, He just sold it to a show 
company for $150.00. 


How I Work 
The big source of my incomeis in buying up 





“fomery™ colts and horses at in prices, and 
after training the animals, selling at a good 
= However, I also pick dh pe money 
ling colts and training horses for others on 
a fee basis. For instance, a farmer had a 
anitteh 7 ie ap that — bad habit —- 
shying. piece of pa across 
road would set the ae a The owner 
thought a page ng! headers pw couldn't 


on the shying habit. 
A teicad of hhis Sor whos 1 hed 
done some work this man in 


the horse as 
accomplish anything—and then the colt was 
usually s; or hurt in some way or other. 


But, when you apply Beery’s principles, there is 
no hard, long work or injury to the colt. 


epee ate Se Bony bay 
not only make money for yourself, can 
‘udieak ah 


Wonderful Book Free 


I have been requested to state that Prof. 
Beery will send his remarkable booklet, “How 


to them. is no use in my going 

















BARREN COWS, 35.5 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 








Deadly Germs Breed in Filth 
By A. S. Alexander, M. D.C. 


WE want every reader of The Farm 
Journal to recognize the danger of 
filth-germ infection and adopt measures 
for the protection of his animals. Similar 
recautions should be taken to prevent 
infection of wounds on man, for many a 
death occurs from blood-poisoning and 
tetanus (lockjaw) that might readily be 
prevented by prompt cleansing and disin- 
fection of the wounded part. 

A mischievous germ known as Bacillus 
necrophorus is present in all places con- 
taminated by hog manure. This germ is 
the cause of canker of the mouth in little 
pigs; bullnose or snuffles, which distorts 
the bones of the snouts of swine and causes 
difficult, loud breathing in those animals; 
an intestinal disease akin to hog eholera 
and known by veterinarians as necrotic 
stomatitis, and the skin disease termed 
necrotic dermatitis of hogs. 

This bacillus also causes the worst form 
of foot-rot in sheep and cattle; causes the 
tails of pigs and calves to drop off; makes 
black, scabby sores on the lips and legs of 
sheep; infects the hoof-heads of horses, 
causing the most severe form of boils or 
furunculosis. Then, too, it may invade 
little abrasions or lacerations of the teats 
of the cow, sow or ewe, and induce a 
serious condition that is difficult to cure, 
or even ruin the parts invaded. 

To prevent diseases due to these germs 
stock barns must be kept clean, sunny and 
perfectly ventilated, for all germs hate 
cleanliness, sunshine and oxygen; indeed, 
germs are killed quickly by the direet rays 
of the sun and by free action of the oxygen 
of fresh air; cheap remedies, surely. Dirty 
teats cause mouth canker in new-born 
pigs. Navels may also become invaded 
by germs and pus abscesses result. Feed 
must come from clean troughs and other 
utensils. Hogs fed ear-corn from dirt- 
covered yards contract necrotic enteritis, 
and getting the infected filth upon their 
bodies develop necrotic dermatitis, which 
causes sores and makes. patches of skin 
slough off. The old filthy hog-wallow is a 
fertile source of such diseases. 

Sheep wound their lips and muzzles eat- 
ing dry or frozen corn-stover, then the 
Bacillus necrophorus gets in its work and 
causes sores. 

All feeding-floors, pens and yards used 
by livestock on farms should, where pos- 
sible be made of concrete, so that they 
can kept clean. 





Value of Milk as Food 


One quart of milk contains as much 
protein as seven ounces of sirloin steak 
and as much energy as eleven ounces 


‘sirloin steak. Sirloin steak, round steak, 


eggs and fowl are compared in the follow- 


ing table: 
Protein 
7 ounces sirloin steak 11 ouncessirloin steak . 
‘“* round steak 12 ‘“ round steak 
4.3 eggs 


8.5 eggs 
8.6 ounces fowl . 10.7 ounces fowl 
When milk is worth fifteen cents a 
quart, steak should sell for thirty-five cents 
a pound and eggs for thirty-eight cents a 
dozen. 





















Mrs. Perley Pig (on wash-day): “‘If 
only the pen wasn’t so dirty!” 















Good Stock, Big Profits 


The better the stock, the bigger the income 
i" a livestock district the ge single 


factor which makes for profit or loss is 

if the quality of the livestock. Poor stock, 
. or good stock poorly handled, seldom 
» shows.a profit. 
+4 To show how great an influence this 
2 factor has on farm profits, the following 
4 table of figures is given. The data were 
> 2 collected in Western Ontario: 
‘8 4 Quality of livestock Labor income 

Under 71% of the average. $ 14 
8 a Tl te iatiot es ces shee ee 761 

g 81 to 90% bia ohio As + bie haw oo 948 
# 4 GR ae 1,310 
iS 3 OR Ge RI. Be Pika ys tee 1,498 
le TE Saas eee 1,610 
Ss 1ZE BO ROO eo 6 SENSRE AN eee 1,872 
6 oe Eg SRE EAL Ta pegInE Pre 2,047 
35 a The labor income shows a steady in- 
a crease along with the quality of stock. 
ic More feed was required in the better 
d : herds, but it was more than repaid. There 

4 was little difference in the labor required. 
n ‘3 Effects of a purebred sire are shown 
je i: conclusively in the following table of 
. , figures compiled among the same herds: 
3, : No. of Labor Milk Feed Profit 
r a Sire farms income sold cost over feed 
e 3 Grade sire... .131 $961 $94 $76 $18 
8 Purebred sire 
: 5 yrs. or less 49 1,248 117 81 36 
° Purebred sire 


“9 3 5to 10 yrs.. 46 1,473 115 81 34 
Purebred | sire 


over 10 yrs.. 74 1,710 137 86 51 


Profit over feed in the highly improved 
herds is nearly three times as great as 
from the herds using grade sires. The 
labor income is nearly twice as great. Of 
the 300 farms in the tabulation, 131 used 
grade sires. In these herds ‘the same 
amount of labor and nearly as much feed 

“ was required as in the highly improved 

= herds, but net profits were lower. 

4 Good stock has a bigger influence on 
farm profits than good crops, as this table 
illustrates: 

Farms . Poor Medium Good 

with Stock Stock Stock 

*L. I, $449 L. I. $1,335 L. I. $1,398 
(39 farms) (36farms) (20 farms) 
L. 1.674 Lol. 1,398 L. I. 1,909 
(68 farms) (50 farms) (54 farms) 
L. 1.786 L.1.1,473 L. I. 2,134 
(20 farms) (26farms) (25 farms) 

*L. I. Labor income 


Under the heading of “poor stock,” the 
difference in labor income due to good 
crops is. $337 ($786-—$449). The quality of 
stock on each farm ‘was the same. In the 

“medium stock” column, the increase due 
to good crops is $148, and in the “good 
stock’’ column the increase is $736. 

To tell the. influence of good stock, com- 
pare the labor incomes’ following ‘poor 
crops.” The benefit due to good stock is 
$949 ($1, 398-$449). In the “medium 
crops’ ’ line, the increase due to good stock 
is $1,235, and in the “good crops’’ line, 
the increase from good stock is $1,348. 

Thus, the increase from good ’stock is 
greater than that from ei crops. Com- 
Ee the first vertical column with the top 
orizontal line: they both begin with the 
a same group—“poor crops” and “poor 
“4 stock.’’. Where the stock remains con- 
a stant and the crop yields increase, the 
. labor income rises from $449 to $786, but 

e & where the crops remain constant and the 
. & quality of livestock improves, the labor 
income jumps from $449 to $1,398. — 

Therefore, this conclusion: The quality 
of stock is a more powerful factor in 
determining profits than the acre yield of 
crops. But both factors are essential, 
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and neither can be neglected, for greatest 


profit. 


You will take a loss of from 25 cents to 
4 $1 a head if you do not dock your lambs. 
e Do the work: when the lambs are a few 
Sy days old; and castrate the lambs at the 
same time. 
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Cut In Prive 


LOTTE, the Edison of Europe, manufac- 

turer of the greatest Cream Separator the 

world has ever known, announces a sweep- 
ing reduction in prices. 


Labor conditions in  peneral together with tremen- 
dous re-building and re-organizing efforts put forth 
by this big man of Belgium has resulted in cutting 
production costs to the bone. 


And right now at this lar tim exchange 

rates are extremely eda Take advantage of 

this condition while it lasts. Get the most for your 

American dollar. Buy now and save money. 

nig se Paving ong y separator find out how the Melotte has 
Grand and International prizes and how, for Effi- 


Betas of a and Darability—t of rning, Convenience pentenes, <8 


i hiy—the ¢ Great Belgium 


r poi!) 


after 30 Days 
Free Trial 
This ig the offer. NC NO MONEY Do DOWN — FREE TRIAL 


Y PAYMENTS—DUTY FREE 
We will send e ort Melotte Cream Separator 





Gaect to your farm on a30da eheciately Free Trial 
0 pa: to it as if it were 
your own separator. Compare it—testitinevery way. 


When you are convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, turns 
~My hey Sy —. eoore than en others, then 
Fey Seats antl Ue Gapaneber to pall ten. 

Self- 


Bowl tar fis pennies 


and ne like a It is self-balanci: It skims as 

eannot ever oe a , abet y 
romaine, Le. J ae he mil — 600-Ib. Me’ 

for pe a. FN ae ay or No othe: 


Don’t buy an rator until 
found out ail a about the eg a zou here 
guarantee and 


Send This | cael 





Fill out and mail the compen, for New 
Belotte catalog containing full description Them Melotte Separator uicoge te ne Mgr. 
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Send f meee 
coupon for fy rman cahaien Name,..sececeese 
The Melotte Separator {j- 8 54890". Address 
parator f: & Sewer § Address....... 
Dept. 2502, 2445 ovine Oe, eke: Post Office... 
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Th giving splendid sat- 
ousandsi in Use Sagas, ere, germ cri in- 
vestigating our wonderful off new, well 
made, easy running, easily aed, perfect skim- 
mine ere only $24.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closel Makes-thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 
capacity machines. Bowl is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully 
low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


_. ar eee do not fail to 





sent free on request, is a most compl ete, te and interesting book on 
Qaocern crdeee tube tom ee eee Write today for estalog and see our big money GUI) 
saving proposition. 


Separator Co., Box 1065, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Sent on Trial 


2D Ametican Cream 


our great offer. Our richly illustrated astolen, 
cream 
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THE IMPROVED CHAMPION 
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[Answered an 
Ad Just LikeThis 
















Now I Make $50 to 
$100 Per Week 


**For almost 20 years I worked at 
all kinds of jobs and never made 


rent and living expenses 
was hardly anyleft for clothes." 

a ““Then one day I picked 
A pi up a 


and read an adver- 

tisement like this one. I told my 
wife that I could sell SI MeNews line 
of » answered that ad. 


Be Your Own Boss 


We want to send you our FREE book 
“The Modern M t,” in which Mr. Herb 
and hundreds of other McNess men scattered 
ae Se oe , tell you in their own 
words, how they are from $150 to 


yt SFE Ay was : their only -é 4 
mont, wy Any be mg wie ey 
Medicines, ee Se ar PSlecttien, at’ ab 


caeiee aan tious and willing to learn, we 
will help you in the same way. 


Get this FREE Book 
Use the Coupon 


Sis books elie ofl shont it—how we sup- 
Rhigcnr foe 0 oe 
ree 





F FuRST.MeNESS COMPANY ' 
Boz 101 —Freeport, Ill. 
eas ain” Sait a dE 
Boot tertenshow., = "POM Pree g 


| Name........ Ceveccveccccesenssscoscccesecess 


REECE RES SO HS AOE, State..... ee 
J State whether you wish to work in city or 


| NEI 6.0 cocincéneotsathonnbbechbhanebensooh ‘ 
RRO TRE SS ST TS AT AA. 





THE FARM JOURNAL 
Facts You May Not Know 


HE world’s largest bull is Glenside Roan 
Clay, a Shorthorn, owned by Edwin E. 
afler, Yates county, N. Y. The bull weighs 
3,250 pounds. He will be five -years old 
next June. 


The man who is bothered with his horses 
gnawing the mangers should go to the drug- 
store and get some horse rosin. Put some 
in the feed box and pound it to pieces with a 
hammer. A few feeds will cure the horse. 

Illinois. V. A. Moore. 


Morgan horses are being bred on the 
government horse farm at Middlebury, 
Vt. In 1911, the average height of Morgan 
stallions at this farm was. 14.3 hands, 
and in 1921 it was 15.15 hands. The height of 
mares was increased too; likewise, the weight 
of stallions and mares. This is good progress 
in getting around the one objection that Mor- 
gans are too small. What they lack in size, 
they make up for in speed and endurance. 


Only thirteen bulls out of 376 on New 
York farms were over four years old, accord- 
ing toa recent survey. There were forty-five 
under nine months, 121 one year old, 117 
two years old, sixty-four three years old. This 
means more than just a bunch of statistics. 
It means that on three out of four of those 
farms the bulls were so young the owners 
couldn’t tell whether they were good, bad or 
indifferent. -Nobody can tell the value of a 
bull under five years old. The real test of 
value is a comparison of his daughters with 
their dams, and this isn’t possible until the 
daughters come in milk. Point is, hold on to 
ao gg till you know what his daughters 
can do. 


Cow club theater: Members of the Holly 
Cow Club, Colorado, stronglye objected to 
the motion pictures which their children 
were seeing. In a club meeting recently, 
they decided to combine the club’s money 
with their own to purchase a motion-picture 
machine. They did this at once, and formed 
a plan whereby they could personally select 
the pictures to be shown. They buy a new 
film each week, and show it on Friday and 
Saturday nights. They operate the ma- 
chine, sell the tickets, and run a phonograph 
between reels. The public has approved 
their enterprise and patronized their theater 
so generously that they hope to add to the 
funds of the club. Perhaps some other farm 
club might find this a beneficial enterprise 
also. - Elizabeth Partridge, Colorado. 


For feeding range steers, cottonseed-meal 
gave uniformly better results than cotton- 
seed, in recent tests in Arizona. The steers 
fed cottonseed-meal made better gains, had 
smoother finish and dressed out higher. The 
tests showed that 100 pounds of cottonseed- 
meal were equal to 170 pounds of whole 
cottonseed, and cottonseed at $17 a ton was 
equal to Gottonseed-meal at $30 a ton. (The 
cottonseed-meal was low grade, 33.6 per 
cent protein.) Crushed cottonseed did not 
give satisfactory results. The basal ration 
was silage and alfalfa. Corn silage when fed 
with cottonseed-meal gave larger and more 
uniform daily gains than did the ration of 
cottonseed hulls and cottonseed-meal. Cattle 
fed a ration of cottonseed-meal and cotton- 
seed hulls made good daily gains for the first 
sixty to eighty days, after which time the 
gains began to diminish rapidly... If the 
roughage is silage instead of hulls the meal 
may be fed for a longer period of time with- 
out ill effects. 


We will send a banner like the one shown 
below. to the first county that gets rid of 
scrub bulls. . The banner will be twelve feet 
long, regulation size, suitably inscribed. We 
authorize the county agent of any county, 
or any other Livestock official, to telegraph 
our Livestock Editor at our expense as soon 
as the last scrub bull goes to the butcher; 
then we will get busy on the banner. 
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HAM PICKLE 


is a cone prepara- 
tion for Sing mect. 
Contains all ~ ae meee 
ingredients exccr 
salt. Cures meat bettcr, 
with less work and ess 
dcliciousflavor. Wricht’s 
Ham Picl:lo is so 
your drurrist— 
guaranteed, 


and ag 

with clo 

Gives Leet He PL ‘dclicious flavor 
—does away with old smoke house 


Sn Re, Ee guts 
tle will smoke a 





ASK YOUR DEALER for the 
Wright's Smokeor Ham Pickle. 
anteed satisfactory or your money 


FREE Smet, oop ant on expertmcthousef Cwing 
toget ahi 


al “ at ry factory cost, rite =. 
oe” : 5, wae WRIGHT COMPANY aD ag 






























Before you buy, buy another mixer oF yop 
30 Days’ Pree ° Trial, 
ions, fesdina oor L pele SS 


Aiso'ne money loaning titer to 
in spare time. 


Price Cut Cut 351 Per Cent. gains 


--the best mixer buy 
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Farm Engineering” and 
Shop Work 


LS oS Se Se Te Te Tee ee 


As MALLstump- ~pulles candeyelap He 4 8 
ower. _At one of the state faire lee Sahie 


fall a small one-man puller..m 

the power of one man to the adeengthy of 
672 men. ,There.were na stum: hie pled pull 
on tHe iseproundls, but the ma 
and “tif enormous loads. -One ied, 


app ied the power by. turning a crank. 







it, was learned in a three months’ 
tor aceidents.one-Maryland 4 

study. was..made. -by.. the 
ates! Bureau of Public Reads. 
Mogt-of the accidents took-place at.peints 
considered safe. For .example, on the 
National Pike, between Baltimore and 
Frederick, there is a stretch of forty-eight 
milés"of’ TO: . that ig as straight as any.in 
the’ state. There were sixteen accidents 
theré in three, months, and during the 
same. time ‘there .were “bat eight on the 
state*road™erossing the Blue Ridge, moun- 
tains. ‘Thisroad has bad curves and steep 
grates. When you're tempted to “throw 
’er ppen,’” remémber these facts. . 


Eyer hear of a ‘‘tractorage”’ (pronouneed 
trapeneeiee gob ‘923? -Fred:-G.. Bier- 
baum, ati-tewa,farmer; has. one. - It.is used 
for ousits his tractor. .and. feed-mnill. 
Whenewer the traetor.is not.in the freld: or 
doing work in the farmyard, it is. thus 
beside the, feed-mill. ; All that.is necessary 
is to adjust the belt whieh lies. ready, 
stari-the engine and grinding begins. The 
building is a small.one. The mill is in the 
front end with a bin built beside it. The 
tractor is run in forward and stopped a 
few yatdsiway from the grinder... At odd 
moments,rainy days, even at night, with 
the use of the searc -light, grinding can be 
done without any getting ready such as 
would be necessary if the tractor were in 
thewschine shed-and had-to be taken out: 
As grifiding is ‘am all-year-round task for 
the tractor it is‘fitting that the two should 
be housed’together.. Mr- Bierbaum grinds 
all the feed for his stock. PL. C. 


A Comfortable Tractor Seat 
Only a few ‘tractor’ makers put decent 
seats on the tractors., The common pressed 
metal séat ig.all right for a few hours, ‘but 
when. ,a, “man, sits on a tractor ‘a]l day a 


presen athe ® seat ‘gets pretty hard. 
At.a local gafage F caw a few discatded * 





folding séats from “Seven-passéhger’ atito-, |’ 
not miake” 


mobiles.—““SAha,”” said I, “‘why 
one into & tractor seat?’- So, the ald seat 
was taken off and the folding Séat trimmed 
of @v. ling not ‘needed for its new job: 
Thé fo back -was left on. A en 
board was fastened to the under sidé of 
seat and a bolt through this’ fastened it 
firmly in,place where the metal seat was 
takgn. of Now I don't have to také tiirns 
a panes: and sitting’ when } run my 
ractor ag ey 
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see why Walsh4s 
lasts so much longer“without repairs. 


Costs Less-—Laits Twice ‘asLong’ : 


‘The Walsh cuts down Hartiess costs. 
The price is no mofe than buckle-har- 
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Buckle Hatnees : 
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Rasily adjusted tofit dfy horse. Has 
Want te 7 i mete + ele rom to_ every adjased 6 paar Shmoon 7 hard. 


three times strongef,’ *- ware, improved hames, etc. 
Special li 
month only. Bay us your name and 
receive ‘pur on 9 illustrated catalog— 
our 30 days’ f i 

ness, yet, it. not! only: outlasts jtwo pn el cng ce Fol = 
buckle wages, but saves many a harness to your neighbofs. 
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‘WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 4.4 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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chargefor credit. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Putting Pep Into 





Country Schools 


By W. A. FREEHOFF, Wisconsin 

















A class of boys judging stock in country high school 


squarely upon the boys and girls who 

are now growing up in the country. 
If they are satisfied with life in the coun- 
try, nothing on earth can pry them from 
the soil. ita not, they will sooner or later 
go to the cities. 

In making the boys and girls satisfied, 
the church will be called upon to help, 
but the main work will have to be done b 
our schools, because the school can reach 
homes that the church can not. The one- 
room schoolhouses are giving way to the 
consolidated district school and the rural- 
life high school. " 

In the past, the teachers of the rural 
schools have been city trained and city 
bred, who in turn often trained farm boys 
and girls for city life, and away from the 


[oe future of our farming rests 


country. Today, the rural schools are 
searching for men who aré able to show re- 
sults in better farmers and home-makers 
and a more contented countryside. 

These teachers realize the value of the 
regular classroom work, but they also 
take their pupils out into the fields, For 
instance, the Milltown high school, in 
Wisconsin, has thirteen acres of farm iand 
and a teacherage. This gives it elbow 
room enough to do farm work which can 
not be done on the farms of the pupils. It 
also gives the principal of the school, or 
whoever-supervises the land, a chance to 
keep up with his work, and to refresh 
himself physically and mentally. The 
experience of taking care of these plots 
and of directing the pupils should prove _ 

Continued on page 48 


What Can Farmers Do for the Church? 


By Rev. WILLIAM H. LEACH 


ARGE-visioned farmers do not need to 
be told, as American business men re- 
cently were told by Roger Babson, that 
spiritual teaching and moral living are the 
basis of successful business and social life. 
They appreciate the work of the church 
in establishing a moral force in their com- 
munities, the training in character it offers 
their children and its opportunity for 
social activities for their wives and 
themselves. 

The country church of today is alive. 
Its ministers have shared in the farm 
aes of the past decade and are usually 
oyal to their calling. In press and from 
platform they have espoused the cause of 
the farmers. Their greatest ambition has 
become to secure justice for the men of 
the soil. And yet, as a class, they are 
underpaid as compared with their brothers 
who oceupy the pulpits in city and town. 

There has been much said in the past 
few years about the debt that the rural 
church owes the country. Not enough 
has been said about the debt that the 
farmers owe the church. For the problem 
of the country church will not be settled 
by preachers’ conferences but in the fields 
by the farmers who believe in the church. 

The least that farmers can do is to help 
support the church. It is democratic, and 
is supported by contributions from its 
friends and membership. Its expenses 
are the minister’s salary, upkeep of the 
building, heat, light and other incidentals. 
Most churches have also a benevolent fund 
which goes for missionary work away from 
home. 

It costs more to feed the cows than it 
did before the war; likewise, it costs more 
to maintain the church. The minister 
needs a larger income to care for himself 
and family. Other expenses are all greater. 
ae gi have learned = other 

t niggardly investments pay 
niggardly returns. Veriscte should do 


more than give a little money. They 
should attend the services of the church. 

This is difficult for many, especially on 
dairy farms. If cows were regulated like 
the manna of the Old Testament, they 
would give a double portion of milk on 
Saturday and then rest on Sunday. Un- 
fortunately, cows are not made that way. 
They demand attention. But where-there 
is a real desire farmers can attend service 
on Sunday. If it is impossible to attend 
in the morning, why not ask the minister 
to plan an attractive Sunday evening 
service? The writer has found that the 
evening service is possible for country 
people. The whole thing is just the 
question of believing that the church is 
sufficiently worth while. 

The farmer who wants to do his whole 
duty can go still farther. He can accept 
an Office in the church. Back in the war 
days we were told that no man had a right 
to be so busy that he couldn’t take an in- 
terest in things patriotic. It isn’t putting - 
it too strong to say that no man has a 
right to be so busy that he can’t take time 
2} of service to his neighbors and to 


Leadership is the great need of the coun- 
try-church. More than the city church, 
‘it is likely to be a one-man institution, 
and that man is usually the minister. But 
no church can play the part that it ought 
to in the neighborhood unless the minister 
is backed by men who believe enough in 
<i » < willing to give some time and 
thought. 

Most of the denominations today have 
organized departments to study the prob- 
lems of the country church. They have 
expressed their belief in the rural church 
and are investing money in country 
ministers to make them efficient. Their 
efforts need to be met by the farmers who 
are willing to help. As is always the case: 
the farmers are helping. 
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Embroidered 
Velour Scarf CE 
Free With % =~ 

This Suite %& 


unre e 


". 20 Days’ 
)) FREE Trial 


Here is a better-than-usual Spear Bargain! Hereis 
i a Big Roomtul of Handsome, Usefu urable Fur- 
niture ata Slashing Reduction in Price! 

You can try these 8 Stunning Pieces for a whole 
month right in your own home at my risk. Then 


Sturdy §f RAGS \ if you decide to bu ou can pay in little, never- 
Depend- IG € \ ed monthly payments. 6 


Former Price $50 


Now Reduced to $34.45 


Easy Monthly Payments 


Picture in your mind how this beautiful, high class 
Living Room Suite will enrich the appearance of your 
home. Think of the years of satisfactory service it 
will give. Only a short time ago people were paying 

& $50 for this suite and were glad todo so. At $34.45 
ZN itis A my ne Beyond Compare! Then, with 
A The Little Easy Payments, you will never feel 
the outlay. I guarantee thatthis Bargain will 
completely Satisfy the most careful, the most 
prudent, the most exacting buyer. And, Back 
of this Personal Guarantee stands my Money- 
Back Bond. If, after 30 Days’ trial your 
satisfaction is not complete in every way, you can 
return the goods. I will refund your first payment 
and all freight charges. The Trial will not cost you 


a penny. 
THE 8 PIECES 


Consider these outstandin,; pointe of excellence 
features that will prove that this suite is everything ith: 
we claim for it. (x) Solid Oak throughout; oak that W. th, 
has been thoroughly kiln-dried, and air-seasoned Order 
(2) Strong, Densadabie Constrneiicg (3) Uphol- 
stered Backs and Seats covered with Durable, Brown Spahish 
Artificial Leather, and padded with comfortable, rest-giv 
sanitary, upholstering materials (4) Wide, comfortable a 
on Chairs and Sturdy Posts omall pieces (5) Every piece: 
large, full size (6) An Artistic Design that gives unusually, 
Graceful Lines. The Suite comprises the following piec 
Library Table 24x34 inches with two big, roomy book 
magazine compartments. Rocker and Arm Chait—both 
inches high and 25 inches wide; seats measure 20x20 inch¢s> 
Sewin ocker is inches high and 17% inches wide; Side 
Chair is the samesize. Taborette is 17 inches high, the top, 
measures 11x11 inches. Foot Stool is 12 inches high, 17 inc 
long by 11 inches wide. The 2 Book Ends are latge and heavy 
to support a number of books. ‘You have your choic 
offinish: Nut Brown Fumed Oakor High 
iden Oak. Be Very Careful to State Yeo 
be pag ia + anh in Ordertne. aeaketh : |b pa Suite, 
rder No. . Terms order, $2.50 mont 
Total Price $34.45. Nr. 


"Velour phy F REE it 


To prove that it pays to “Always Deal With Spear’’—to 
show that my Bargains are always the Biggest, the Best, the 
. Most Liberal, I make for a limited time this Wonderful Offer? 
—If you will BE PROMPT; if you will send your order for 
the library suite QUICKLY, I will send you absolutely Free 

a Luxuriously Handsome Table Scarf. This cover is ve 
appropriate for the Library Table. It is made of a vel- 
vety quality Velour. The Color is a deep, rich blue, dec-_ 
orated with a handsomé gold art em- 
broidery design. The scarf is 15 inches 
wide and 50 inches long, It is impos- 
sible to illustrate its beauty and qual- 
ity. This attractive Rich-Looking Scarf 
is absolutely Free if you send promptly 
PS Free Trial Order for The Library 
uite. 


Vin <3] Will 
Z § Trust You 


fom a enter seen 


eS ane LL a asecumemme 





Gladly ”’ - Of Pittsburgh 


passes ses eee 
SPEAR & CO., Dept. A-203, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send me at once 8-piece Library Suite and Free Velour Scarf as described above. 
Enclosed is $1 first payment. It is understood that if at the end of the 30 days’. 
trial I decide to keep it, I will send you $2.50 monthly. Order No. MA625, Total 
Price, $34.45: Send me your Big Free Catalog also. 

Please print or write hame and address plainly. ¢ 


If you want the Nut Brown Fumed Oak put an X in this[ | 
If you want Golden Oak put an X in this Cj 


Be sure to write for my Big Free Book 
Today. It Shows Price Cuts 30 to 50% on 
. Furniture, Bedding, Springs. Mattresses, 
= Bed Spreads, Rugs, Carpets, Linoleum, 
Lace Curtains, eres, Dishes, Baby 
Carriages, Glassware, Stoves, Ranges, 
Lamps, Enamel nf Sets, Aluminum 
Ware, Refrigerators, Weehing Machines, 
Sewing Machines, Guns, Silverware, Clocks, 
Cameras, Victrolasy Paints, etc. 


NATHANIEL SPEAR, President 


»>SPEAR &C0.< 


s—— z ' : 
Tatts Dept. A-203 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MTR RG ~=©Home Furnishers for the People of America 


wy 


. F. D., Box No. or Street and No. ........ 1 ih eae 


PU OUNEG ss 6k 4 vis ennaens State 
if your shipping point Is different Irom your post office fill in line below 


‘Send Shipment to.... 
FREE if you want 
CATALOG write your name 
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Nearly every hen lays in February, 


but not all of them lay stea 





The Incubator on the Farm 


HERE not fewer than 100 breed- 

W ing fowls are kept it is profitable 

to use artificial methods for hatch- 

ing and brooding. This work can be made 

a side-line that will add to the farm income, 

and furnish work for some one in the 

family who is not otherwise particularly 
engaged. 

While it must be admitted that running 
incubators and brooders calls for experi- 
ence, the directions sent out by the manu- 
facturers are so plain, that by 


By Michael K. Boyer 


move them back and forth. The variation 
should be noted—the clinical thermometer 
being correct—and due allowance made 
for the degrees of variation when regula- 
ting the temperature of the egg chamber. 

Before placing the eggs in the machine, 
the lamps should be lighted and the incu- 
bator run for several days, so that every 
part will be working in the proper manner. 





careful study and practise one is 
able to learn how to make a suc- 
cess. The beginning should be on 
a small scale, say, not more than 
300-egg capacity, enlarging the 
plant as knowledge is acquired. 
It is history that the first incu- 
bator was placed on the market in 
1847. It was a crude box affair, 
a fire trap, and with a record of 
about one successful hatch to a 
score of failures. But it was a 
start, and each year improvements 
were added until today the hatch-. 
ing machines can be relied upon. 


Clean Well Before Starting 


Where incubators have been opera- 
ted the previous year, February is 
the time to put them into shape 
for the coming hatching season. 
There should be a general cleaning, 
and all the working parts gone 
over carefully to see that they are 
in good working order. 

Not only should all dirt and 
trash left from previous hatches, 
be scraped out, but the interior of 
the machine should be thoroughly 
disinfected. A two per cent solu- 
tion of a coal-tar dip, or a five per cent 
solution of formaldehyde, will do the work 
all right. 

Hot water incubators will need special 
inspection of the heater pipes. These 
should be thoroughly cleaned by pouring 
hot water through them to remove the 
flakes of rust and any other foreign sub- 
stances that may have accumulated in 
the pipes. 

The incubator lamp must be 
thoroughly cleaned. Put in a new 
burner and wick. If a disk ther- 
mostat is used, it should be tested, 
and if it does not readily respond to 
changes in the temperature, a new 
one had better be secured. It is just 
as important to look after the regu- 
lator. See that it works freely. 


Essentials in Successful Work 


One of the secrets of a good hatch is 
the reliability of the thermometer. 
Thermometers should be tested each 
year before starting operations. 
These tests are made by having a 
vessel of water heated to about 105°. / 
Get a clinical thermometer, place it 
and the incubator thermometer in 
the water at the same time and 





Successful hatches are measured largely by the 


condition of the chicks 


Professor Townsley, Missouri Experi- 
ment Station, says that in testing the 
incubator, it is best to use a high-registered 
thermometer; instead of the 
regular incubator thermome- 
ter, for the reason that the 
temperature may go high 
enough to break the latter in- 
strument. After the tempera- 
ture is fairly well adjusted, 





Outdoor brooders, when placed on runners, are easily 


and quickly moved to fresh ground 


the incubator thermometer should be placed 
in the machine and the lamp kept going un- 
til the temperature can be held within one 
degree of the desired point for atleast aday. 
In operating it is best to follow strictly 
the instructions given by the manufac- 
turers of the machines, as these instruc- 
tions, as a rule, are based on the results of 
a series of experiments made. 
The incubator must not be placed where 
the sun can strike it, as the heat of the 
sun will make the temperature 
change, and failure will result. It 
is also important that the machine 
stand perfectly level in order to 
have uniformity in the egg cham- 
ber. 

In testing the incubator before 
starting a hatch, J. L. Nix, a noted 
poultry authority, advises that a 
thermometer should be placed in 
the front of each tray, and also one 
in the back, so that the heat may 
be noted in all parts of the egg 
chamber. Should there be a hot 
place back of the machine or in 
front of it, gently tilt it so the heat 
will even up. Should the warmest 
place be in the center, keep the 

, thermometer there during the en- 
tire hatch, governing the tempera- 
ture accordingly. 


When Moisture Should Be Used 


In locations that are more or less 
damp, it frequently happens that 
no moisture is needed for the first 
two weeks, then only a light spray 
over the eggs on the fourteenth 
day, and morning and evening on 
the fifteenth day, when turning 
the eggs. A little more water may 
be used on the sixteenth day, and so on 
until the eggs start to pip, when they 
should be sprayed pretty well. Then the 
machine should be closed and not opened 
again until the hatch is completed. The 
water used in spraying the eggs should be 
about 80° F. That temperature is warm 
enough, but not too hot. 

Another method of supplying moisture 
is to take several pieces of heavy woolen 
cloth, a foot square, and wet 
them with warm water. After 
wringing them slightly, place one 
of these cloths in each nursery 
drawer, below the eggs. This is 
done on the seventeenth day, 
and repeated as often as the 
cloths are found dry until the 
eighteenth-day, when the eggs 
are turned for the last time. The 
wet cloth is put in again after the 
eggs are turned, and allowed to 
remain until the hatch is com- 
pleted. Where moisture is. not 
needed in the machines, these 
cloths will remain damp, but 
where it is needed, the cloths 
will dry out in a few hours. 

Continued on page 39 
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ACK in the ’90s, when every automobile attraeted a 

crowd and rubber tires on horse-drawn vehicles were 
aluxury for the well-to-do, Kelly-Springfield carriage tires 
were. recognized as the finest product of their kind. 


The victoria of President McKinley, the landau of 
President Faure of France, the brougham of the then 
Prince of Wales (afterward Edward VII), all wore Kelly- 
Springfields. . 


Later, we began to build automobile tires. . The Kelly 
reputation grew, because although until recently our pro- 
duction was limited, we have always built the very best 
tires that money. skill and experience could put together. 


Naturally, Kellys sold at higher prices than most tires, 
but we never had any difficulty in selling all we could 
make. There have always been plenty of people willing 
to pay more if they could get more. So great in fact was 
the demand for Kellys, even at these higher prices, that 
we planned and have finally completed an immense new 
factory, in which we have been able to increase our pro- 
duction to such an extent that although the Kellys of today 
are the best we have ever built, they cost us less to make. 
Therefore 


j 


2 


You can now buy Kellys for the same price you 


will have to pay for tires that have 
always sold for less than Kellys! 


Whether you buy a Kelly fabric tire or one of the 


wonderful new Kelly Cords, you will get the utmost money 
can buy in safety and in long, uninterrupted mileage. 


There is a Kelly dealer near you. Let him put just 
one Kelly on your car. You'll buy the rest of the set 
without urging. Remember, 





costs no more to buy a _e Kelly. 
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Customers report lets Ta 
winter. heel Ted 


MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box S16, LANG ASTER R, MO. 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
fast, @sy, fine; never clo 
10 Days' Free Trial, No money in advance. Book a 
F.W. MANN C0. Box 40, MILFORD,MASS. 
R’S Best laying, best 
paying chickens, ducks 


e pure- 
~¥1 all at cut prices 
40 years It — experience, and my 100 

age Catalog and Breeders Guide Free. 
A. Weber, Bc Box 22, Mankato, Minn. 


eese. Castes. 5a ern raised. 

‘owls, eggs, Tar at mo — 
Yaleablonse i 1 boo book & catalog tree 

R.F.NEUBERT Co, Bori27, Mankato, Mica, 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
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Fowls, 














108. "Bo. Greider, Box 42, Rheoms, Pa. 


EVERLAY Soo 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter 
ers, Bie white zs uses Rec ers A: 


can Egg ) ag Teatest winners New <= 
pucene, makers. 

wan Ohdshs, thigned antcie. " Catelon tose. 
E VERLAY FARM Box 31 Portiand, 


~emed § ane 















EONS FOR pRoptrt 


Brooders, Babe C Chia” ae ana Eggs fi 
or 

Hatching. Write today. Sent for 6 cents. 

FRANK FOY, Gox 36, Clinton, towa 


BABY CHIX $12-100 UP 


a bipoded orous stock. ASS’T, - 
Rox, gy as — 


orp. "WwW post: uick del ery 796 
e pay /e iv a rs 

alive delivery. garage Galck dal and price 

list. UNIVERSAL BABY CNIOK 00., Peoria, 111, 


—all verte chickens, 
Pree “ turkeys, 
uineas. Chicks, 10 cts. 
GEM POULTRY each. 5 de 
ASSOCIATION, Dept. 5, Mason City, lowa. 


62I BREEDS bred, hardy Enichens ducks, 
‘owls, and incuba- 


















tore at reduced “9 it years. Large 
new valuable ltry book and catalog free. 
F.A. NEUBERT, Bex 319, M Maakate, Mins. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All styles 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
and copy of ‘“The Full Egg Basket.’” Send 25 cents. 
D POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 1, Indianapolis, 


AMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS. Get my 
free circular before you order chicks, tells why the 
Black Leghorn is the greatest layer and most profit- 

able breed on earth, write today. 

A. E, HAMPTON, Box J, Pittstown, N. J. 


20,000 weekly after March 
350, 000 Chicks. 2.0% week atte dow prices, 
4 oven open ed * poe ype gn year. cata. . ee. 

THE KEYSTONE nAteue Richfield, Pa. 


purebred chickens, ducks, geese, 
68 BREEDS S25 
low. America’s finest poultry 
30,000 prizes. nt Agra 4c. A. A. ZIEMER, Austin, Minn, 
Superlativ. 
BABY CHICKS S232: cbs" 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Cat- 
alog Free. Spring‘ield Hatcheries, Box F, Springfield, Ohio. 
PULLETS & Fagen ; 8 to 10 weeks 
new low 

Write for BIG FREE be CATALOG. 

Aerdale Poultry Farm, D, Springfield, Ohio. 
d 
({) SQUAB BOOK FREE Breq!Sauabeand 


Write at once for free book, prices, ete. Plymouth 
Rock Squab Co., 300 Howard St., Melrose ighlands, Mass. 


er PRICES on 


ee, a aaits, Seine 
chickens, ineas, 
and Hares. Catalog f: teen He Be , Telford, ong 


Pri : Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Chickens. 
Special | COS. Best Breeds. Catalog Free. 
































Pa. 
Fine utes, Tusheys, Geese, Ducks, + 
ntams, res, Pigeons, Dogs. , 

Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 





WE PAY @86 A WEEK and expenses and Ford 
Auto to men to introduce ow pte edn oy 


Psrpee mt & DUCKLINGS ft. Pardee, totip. 0-¥. 
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A Poultry Pen Asset 


By F. M. Christianson 


ULTRY manure has both solid and | 
moisture voided together and so, when | 


it is collected daily and used before it 


'Try the New Way 


| 
i 
| 
| 


dries, a double benefit is derived. When | 


manures get too dry they denitrify; that is, 
certain denitrifying bacteria wi ‘destroy 
all the nitrogenous compounds and set off 
the free nitrogen into the air. 

Hen manure is very heating and has 
large quantities of nitrogen, so when 
storing it care must be taken that it shall 
not lose any of its value. 

. Urine is rich in nitrogen, and with the 
larger farm animals there is a big waste 
from this source alone, which is not 
present when poultry manure is used. 

The kind of food fed always influences 
the manure. When hens are given green 
bone, meat, vegetables, etc., a bigger per- 
centage of phosphorus is found, on analy- 
sis, to be present in the excreta. 

It is not too much to say that an adult 
fowl will make twenty-five pounds of 
excreta a year. Multiply this by the size 
of -the flock to estimate. the calount of 
manure possible. 

Pure poultry manure (free from bed- 
ding), such as is collected from the drop- 
ping boards, is at least twice as rich in 
nitrogen and five times as rich in phos- 
phorus, as the barnyard manure. 

Now because of the very large per cefit 
of nitrogen in this kind of manure, much 
of its value soon evaporates if it be left 
exposed, and so there is a reason for 

thering it often. The extra cleanliness in- 

uces health, vigor and thrift in the flock. 

In summer the droppings may be taken 
at once to the garden and used, but in 
winter they should be mixed with a little 
dry earth and kept stored, away from the 
weather, in covered boxes or barrels. 

Do not sprinkle wood-ashes nor air- 
slaked lime on the dropping boards to keep 
them sweet, for the lime contained in the 
wood-ashes will at once react with the 
manure and drive off the ammonia which 
holds the nitrogen, the much-sought-after 
and expensive plant-food, and the very 
thing we want to save 

Gypsum (land- laster) i is very good for 
use on dropping Naxtde, and so is finely 
ground phosphate-rocks When very fine 
the latter is a good insect-powder, and 
makes a good filler for the dust-box. 

The kind of plants that gain greatest 
benefit from hen droppings are the leafy 
crops, which require a great amount of 
nitrogen, but the droppings can be used 
with excellent results for roots, corn, 
cereals, etc. 

For forcing early tomatoes, celery, etc., 
I have never used anything so good as 
liquid manure made from hen droppings. 
Put a pailful of droppings into a tub of 
water and let it stand in the air for a day 
or 80, stirring once in a while. A little of 
this impregnated water poured about the 
young plants seems to make them fairly 
jump out of the ground. 

Nitrogen from any source would be 
worth at least ten cents a pound. 








To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
it she wants to. You might as well ‘ 
money to the birds’ as feed 
high priced re to a 
chickens. It's e Sticbei.” ne 
don’t do it. Use ‘ SCIL. 
No dusting, no dipp no 

inting. Hang up es “bottle, 
Tt acts like magic. Testi- 
monials from every state in 
the unien tell of wonderful 
results from its use. 


Simply put a few drops in 
nests and on roosts and hang 
uncorked bottle in coop or hen 
house. Powerful evaporating « 

vapors which leave bottle are | 
three times heavier than air 
descend in a misty form, 
penetrating feathers. cracks 
and crevices everywhere. Lice, 
mites, chiggers, bed bugs 
ants, roaches, etc., have no 
lungs—they breathe through the pores of the 
body, and are destroyed by Licecil vapors. Will 
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not injure chicks. Bottle, $1.00; 8 bottles for . 
$2.50; 1: 12 we = Be Prepaid. M back tf 

merican Supply Company, 

Quincy, nois. " 





BABY GHICKS 


We furnish Pure Se 











—} Baby Chix fm" Full-blooded stock. One 


of the if, and best equipped hatcheries in _ 


the world. 11 leading varieties. ~50,000 chix 
weekly. Postpaid to your door. Lowest prices. 
Catalog free. 

FARROW-HIRSH CO., Peoria, i. 


LEE’S LICE KILLER 


pee ey eee 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-8, « 
Poultry Book son staid 


disease information. 












incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 109 Cilerinda,lowa 
pees 66 VARIETIES 
oe pn ER Ties. c Cai Lo 
“Grower's Guide,” 2c. An ey 
Write today. HENRY Wag Farmer- 
Poultryman. Box 624, Freeport, Ul. 
TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
Chicks #225222>-"—" Duckling 
gud Laghor $ 
Pekin’ Row eo ren & Runner 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 3 A., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. L Reds 
Wyandottes Brown Coin Cockerels ticks 


¥. Wyaats RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, M. J. 
CHICKS from 200 nee *‘Barron’’ 
tan Baas Real eel 
D rocks, White Orpingtons, 318.00 oat hundred 


Live delivery guaran’ and Breeding 
Gnade teen. Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm, Ridgewood, N. 


and Eggs Record Layers. 
CHICKS i=" White aed Blac Leghorns, ‘conan and 
reasonable, Cai 
free. Von Brlses Pern han D Onan Gene 




















WE PAY $200 MONTHLY SALARY, 


furnish and = <epomnss to all who qualify intro- 
BicteR come = teed poultry and stock : 
COMPANY, X-321, §& » LL. 


HOUDANS. Dit tee Sout Wadots., Red 
Fis Record Eggs and Chieks 
free, W, SHAM ANORE, Box P, Li-tle » Ne de 


seineapieyrasen Rett trea 
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apes an: n’’- t m: 
help_are care Rages hee 
Wissen. Tarn nike... 


Whata- Poultry, Woman Saw 


in Colombia ~ Te. 


V THEN the people in Colombia want.a 
chicken for dinner they hang it by the 


feet until it dies, and eat itt once. Théy? 


waste nothing but the contents. of the’ 


cissied, craw and intestinés,.@¥en cating. 
the entrails and windpipe. —. * 

Here’s another thifg’ that ‘is Ward to ber: : 
lieve, and if I hadn’t proved it I wonldn’t 


believe it either. A maf.in Cali, Colombia, ¥ | 


in the southwest interior, gave his“ order. 


for a setting of hatehing eggs to.an ‘agents, 


there. When the eggs came ‘they were 
broken, and.as the agent had beénepaid he 
took a settitie 3 Of. pi storage, eee a 
to the mati: 
My husband met’ the — “anaes 
+ pe od, [aughitie, ghitig, that he had-to wipe 
ey were ‘thawing, and he’ didn’ 
mat ‘the mative tocatch on thal pa something 
KOE «pT hese eggs ha been. sent 
from New York! ona ship by Way of 
Buenaventura, as they have no eggs there | 
in the rainy season. 
Now the funny part of it is, beforé, ‘fe 
left we’ met the — again,-and he told 
us truthfully thatsout, A the. thirteen eggs 
hers were seven eks, and to prove « 
it he took My- on it and showed 
them to him. I used to.be afraid. if my 
eggs were a week old and got chilled, that 
they jrouldn*tvhateh. = -~ Le sé 
‘Colodado. ©" Mrs. Frank P. Gable: 


Fegding'Pe oultry gn on Doig Ment 
It is absdlutely essential ‘that “poultry 


have meat of some kind. I prefer wecsel 
scrap opgabbit, butdas 

experiencé:, Lastewinteré brhad dr 9 ee sor 
badly,+imjuted by> ah-eutoniibile -thag--Ei 
killed her.-- I cut-up somepfthe-meat-inta, 
am pieces.and spread it-outomplenks 40, 


A agighhir cathe.aleng dnd ’saidsthat. ite 
I would trim all the doese piecta ef-mebt 4 
and hans, the hind ae up itavould.nat 4 
spoil.” * fT so, at nb E aleforne sn 4 
in ak a A nae 

over, it that, kept it. Hoheanndes 
rae d di 

“wanted, ‘sprinkle .a_ little on t 
fréshly cut place and* it kept until I ce 4 
it all, which was about two months. 

JI chipped the tileat_into-smalt' pietes ’ 
ant mixed it with’cérn and eats and threw 
itjout in a deep litter ef oak leaves. I al- 
lowed about an ounce for each fowl in the 
fiéeky © az Wir Daniel, ississep pins vy 


i 53.” fe atoll ad a 


loultry Need’ ‘Love and Care * 


Imthis day of poultry schools, ‘agriculturfil a 
c and eaigruaed sbGths pre: 4 
s s-ofvan unofireiak-person to make 
ap rem about eet raising; and I, 
a 
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remi ‘of the:;small’boy,awho, when ' 
ee red bythe cry of an owl, and seeing a * 
we itn front of him, shouted: “Git 
Way and let somebody a what 


ep mun 43 plea f t 

1s-18 ea for“more, in crest inthe 

pasibiities’ ‘of the Jp oul yoyard,» F: ost | 
Dné is likely to ene cect In many 

kinds oni iene to~date, 

latk .F eal intergst in he hen-vard, May i 

bé th use uge’ that. rte bacle & dpany frem ; 


progressi alon t Tine, . 
i ee “serentifie” is apt’ to-stitre | 


avfay the old-time ‘poultzy keeper. es it 
anced ration’’ creates tooy ayhen 4) + | 
fliig.out-at yando dzouble, wg 


dethink that real-love- atta interest Tor 


hens- rg deep desire to care-forthenr | | 


ee ld do-away asith th terror 
aes Pinto the” sciéntific :thass of. 


pouty, bree ane 
a por one'to 
boat eis 


It ef not 
rap - into Rg 
Hoult” to “stop, 


go out and. cutoff sae ; iN 
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Send Send for, our Free 


longest and 
you the most 


80 Ee g incubator &(80 Chick Brooder:: 7 


you Prefer a areee-paghinevous 180 Egg: 


onl sed Be oe 
only $30.00; with broba 


sad show — — 


Pretent paid onet of fockival 


Wisconsins have hot water heat, 


Gus 


aes space between, double glass doo 


Mac pot Giiforaia okey A ae 


ished i in natural co 


» cheap, hedhpranutke 7 Three sizes,- 
ipped complete with thermometers, e 
tester, lamp, etc., set up all reas to.use.: 


satisfactory after 30 d 
-and hit of ox ules your phone} 


vs ral, snd them 


write for free 1922 Catalog. ' 


Automatic “p can't go 
peraae colony 
180 “ 


Th? 38% APO’ - 
‘os ' . “ “a 


250 ‘Ege Incubator 
Ghick Brood- 


er Both for Only 


Sutisesne COLONY BROODERS 


out—can’t overflow—no 
aay blue flame—no valves 
rooder on the market. 


Incubator | with Colony Brooder $22.25 
Fy, “ 2%. 
34.2 


SoMbany sax 20, RACINE, W 








Pt ees "7; 96, — 


In an hour you caf'rhak@'S better brdddé than | 


you can buy. No tools‘treedéd but'saw arid *ham- 
mer. It will do the work’ af 4 otd’Hehs and™d6 it 
better. The materials, including heater; cost $4.96; 
' I want you to try my Brgoder and will send you plans 


ior making it, together with a Putnam Brooder 


lor $4.75; all postpaid: ‘Try the Btooder out’ 
don’t say it’s the best Brooder yotl' ever uséd, 


deates 
and if ‘you 
returh the 


Heater i in 30 days and get your money back. Your dealer 


will make you the same offer and guarantee. 


Ask him, 


but if he does not carry the Brooder Heater, send me 
and I will mail you a Brooder Heaterand-platis: promptly. 


+} & Be 


Illustrated eircular.frea, 


“=: ik PUTNAM? ~ 
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Iustratec led FRE 
<Nichél's Poultry Farm, Box11, : 
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A other .Can safely be relied upon 


‘ We are 
é \ Plamie 


@ ers, Poultry Appliances and Equipment are 











St 
‘ING UBATOR.:| 


First in the field and first in efficiency, a 
for 41 years. Has taken more prizes, 
dn-all-parts of the world than any.’ 


















to hatch the largest number 
healthiest:¢hicks because of its superior con- 
struction for unvarying, gccutsesty controlled 
heat ‘atid cohstant circulation of pure air... A 
iginators of the Standard Blues 
Kless Oil Heated Colony Brooders: » * 


‘All ‘RELIABLE Incubators, Brooders, Hov- 


@ positive money-back guarantee. 





f 7 RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
/: Box 45 QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A. 
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HENS KEEP BUSY 
SHELLING OUT EGGS 


If Given a Chance 


Every poultry raiser can now greatly in- 
crease profits, through the remarkable dis- 
eovery by a noted poultry authority, who 
has perfected a product which seems to start 
them laying as if by magic—even in cold 
and damp weather. 

This wonderful egg producing tonic is 
known as ‘“‘HEN-PEP” and it gets the eggs, 
because it supplies in a highly concentrated 
form the ‘‘Pep”’ that is so necessary to hens 
at this season. 





HEN-PEP 
prepared tablet form and is simply dissolved 
and mixed with the feed. 


is put up in scientifically 


We are so confident that HEN-PEP will 
tone up your hens and make better layers 
of them, that-we will send you our regylar 
size package for $1.00. Use it according 
to directions and if at the end of thirty days 
your hens are not healthier, stronger and 
laying more eggs, tell us, and your money 
will be promptly refunded. 


SEND $1.00 today (currency or money 
order) or, if more convenient, you need 
SEND NO MONEY—just write and the box 
will be mailed at once, pay the postman. 


Write today—a post card will do. 


HEN-PEP CoO. 
_ Desk F, 568 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


- HILLPOT— 
HICKS 


You get them—all you 
need—when you want 
them. Hatched right from 
record layers, too. Can't 
say that about home 
pees ag —fickle hens, sl 
ertile eggs or poorly- 
| tended incubators. -” . - 


| Leghorns Rocks Reds Wyandottes 


Order now—delivery when you specify. Sent tpaid 
| —safe arrival guaranteed Up to 10 miles. DOGn Fak REE. 


M. F.HILLPOT, Box x45, Frenchtown, N. v 
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E. H. Pgcleston’s new book 


Culture pu raising on @ money- 
ya maki baste. ae > Pony ~~ Fy how to 
ip, market, etc. 284 » iNustra- 


fusertean Ponce toonaai Ga. Box F, Warrenton, Mo. 
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well and strong: Guaranteed ive and full count unon arri- 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Short Items of Interest 


to Poultrymen 


The hen eggs-érts herself just now, 
She eggs-udes most ample, 

She just eggs-ists to show us how 
To set her good eggs-ample! 

Her worth we can’t eggs-aggerate. 
From blame she earns eggs-emption, 

Her eggs ourselves eggs-hilarate— 

: From hunger they’re redemption. 


DEQUATE ventilation helps to keep the 
house free from moisture. Plenty of 
ventilation without drafts keeps the fowls 
healthy and vigorous. When fowls are al- 
lowed to roost»in a draft they catch cold 
easily. 


Hens to be marketed are those that have 
a decidedly crooked breast-bone, scaly legs 
or long toe-nails, or are “broken down’’ 
behind, or have abdomens that are fat and 
hard. 

Any poultry house should be so constructed 
that it may be easily cleaned and disinfected. 
Most common poultry diseases are highly 
contagious. Mites breed rapidly, and in 
houses which are hard to clean are extremely 
hard to eradicate. 


Sunlight is a good germicide, helps to keep 
the house dry and warm, and therefore helps 
to approximate spring conditions. Provision 
should be made so that the sunlight will strike 
all parts of the floor of the house at some time 
during the day. 


All feed and litter should be strictly sweet, 
clean and free from mustiness, mold or decay. 
Serious losses frequently occur from decayed 
or moldy feed or litter, due to the spores 
which may develop into fungous molds in the 
lungs or intestines of the fowls. 


Dressing ducks ordinarily is a tiresome job» 
but it can be made less tiresome by first = B 
ping the duck in hot water and then sprink- 
ing powdered resin over it. This will cause 
the feathers to come out in handfuls. - 

Pennsylvania. Leslie S. Williams. 


Sudden changes of temperature lower pro- 
duction. It is therefore necessary to pro- 
tect the poultry house from north winds. 
This may be accomplished by locating it in 
the lee of another farm building, an orchard, 
or a row of trees. Shade should be provided 
for the fowls in hot weather. 


A hen too closely confined soon becomes 
restless and uneasy. Restlessness results in 
discomfort and the development of such 
vices as egg-eating, feather-pulling and can- 
nibalism. There should be plenty of room 
in the house for proper exercise, not less than 
four square feet per bird in flocks of fewer 
than 100. 

The damp, cold house saps the vitality of 
the fowls, lowers production and aids the 
spread of disease. The hen can eliminate 
moisture from the body only through the 
respiratory organs. A damp, cold atmos- 

here causes the fowl to be uncomfortable, 

reathe rapidly, pant, and finally to become 
completely exhausted. Fowls weakened or in 
an exhausted condition are easily susceptible 
to disease. 


To give castor-oil or other liquids to 
poultry, where individual birds are to. be 
treated, put the dose into a two or three- 
ounce vial, open the bird’s bill and pour it 
down, being careful not to pour fast enough 
to cause choking. In the case of castor-oil, 
set the bottle and contents in quite warm 
water for a short time, until the bottle is 
comfortably warm and the oil flows freely, 
but not hot enough to give discomfort to the 
patient. F. G. Ferguson. 


How to keep poultry (A secret): I was 
down in Los Angeles several months ago, 
and in a show window of a poultry house 
saw a lot of baby turkeys just out of their 
shells. I thought I would get a pair as a 
present for the small boy at home, who would 
feed and look after them while growing. I 
went in and asked the price. ‘‘Seventy-five 
cents each,” the clerk replied. One dollar 
fifty cents for a pair, and just out of the 
shell! I couldn’t see it that way, and turned 
to go out when another prospective buyer 
stepped in and asked the price. He shook 
his head and walked out. As I was going 
out the door another party entering asked 
me what they wanted for the chicks and I 
told him. “Jiminy, that’s too much; they 
can keep ‘em for all of me,” he remarked. 
“Well, they certainly have a good way of 


ey - them,” I replied. 
‘alifornia. W. L. Savage. 
d ; 
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Belgian Hares Improve 
Wild Meat .. 
Bu George. W._Brown, “Ohio one 


~~ 





NUMeROns boys: here,” darmg' ther 
Belgian hare boom severalyears ago, 
raised many: -hutches« ofthese: animals, 
numbers- of which escaped and. ran: away 
to the woodlands .and .copses: to live a 
nomadig life. The result has been a great 
improveménht upon ear small. gray rabbit- 
ab of the wilds. We have caught 
many rabbits this” past ‘season,modst ‘of 


which have indicated a créss of: Belgian |: 


hare, and they make delicious stews. ‘They 
have some of the-wild flavor of the little 
gray animahefanir ot, rm pe ce butt 
are much darger, byiel Gite 

back, shanks? bate belp “fill a 
table platters 

We have iguzhist: reeéntly to 
compare this 8, 1 ads owith the’ 
true Belgia® "gancane) wands “the small, 
wild animal, ‘aad there ees “OH” exacting 
epicurean flavor about *the cross that 
makes the taste come back for'more ofthe 
cross. The rabbits: that are crossed are 
more docile, do: nét. causethe<da t0% 
trees ‘and shrabs:wbowt thecorchard ‘and: 
lawn as do eawitd rabbit syfor thd screed 
bred anima oiieeler graSs,;~¢@lover; agrain* 
from the corn-shoek, and: garden’ -vege- 
tables, which >@ tendency to make 
much bettereflagored meagy"..2 gawk * neu 

Our wildispévintus heres fechcdait orons: 
to am. ex e¢, tand ewilyrcast a 
grown. deer; biaghesbressantesah htaitins, 
while those regultingsfrofithe Cross dre! 
more docilegadt omc w @ w iat odd tre” 

‘ Last. wintenisomecabit omadés Wir 
quarters bemdath Bur d » Orley: baight1 
going out into the rade for These: 
oe gpa winpletnree nko oh aruous 
r abouts n tate aden gvathem 
with the Belgiantypeyand! showe m rftueb* 
larger frame erature in‘ mest ensesacrr ho 

»Why not have this provements the 
wild rabbitktock:in munity 27 ae 
must.and-vwaill fags P reorcog 
there is grass and brush aie sr nate 
hide, so we may as welldmprove the class, 
along with our, other farm animals, and 


we can do this by. liberating a féw or ' 


bucks: into the ‘wilds of the fatms, w 
they ean abide with the wild species. 

We figure that in our county alone the 
liberating of this Belgian stock ‘.as:in- 
creased: our wild rabbit meat tonnage 
many thousand pounds. 
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Biggest Hatches 
| Strongest Chicks bug 


That's what you'll-get with my Cham- 

pion Belle City Hatching Outfit and ‘ 
ied I can prove it. My Poultry Book | 
f “Hatching Facts” tells the whole inter- | 
esting story. Write for it foday— it’s Free. 


Geti into this interegting, prof- joting valuabletime and money 
-paying business now—you missing a big opportun- 
can’t lose-it’s petceg for you ity. Be independent—make all 
bavi on Se start. I ous are  the’profit by doing your own 
uying, aux ao epee pe them hatching the quickest, sur- 

Way” you are. est and easiest way with my © 


140.Ess Champion 


“13m Belle City Incubator 
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Hatch. Nursery — Egg Tester. . 
eve Fibres Dotble th .95buys 140- ck Hot- - 
« Walled Constrection. that : ater, Double-Walled 


Belle City Brooder. Guar- ° 
anteed 4 raise the chicks. . 
Save $1.95—order Rte to- 


Bess geneaiereeet - Wiring Soma 19S 
Bapress Fis Pr epaid East of Rockies 


has led the field for over seven- 
teen ont yoare 2100. Fy atet Cop- 
‘ank—Sel ppnuulates 





And allowed cost of production. With this * 
You are perf, — — Guaranteed Hatching 
in ou are perfectly eae order OutfitandmycompleteGuide 
direct from.my advertisements Book for setting up ny we. 


every year. You save all mid- 
diemen's profits and get the vouched for by over91 1.000 
Belle City at my lowest fac- successful users. Besides, you 
tory prices—based onactual can easily share in mys 


Prize Offers of $1000 in Gold 


No. one else proms uch easy, ways for you to earn extra 
money. s come with “Hatching jae 2 vale 
uable and: instructive book that every Poult Raiser should 
read. Save valuable, time—the early b broods 
~AL oe ek ites nowor write me today for 
ig s.”” wn boy 
it mighty int Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
> eee, i « Racine, Wis. 
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FREE illustrated } Catalogitie’ an 
with copy of contract, 
Just drop us a postal for this-freeliterature. ‘Don'tdetay-- 


STANDARD FOOD AND en ASSOCIATION - 
405X Broadupy . : 
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“On March 12th I 
laced 106 under the 
nternational Sanitary 
Hover. Weather from 
2 or 8 degrees above 
zero at night to 2 
degrees above Gung 
day. I raised 99.6 o} 
the chicks.’ Name, 
Pittsburg; Kans 


“Your hover is per- 
fect. I have never be- 
fore used, or even 
seen, its equal. ” J. H. 
Baird, Warwick, Mass. 





zero weather — 


This hover has reduced chick loss to yy = 
ing. Backed by 12 yearsr among 100, 
Guaranteed to raise meee = chicks and a higher 
——_ of chicks than any other brooder. 

use: Canvas curtain supplies fresh air without 
draft—no smothered chicks. Heated air (no direct 
heat)radiates down over chicks. No leg weakness from 





ee HOVER CO., 


Lie a 
Jae Se 
ry wv f » 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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Hover cut away to 
show construction 


ground warmth. Warmest at curtain, keeping chicks 

distributed—no crushin; Lamp in separate cell—no 

fire, smoke or oil in chick area. 

Lamp unit and ye lift out from top.. Com- 

plete in itself. fe Scientific size—100 

oy capacity. wenn for free klet, or order from 
our dealer or us. New, low price, $13.50 complete. 


423 Washington 


Avenue 


a St. Louis, Mo. 











| BRINGS The EGGS 
INCREASES The PROFITS 


A brand new scientific discovery thet 
makes layers out of loafers. Through its 
use you get every egg each hen should lay 
and keep her healthy et the same time. 

We guarantee increared egg production 
j or money refunded. Our service depart- 
ment will keep in touch with you and 
help you get results. Send $1.00 for lib- 
eral sample order. 


SCIENTIFIC FARM PRODUCTS CO. 
718 Monroe St., Toledo, Chio 
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BAY-OLD CHICKS = : 


and Hatching eee from Heavy 
Producers. Quality Chicks full of 
Vigor and Vitality at reduced 
ee. Guaranteed 1500 miles. 
hite Leghorns, Bar. Rocks, Wh: 
Wyandottes, S.C. Reds, 
of Poultiy Illustrated Catalog full 
as concern- 
ing our 7 4 AP ‘oultry Farm free. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R-16, Goshen, Ind. 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Best All Purpose Breed 
any other pot Rey breed 
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Brown’s Hail Insurance 
By M. L. Hayward 


OHN BROWN stopped his team to chat 

with the stranger whe halted his tin- 

car with the evident intention of indulging 
in a friendly chat. 

“Nice looking crops you’ve got, said 
the driver of the tin car. 

“Tolerable,” admitted Brown. 

“Big hail-storm over on the North Range 
last night,’’ volunteered the cag, ge 

“Did a lot of damage, I hear,’ 

Brown. 

“Tt certainly did,’”’ was the enthusiastic 
reply. ‘Dozens of ‘farmers over tHere lost 
more than $10,000 worth of crops and 

didn’t have a cent of insurance.” 

“Hail insurance is a good thing when 
you happen to get wiped out,” maid teen. 

“It certainly is, and I am repuviniitiaig 
the best hail insurance company in the 
western states,” the stranger hastened to 
say, losing no time in taking advan of 
the opening. “I’ve been writin cies 
wholesale this forenoen, and I’d like to 
add yours to the number. With the crops 
you’ve got here you can’t afford to carry 
your own risk.” 

The outcome of the conversation was 
that the agent placed a policy insuring 
Brown against “loss or damage resulting 
directly from hail,” and the policy also 
contained a provision that the compan 
should not be liable, “except for suc 
portion of the loss as is traceable directly 
to hail, or for any loss or da to any 
crops herein deseribed for any other cause 
or causes combined with hail.” 

Inside of a month after Brown received 
the policy and paid the premium a hail- 
storm jeunes but did not utterly de- 
stroy his crops, but it did delay the matur- 
ity of the crops, and on account of the 
delay the crops were struck by rust, and 
the rust practically finished the portion of 
the crops that the hail did not destroy. 

“Of course your company’ll pay the 
loss,” Brown suggested to the agent. “Be- 
tween hail and rust I’ll hardly have grain 
enough to winter a good-sized snowbird.” 

“We'll pay for the damage done by the 
hail, yes,”’ agreed the agent. 

“But the rust was worse than the hail.” 

“We've got nothing to do with that,” 
replied the agent. ‘We insured you 
against hail—not rust.” 

“But the hail put the crops back and 
because they were put back the rust got 

‘em,” argued Brown, “so it’s up to the 
company to pay.” 

“Tf you'll read your polic you'll find 
that it covers only loss traceable ‘directly’ 
to hail, and that the company’s not liable 
when something else combined with hail 
does damage,”’ argued the agent. 

“Well, we'll see what the court says on 
this point, ” averred Brown, and when the 
case was tried out, the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota held that the damage by 
rust under the above circumstances came 
within the terms of the policy and that the 
commen: was bound to pay Brown’s full 
oss 

“Under this policy,” said the court, 
‘“when loss results from two or more in- 
dependent causes working together the 
company would not be Tiable for any 
greater proportion of the loss than that 
caused by the hail. Thus inthe case of a 
hail-storm which in itself would have 
caused little damage, but was — 
panied by a cloudburst, —— 
damage, 1.0 recovery could be had for That 


portion of the. damage caused by the ~~ 


cloudburst. In this case, however, in 80 
far as the hail brought about a condition 
that resulted in increased rust, and there- 
fore a greater loss would have been suf- 
fered if such condition had not existed, 
then to that extent Brown’s loss is trace- 
able dere to hail and is covered by the 


policy. 


e ¢ pmpeny did not insure ~ 
against Me by rust, but it did insure ~ 
against loss by hail and. if rust was the | 
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result of the hail, then any loss from such 
rust or increased rust, just like loss from 
the lodging of grain by hail, is a loss 
directly traceable to the hail, for which the 
company is liable under the policy.” 





The Incubator on the Farm 


Continued from page 32 


Turning the eggs during incubation is 
necessary to prevent the blood-vessels 
growing fast to the shell. There are dif- 
ferent methods for turning the eggs. The 
original way was to place an empty tra 
over a full one and, taking hold of eac 
side in the middle, the trays were swun 
around so that the empty tray ‘eaekved 
the eggs. 

The breody hen on the nest rolls her 
eggs around, and this fact has caused some 
authorities to advise shuffling the eggs in 
the incubator tray. This is done by lifting 
a few eggs, and thes with the fingers have 
a general mix-up. The eggs do not have 
to be turned completely over. They are 
turned promiscuously, so that the growing 
germ will receive a little exercise. I 
believe that one of the reasons why so 
many chicks die in the shell is because the 
eggs are not turned often enough. 

Where flat trays are used in the incu- 
bator, the eggs should be placed in rows, 
with small end down, so that they will lean 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, with the 
large end (which contains the air-cell) 
upward. When hatching begins, the germ 
rises to the top, causing the chick to begin 
to form near the air-cell, and its head will 
always be close! to that. Air is thus 
afforded the chick as needed. Turning is 
done as usual, but the eggs are kept in that 
upright position for the first week; By 
that time the embryo is so far advanced 
that for the rest of the hatch it does not 
matter in what position the egg lies. 

Cooling and airing eggs is necessary for 
the production of good, strong chicks. 
Professor Heetebry says: “I leave the 
eggs out of the incubator (when cooling) 
until, when I hold one to my eyelid, it 
feels neither hot nor cold; or, in other 
words, at the beginning of the hatch, just 
the temperature of my eyelids.”’ 


Difterent Methods of Brooding 


In the methods of brooding there is a vast 
difference of opinion among poultrymen. 
Some prefer the long brooder house with 
the pipe system, top or bottom heat; others 
like the individual brooder, run by kero- 
sene; and now comes the new invention of 
brooder rooms with coal-burning stoves, 
where from 100 to 500 chicks may be 
brooded in one flock. 

There also seems to be a difference .of 
opinion as to the proper temperature for 
brooding. When F take the chicks from 
the incubator and place them in the 
brooder, I have a temperature of 90° F. 
in the brooder. Gradually I reduce this as 
the chicks grow, and when they are three 
weeks old (weather conditions being right), 
I find 70° F. warm enough for them. The 
reduction should not be made, however, 
during severe cold weather. 


Thermom- 
eters are not 
required reg- 
ularly in the 
brooder, if 
the chicks 
are watched 
Closely: If 
the chicks 
crowd, -it. is 
an indication 


that they.are The latest in portable houses_ 


uncomfort- 

able and need a little more heat; if, on the 
other hand, they scatter about the brooder 
and seem content, we know the tempera- 
ture is about right. When they are chilly, 
chicks will give a continual cry, but when 
they are comfortable they will either re- 


‘Main quiet or give a sort of satisfied chirp. 
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Protect 
Little Chicks 


HICKS need sunshine, air and protection. You 
can [provide all these with utmost economy 
by fencing the runs with 


et * “Pittsburgh Perfect” 


Chicken and Rabbit Fencing | 


Lower line wires are only one inch apart, so:close as to confine the 
smallest chicks and keep out destructive animals. We use nothing 
lighter than No. 14 gauge wire, therefore our fencing gives many 
more years of effective service, yet it costs no more than light weight 
poultry wire. The electrically welded joints produce a neat, rigid, 
effective one-piece fencing without cumbersome wraps, twists and ties. 

“Pittsburgh Perfect” fencing is made complete in our modern steel 
mills. The wire is thoroughly galvanized by the most improved pro- 
cess known to the industry. “Made in styles and designs for farm, 
poultry, garden and lawn purposes. A perfected fencing, and every 
rod guaranteed, Catalogue No. 216 sent free upon request. 


You Need This Book 


Contains farmers’ account pages, crop, live stock and in- 
surance records, inventory, memorandum, calendars, : fencing 
charts, postage rates, etc. Illustrated. Vest pocket size, flexible 
leatherette cover. Sent postpaid for 10 cents, coin or stamps, 
to partially cover cost. Especially valuable to farm owners. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


tsb 
Urn Arcade Bldg, Phir 


This All-Metal Incubator Only $1035 








60 egg capacity 
100 egg capacity $15.65 
This New Improved All-Metal Incubator is » greet 
improvement in Incubator Construction. Suilt 
round with no corners to get cold. Equal heat * 
distribution. Bigger hatches; better chicks. 
Economical, easy to operate. Self-regulating; hot 
water heat; copper water tank; wonderfully 
efficient. 
Low price good only for short time. Send order 
before the rush. Include $2.35 with order. Pay 
balance on delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Write for Oakes Poultry Supply Catalog 337 Dearborn St. Tipton, Ind. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS Ss! cas>st22-| BABY CHICKS 
- ity baby chicks, Proper- 

ly bred, hatched, shipped and priced. All 

leading breeds. Buy your chicks from the Hatched in the World's largest In- 
Oldest Established Hatchery in..the U, 8. cubator and from stock on our own 
Prices low, quality high. Safe delivery Guar- ip, yon ys oe er yp heaig ‘ 
anteed. Write for 1922 Catalog and price list. 1921, Lady Margie 501 te tare 
THE PINE TREE HATCHERY, Box J, Stockton, N. J. yonrs.. Of this ich lavinn quality 


have the following breeds: . 
Indian Runner Duck and Hare Culture tg ‘. 
Finest illustrated Duck and Hare Book. C . Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 


Tells all about th i 
ing Tow! and mest produelg’ animal sta es es 


on earth. How toget a start; quotes 3 ==. ee; 
lowest prices. Sent for 5 cents. Smith’s Standard We also have the very best thoro- 
(Reg. US Pat. Off.) bred utility stock obtainable at our ~ 


BERRY'’S FARM, Box 140 Clarinda, ta, 

—— | usual moderate prices. Twelve popular breeds. 
IEE ae mete inl BABY CHRCKS a Write nearest address, today, for catalog—FREE. « 

ished Rosem ity— etter. - 

erate. “ Saperior service. leven breeds. Choice, free THE SMITH STANDARD CO. . 
range, healthy, heavy-laying Dreeding focns. is) | Boston, Mass. Dept. 98 154 Friend Street 
chicks—shi ed pre and guaranteed, Writetodayfor| ppiisdelphia, Pa. Dept. 98 888 Locust Street. 
complete iterated catalogte FREE. leveland, Ohio “ 1998 West 74th Street” 


© 
FARMS & HATCHERY y 
D 2, Hunterdon Co., New 3 Chicago, Ill. Dept. 98 427 So. Dearborn Street 
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The “Community Marvel” 


15 Bbl. per day Self-Contained Roller Flour 
Mill. Be THE MILLER in your community 
and EARN 


$250.00 to $500.00 per month 
You without milling experience can, with 
this mill make the best creamy flour with a 
high yield, and have a permanent business 
earning steady profits the entire year. 

Sold on 30 days free trial; cost of mill only $1295; a 

6 h. p. engine and small house is al] that is necessary. 

Own this profitable and dignified business. Write to- 

day for our free booklet ‘‘How to Be a Miller.”* 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO. 
1184-1190 Trust Bidg. Owensboro, Ky. 














Farm Ditchers 
[Woe e:tece 4 O@le-lela a. 
To Be 


Given Free 


», GET THE STORY 
a my *new plan to show 


poe) you bigger farm profits by 

# Ditching, Terracing 
w/ Drainage or Irrigation 
I want every farmer in America to know the 
wonderful story of crop insurance and bigger 
yield that follows drainage and terracing. 

The MARTIN cuts, cleans and back fills 
ditches down to 4-feet. Best field terracing tool. 
ree —> or tractor, Sat me plan by which 

wonder wor may cost 

ing. Prices clashed. ™ 
Owensboro Ditcher & GraderCompan 
Box 606 Owensboro, me 
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ALE ‘EM UP with Bernard’s! 

Pliers with the open throat that 
will swallow a wire a mile long. A. 
vise-like grip and a sure, clean cut. 
Many styles and sizes at hardware 
dealers. Made in seven sizes. 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 


BERNARD 
PLIERS 


Wen Se avene conn. © > ‘osraee cores 


FENCE POSTS FOR SALE 


Made from High Carbon STEEL Angles. Fire and 
. Are to be driven. Sandh teber and expense 
of digging Post Holes. Prices are low. 


GUARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS 
ote neeres and sold BERES. Angie Fence Posts 
Pe Laon rom a Factory a illiamsport, 


J. H. DOWNS, **JiRstvcnv. ns. 


We Pay $8 a Day 


armor for automobile tires Positively 
anteed to give double mileage. 





@ARALLEL JAWS 

















THE FARM JOURNAL 


Why I Locked. the Granary Against 
My Wife : 


By W. S. Herin, Illinois 


the weather was very cold, the supply 

of coal was low, my shoes were thin and 
there was not much in the house to eat. 
These multiple discomforts made me stop 
and think. Most of our friends had their 
own homes, some of them had cars; but 
here I was in the very prime of life with 
all the chances of the ordinary’man and 
even drawing a good salary, but for some 
reason I kept in the same old rut instead of 
forging ahead. I made up my mind to 
find out just what the trouble was. 

I began with my income, which was 
sufficient to support my family, if properly 
handled. Next I watched my wife to see 
how she was handling the money, and I 
must say she was doing a great deal more 
with a dollar than I could. So the fault 
was not there; and, to be honest, I could 
not figure out just what was wrong. I 
held one job ever since we had been mar- 
ried, and my trouble could not be due to 
jumping from one job to another. At last I 
asked my wife to help me. 

My wife always wanted to live on a farm, 
and the result of our thinking and con- 
sulting was a decision to try ourselves out 
at that. So in the spring we borrowed 
enough money from my father to get a 
small place near town. We had only one 
horse to start with, but we managed very 
nicely, for farm life was entirely new to us. 

Early in the spring my wife bought a 
dozen hens, some baby chicks and a few 
settings of eggs, with some money that she 
had earned while we were in town. From 
this beginning she furnished quite a num- 
ber of chickens for frying, and in the fall 
the hens began to lay; but I did not pay 
any attention to them, for I had heard 
many people say that there was no money 
in chickens on a farm and that the only 
way to make money with chickens was to 
raise show birds. I had looked up the 
price of show birds two or three times, but 
I could never see any chicken for which I 
was willing to pay a fancy price. In fact, 
I was never very much interested in poul- 
try, which [looked upon more as a woman’s 
side-line than as a business, and so the 
poultry end of the place was up to my wife. 

One day in the fall I noticed my wife 
making several trips to the granary and 
from there to a shed near the chicken- 
house, and I made up my mind that I 
would investigate what was going on. I 
found that my wife had fixed a dry-goods 
box in one corner of the shed. In the box 
were about eight bushels of ground corn, 
oats and wheat, mixed together. I also 
found the little mill which had done the 


I: was about the middle of December, 


grinding fastened to a bench close by and. 


covered with some old grain-sacks. 
This was the straw that broke the 
camel’s back, for feed was very scarce and 
our own crops were small, hardly enough, 
I thought, to feed our stock through the 
winter. So that night-I told my wife that 
she would have to sell her chickens, since 
we could not afford to be wasting what 
little feed we had. She objected and said 
the chickens were really no expense to us. 
We finally agreed that for every dozen 
eggs used in the house and for every 
chicken we ate, I was to pay the regular 
market price and she was to buy all 
the feed her chickens ate, and to bear 
all the expense for them. I was certain 
that she would give up her poultry notion 
as soon as she found how much they were 
really eating, but a few days later as I was 
returning from town I saw a team and 
wagon in the yard. One of our neighbors 
was unloading grain at the shed where my 
wife had her little mill and private feed 
box. My wife was there also. I expected 


oon ee <n 





her to ask me to make out a check for 
this feed, for she had told me just as I 
started to town that she had no change. 
For a moment my blood boiled; if I had 
to pay for the feed it would take almost 
every cent we had above our next year’s 
rent, which would soon be due. 

With chills running up and down my- 
spine, I saw my wife put her hand into her 
— pocket and draw out a check-book. 
She asked the neighbor the price of the 
load of feed, made out the check, signed it 
and handed it to him. I noticed that the 
check was not drawn on the bank where 
we had put our money. 

We walked up the path toward: the 
house, neither of us mentioning the feed or 
the chickens, though it was all that I could 
do to keep from asking questions. 

For weeks I knew nothing, though I 
was always wishing that my wife would 
say something about the chickens, or feed, 
or bank, or money. I was more than 
curious about that account in the State 
Bank, but I did not get one little chance 
to find out. Things went on very nicely 
the rest of the winter; occasionally m 
wife would get some extras for herself 
without asking me for the money; and in 
the early spring I received a notice from 
the Railway Company saying there were 
five boxes at the freight-house billed to me. 
I could not understand what they could be, 
but I ‘hitehed up the horse and my wife 
and I went to town. Upon arriving at the 
freight-house I found that the boxes were 
not for me but for my wife, and that they 
contained three incubators, a brooder, 
feed boxes, drinking fountains and the like. 
When the boxes were loaded in the wagon 
my wife said, “Now get whatever you 
want and then we will get some groceries 
and go home.” 

The suspense was too great and on the 
way home I began to ask questions. First, 
what was she going to do with all of those 
incubators? Where did she get the money 
to buy them and to buy feed by the wagon- 
load? How much money had she left in 
the bank? To all my questions she only 
smiled and answered, “Oh, I have some 
money left and expect to have more by 
spring; but if you really want to know more 
about my poultry I will explain it all to 
you this evening after supper.” _ 

Here is her story: 

“TJ have raised 315 hens this year and I 
am now getting 300 eggs every day, and 
sometimes more. I have contracted to sell 
all of the eggs that I have to sell at fifty cents 
a dozen, and the man comes right to the 
door after them twice a week. I always 
have at least twenty-five dozen for him 
and he pays me every Saturday. You see 
I am doing pretty well. 

“This spring I am going to set 200 eggs 
every week and raise every chicken that I 
can. I will sell the roosters off for ‘fries,’ 
and just before Christmas I will sell every 
chicken on the place, except what we want” 
for our own use. Then early next spring 
I will set the incubators with eggs from 
purebred stock. I want purebred chickens.” 

By the time she was through explaining 
I was more than willing to turn over the 
granary keys to my wife, and take an 
active interest’ in that part of the farm 
which I had thought only an expense. 

The day after our we moved the 
bed into the parlor and made an incubator 
and brooder-room of our own bedroom, 
and then we were ready for spring. The 
next winter I did not have to worry about 
feed or expenses, and today we own our 
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FEBRUARY. 1922 


In 1920 This Home Cost $3218 
In 1921 We Had to Ask $2487 


Our New 1922 Price Is ___ 


°2033 


Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 508—An 
impressive 6-room house with hall, bath- 
room, plenty of closets; 3 large bedrooms; 
kitchen with “‘built-in” conveniences. One 
of our most popular farm-homes. All ma- 
terials complete as specified, $2033. 


What We Furnish 


The guaranteed price of a Gordon- 
Van Tine home covers not only all 
lumber and millwork, but such items 


as: hardware, paints, varnishes, tin- << 


work, nails, kitchen cases, linen 
cases, building paper, gutters, down- 
spouts, buffets, cellar sash, sand- 
paper, steelwool, lath, shingles, 
finishing lumber, doors, windows, 
interior finish, and even coat and 
hat hooks and doorbells. 





Write for These Money- 
Saving Books Today! 
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You Can Afford to Build 
at Gordon-Van Tine’s 
1922 Wholesale Prices! 


Don’t take somebody else’s opinion on present cost of building ma- 
terial, or judge by what some neighbor paid who did not buy from Gordon-Van Tine. 
Find out for yourself how inexpensively you can build today by the Gordon-Van 
Tine “‘direct-from-mill-to-you”’ system. Wesell to you at wholesale because we 
own four big mills—buy our lumber at the source—saw material for a hundred houses 
at a time—do business with 200,000 customers all over the United States. 


Last fall we cleaned out all old stocks. We replaced them with material at the 
new low level—prices today from 30% to 50% under last year’s lowest figures. You 
can buy a Gordon-Van Tine house or barn at three big savings: First, new prices; 
second, our direct method of selling; third, our Ready-Cut plan, which effects heavy 
savings in lumber and cuts labor costs and time practically ao on the job. 


Houses and Barns —Ready Framed 


All the heavy timbers, joists and framework 
sawed, notched, ready to nail together. Parts 











Nu according to blue-print plans. Im- 








Davenport. rt, lowa. 





possible to make mistakes. ters’ work 
is half dene when you get material. Solid, 
permanent construction. 


Highest Quality Material 
All new, fresh millwork and lumber. No ‘ 
—— vernment lumber” or second hand stuff. 
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200 Home Plans FREE 
New edition of Gordon-Van Tine Homes—shows 


Ready Cut metod. Wi Write! sts esa icra 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 
apa ee agg 








ah letietieed “Satisfaction or 

back’’ is theGordon-Van Tine motto. 

ieee get complete plans, tested and prover 

— practical — well arranged homes. Many 

built-in conveniences—step-savers for women 
—comfort no all. 


Pur Fou Mills — Davenport, Iowa; St. 
uis, RMinecari: Chehalis, Washington: 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. We actin from one 
nearest you. 
Garages Surfaced Roofing 
Lumber ready- ~0™m with nails a 
on, baatied “" cement. Fire-resisting. 


marked. Build it 


Barn No. 437—Famous Gordon-Van Tine 
— Roof Barn. Saveslumber—unobstructed 
a Interiors planned tosuit you. In 35 
to 180 ton loft ae 
654 Sizes and Kinds of Barns 
in Our Free Barn Book 

Dairying, horse and cattle barns; Gothic, 
ble and gambrel roofs. Colony ahd individual 
dairy annexes ; granaries, corn cribs, 


houses; 
poultry houses, implement sheds, etc. Guar- 
anteed prices. Free interior plans. Write for 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
Writeus what you are going to build, enclosing 
your bills or estimates. Wegive youa 


PER ROLL guaranteed freight paid price, and prove 
our savings. 





Stairs Building ail Coupon Today ! 
Windows avin oe: ae Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Sash Garages Bathroom and Hotbed Sash 158 Gordon Street, Davenport,'Iowa 


i. -. “ti —— =i. 


Gordon-VanTin eCo. | i O Build © Repair; as follows: 


ESTABLISHED 1666 ] Name. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back § addres: 
158 Gerdon Street sien 





Send me Free Books. I expect to 











Biot i ae Davenport, Iowa é 
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A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Roses 2 5 











of the world’s productions. 
“*"Dingee Roses’’ known as the 
best for 71 years. Safe delivery 
teed anywhere in U. 8. 

rite for a copy of 
“New Guide to Rose Cultuare”’ 












GARDEN & 


. FLORAL 
for 1922 GUIDE 
waite TODAY 


FREE 

A WORTH WHILE BOOK 
Fi growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the standbys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able instructions on plantin: 
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on vegetable, flower and 
and fruits, 12 green- 



















Free for Testing 
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Delicious Grapes for Our Folks 


Start a few vines this spring of 
the three best varieties of 
grapes. Our choice unrooted 
cuttings will save you money. 
Thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers who bought last year now 
have nice gro vines. 

Big Bargain jon of 12 
Delaware (red), 12 Niagara 
(white), 12 Concord (blue) 
with ore ed « road for ~ 
ing, sent prepaid for one dollar. 
Write for list of other bargains. 


R.L. TUTTLE, Paw Paw, Mich. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 








$3.50 Per Thousand. Our strong, healthy, tremendous 
bearing plants guarantee big of luscious berries. 
Best varieties for all kinds of Full line of Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries Large 


5 , Currants and Asparagus. 
stock of extra fine Grape plants. GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. Our customers are making up to $1200 per acre 
from small fruits. New color catalog free. Write today. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 9, Bridgman, Mich. 
EVERYTHING 32 Norn stock 


Flowers, Bulbs, Vines, Roses, Berry 
Plants and Bushes, Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
ete. Honest goods. Catalog free. _ 

A. G. BLOUNT, Hastings, N. Y. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


How To Make a Hotbed 


HE illustration shows how to make a 

hotbed. The framework can be made 
of one-inch, used or unused lumber; or if a 
permanent hotbed frame is wanted, use 
concrete. Put the hotbed where there is 
— on the north—a building, tight- 

ard fence or a grove. Place it on sloping 
ground to permit drainage. 3 

If the boards on the back of the frame 
are twelve inches above the ground, those 
in front should be several inches lower; 
thus giving a slant to the sashes, en- 
abling water to run off quickly. This 
will allow, too, a better utilization of the 
sun’s heat; the slant should be toward 
the south. 


Let Manure Heat Before Planting 


Throw the manure (use fresh horse ma- 
nure) into the hotbed pit in successive 


‘| layers, continuously tramping. Fill the 


pit to within four or five inches of the top 
of the frame on the south side. The ma- 
nure will settle several inches before time 
for sowing the seed. Place sash on the 
frame immediately after filling. 

The heat in a newly-made hotbed will 
rise rapidly until it reaches a tempera- 
ture of at least 120°. A high temperature 
may be obtained for a week or more, but 
it will not do to sow seed over such hot 
material. Wait until the temperature 
drops below 90°, then place two or three 
inches of good soil over the manure if flats 
are to be used, or about four inches if 
the seed is to be sown directly in the soil. 

Letting the hotbed 
heat for several days 
will cause weed-seeds 
to sprout. When the 
temperature gets 
down to. 85° F., rake 
the soil with a garden 


soil. Firm the entire 
surface of the soil. 





An easily-made pit hotbed 


Use for a marker a piece of four-inch 
board as long as the inside width of the 
hotbed. Make one edge of the board V- 
shaped. Press this edge into the soil 
every four inches to make furrows for the 
seed. Drop the seed and cover lightly 
with soil and sand mixed. 

Plants requiring different temperature 
should not be in the sage sections. For 
instance, tomato plants require more heat 
than cabbage plants. 

After planting, sprinkle warm water 
over the bed to moisten the soil. Replace 
the sashes and keep the temperature be- 
tween 75° and 85° P. 

When young plants appear, give them 
fresh air every day if weather permits. 
Avoid watering too heavily; too much 
water causes poor root systems, as well as 
fungous diseases. Use just enough water 
that plants do not suffer for moisture. On 
we growing days, uncover the beds 
and let the sun shine directly on the plants. 
This makes hardy plants. 

Never transplant directly from a warm 
hotbed to exposed conditions. Either get 
the — accustomed to exposure while 
in the hotbed, or transplant to a cold 
frame—which is nothing more than a sash- 
covered frame placed on the ground; just 
like a hotbed except there is no heat sup- 
plied except by the sun. 

When ready to transplant, thoroughly 
wet the bed containing the plants to be 
moved. The plants will go into another 
section of the hotbed, 
into a cold frame, 


field. If they are 
moved directly to the 
field, run a shovel or 
trowel under the 
plants, deep enough 


not be cut off. 





Lowering the Sugar Bill 
By Frank R. Arnold, Utah 


HEE is a thrifty, law-abiding, happy 
old lady in New Hampshire spending 
New Year’s Day in boiling down cider to 
keep it sweet. She is law-abiding because 
she prefers sweet cider to hard, and she is 
happy because she is starting the new year 
in the open air and sunshine. ’ 

She is also, though she probably does 
not-know it, lowering her sugar bill, be- 
cause by boiling she is turning the twelve 

cent sugar that is found in fresh cider 
into the forty-five per cent sugar that is 
found in boiled cider. 

This fact, that sun heat or fire heat, when 
applied to fresh fruit, may increase your 
sugar supply and lower your sugar bill 
was admirably illustrated by a set of 
tumblers containing varying amounts of 
white granulated sugar, which made up an 
exhibit displayed in the fall of 1919 at all 
the Massachusetts country and city fairs. 

This exhibit was prepared by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 
the set of by. a oaetag aay 3 glasses showed 
how vastly the sugar in fruits is increased 
by drying or by cooking. ° 

The fresh Baldwin apple contains nor- 
mally twelve per cent sugar in the half- 
pound, and one glass showed a correspond- 
ing amount of white sugar. When dried 
the apple has sixty-two per cent of sugar in 
the Ealt-pound and another glass showed 
sixty-two per cent of a half-pound of sugar. 


When the same half-pound of apple is 
used for boiled cider or for cider j y the 


half-pound contains ively forty- 
five and fifty cent 0 . In the 
same way es, fresh, dried and in the 


form of peach butter, contain respectively 


nine per cent, fifty per cent, and thirty per 
cent of sugar. 

In like manner the varying sugar con- 
tent was also displayed for plums, apricots, 
raspberries, blueberries, currants and other 
fruits, and furnished an excellent and 
simple demonstration of how, if you raise 
fruit, you can make sugar for yourself by 
the use of sun or fire in drying or cooking 
the fruit. You get increased sugar con- 
tent, though of course you do not get the 
refined white sugar. 

The exhibit was planned and carried 
out by Professor Chenoweth, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, the 
only college in the United States to have a 
special department for food preservation. 
It is technically known as the Department 
of Horticultural Manufactures and deals 
mainly with the manufactured products 
of fruits and vegetables. 
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Mining and 
Transporting Potash 


POTASH 


FEBRUARY, 1922 


_ Potash 


and Progress 


[HOSE who make progress take ad- 
vantage of opportunity. 


Today there is a chance to replace the 
Potash losses of the past years at very 
low prices. 


The current wholesale prices of fertilizer 
material show that Potash is the cheapest 
plant food used in fertilizers. 


There is a fair supply in this country. 
Plenty more can be brought in. 


It will pay you to take up the matter with your 
fertilizer dealer and let him understand that 
you want goods with from 4 to 10 per cent of 
actual Potash. Do it now so that there will be 
ample time to have the desired goods made up 
and delivered. 


SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 
H. A, HUSTON, Manager ? 
42 Broadway New York 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


How the Packers Will 
Obey the Law 


Continued from page bf 


dressing lambs. Before the war a score of 
different markets in different parts of the 
country demanded individual style of dress- 
ing, and packers who wished to self on those 
markets had to meet the demand. It-was 
uneconomical and did no one any good, but 
custom condoned the practise. The Food 
Administration noticed that several styles of 
dressing lambs resulted in the waste of the 
caul fat, because it figured prominently in 
the method of dressing, but was discarded 
when the carcass was cut up. 

In order to save this edible and valuable fat, 
the Food Administration ordered that lambs 
should be dressed after a particular fashion 
which did not result in this waste, and-thus a 
reform was easily brought about which the 
packers could not possibly have secured with- 
out great difficulty. It may be that the 


| Secretary of Agriculture, in his capacity as 
| supervisor of the meat-packing industry, can 





eliminate such other economic, wastes as now 
exist. 


True Figures-on Profits 


The profits incident to the business of meat 
packing have always been more or less a 
mystery to the public, and harm has resulted 
not alone to the meat packers but to pro- 
ducers and consumers also. The constant 
attacks upon meat packers caused a lack of 
faith in the figures which they made public 
from time to time, and in the absence of 
records in which they had faith, farmers and 
city people have been victimized to the extent 
of hundreds of millions of dollars by pro- 
moters of “‘wild-eat’”’ packing plants. Work- 
ing upon the rather wide-spread belief that 
meat packers make enormous profits, shrewd 
salesmen succeeded in selling stock in plants 
which were not built, and which stood very 
little chance of succeeding even if they were 
built and operated. As a guard against such 
swindles and to give the general public 
authoritative information, it would seem 
proper and highly desirable for the govern- 
ment supervisor of the ‘packing industry to 
make public the profits earned in the business. 
In the past these profits have been reason- 


ably reliable, and large enough to mark pack- ; 


ing-house stocks as desirable investments, 
but they have never been unduly large, or of 
such nature as to warrant the promises made 


|. by the “wild-cat”’ artists. 





Too Many Retailers 


In at least one other sphere the Secretary of 
Agriculture might do a great service to the 
consuming and producing public. Without 
any question there are too many retail meat 
dealers—too many for their own good. Those 
who ave efficient merchants who can handle 
considerable volume at low cost, and give 
good service, are handicapped because of the 
many inefficient merchants who divide the 
trade, raise the overhead, and, in many cases, 
make profits practically impossible. This is 
a matter of great importance, but obviously 
dangerous for retailer or packer to discuss. 
Possibly the Secretary of Agriculture can find 
an equitable manner in which to cut out 
those inefficient merchants whose continu- 
ance in business is a drain ypon consumer 
and producer alike. 


A Big and Delicate Job 


The job that confronts the Department of 
Agriculture is a tremenddus one. A compre- 
hensive organization of practical stockmen, 
meat packers and market experts will be 
essential to the successful administration of 
the law. This organization will cost a great 
deal of money. It will not seem considerable 
when brought down to the basis of a steer or 
a pound of meat, but it will add nevertheless 
to the nation’s tax, and consequently will be 
another straw upon the hack of the camel. 
Whether or not we should continue adding 
straws to the tax burden is worthy of con- 
sideration byy every one, even though the 
question has been settled in connection with 
governmental supervision over the packing 
industry. That which is, is, and so far as 
the business in which I am interested is con- 
cerned, the Secretary of Agriculture may feel 
assured that he will have our heartiest co- 
operation in whatevef measures he under- 
takes to improve the business, either from the 
standpoint of the producer or the consumer. 
I feel safe in saying that this is at ag 
of the entire meat-packing i 

fight as to whether or not a law Wald be be 
enacted is over: the aim now must be to get 
the best results for everybody concetned. 


| 
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Strawberries Until Frost 
Everbearing plants have come to stay 


& a i to be grown for market, there 
is still a little bit of doubt about the 
success with everbearing © strawberries. 
That is the experience of commercial berry 
growers, at any rate. 

As a crop for the home garden, ever- 


bearing strawberries will stand a great - 


deal of handelapping and cheering. Oc- 
casionally a —— has poor luck, but the 
rule is that t is pretty sure. Failure 
comes in some tances because the 
plants are not really the everbearing 
variety. Hence, the importance of getting 
plants from a reliable firm. 

There is not room for all the good letters 
about everbearing strawberries, but here 
are some of them: 


I have forty plants, started last spring. 
Don’t know the name of them. They have 
been bearing a nice lot of berries and are still 
full of green ones at this writing (October 
13). Picked a quart of fine large ripe berries 
October 9. They are dark red in color, very 
solid. When taking caps off, the heart of the 
berry doesnot. pull out, as is the case with 
some spring berries. I picked almost four 
bushels of spring berries from thirteen rows, 


each fifteen feet long. 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Katie B. Trego. 


I bought 100 plants which arrived in April 
just before one of our worst spring blizzards. 
The soil had been fall-plowed, but was still 
too wet to harrow and nothing was right for 
those prematurely shipped plants. Beeause 
I didn’t'know what else to do, I had the 
ground harrowed and set them out, though it 
was snowing hard before I finished. After 
that it ramed till the garden was flooded and 
thirty-five of the plants literally drowned out. 
The remaining sixty-five supplied our family 
of five with shortcakes well into October, 
though we had killing frosts long before that 
time. Indeed the strawberries worked fgith- 
fully on till zero’ weather, and at that time 
many plants showed ripe and green berries 
and blossoms in profusion. 

The objection is often raised that the ever- 
bearers use all their energy producing fruit 
and few runner plants are m I didn’t 
count them, but I think my sixty-five pro- 
duced about a million. I reset them the next 
spring, taking only the largest, finest speci- 
mens. I set between 300 and 400, and a lot 
were left to be plowed under. The newly-set 
bed was on soil that had produced an enor- 
mous crop of vegetables last year and no 
fertilizer of any kind was added, which was a 
big mistake, since these plants require heavy 
fertilizing. I received a fairly good crop 
beginning June first, but.by the tame these 
were ripened the fertility was exhausted and 
the next crop didn’t appear till I added a 
dressing of hen mantire.. In July, however, 
there were lots of berries again and today 
(August )) ‘the plants are so loaded with 
bernes ripening so fast ‘that I must begin 
at once to sell them or can them, since 
we can no longer use them all on the table. 
Be sure you get the “‘real thing,”’ though. I 
had two sets of samples, before I bought 
these plants, that proved to be ‘“‘never 
bearers.” E. M. Anderson, New York. 


Here’s a knocker: I Have experimented 
with all the varieties of everbearing straw- 
berry that were on the market a few years 
ago. These berries have been misnamed, for 
they are not everbearing. They will bear a 
heavy crop in the spring, a few berries at 
long intervals apart, during the s er 
months, and per a half-crop late“in the 
fall. The flavor of the spring crop is fine, 
but the flavor of yr Sen: that come later can 
hardly be described, except to say that they 
do not have the flavor of the real spring 
strawberry. Some of the berries are large in 
size, but the majority resemble im size the 
wild strawberry. 

I would not plant large quantities of this 
variety if | was growing strawberries for the 
market. For the garden, w variety, 
pleasure, curiosity and diversion are sought 
for, they should be given a a place. 

Indiana. William 

a pes of strawberries a day: Two years 


ring I bought fifty plants.. They 
wad part ae Le year, for they were ins 


place. The next I transplanted 
them to sandy soil on a hill where there 
was more sunshine. I had wonderful berries 


up to November 1. I picked a pint a d 
all during September and yee = 
New York. V. Hegeman. 
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at once. 


ou write now for our 1922 Catalogue; we 
send the fameus HENDERSON Collec- 
tion of seeds—one’ packet each of Ponderosa’ 
Toffiato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible As- 
ters, H erson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 

-HOW TO GET THEM 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- 
logue, ‘‘Everything for the Garden,” and the 
seeds will be sent without extra charge. 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in @ coupon en- 
velope which, emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order 
amounting to $1.00 or more. Don’t de 


PETER HENDERSON & 
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| MAULES 
SEEDS 


Once Grown Always Grown 





Every lot 
of Maule’s 
seeds for 
vegetable 
or flower 
garden is 


TESTED 
for germi- 
mation and 
growing 
power. 























Send a postal TODAY for the 
176 page 1922 edition of 


The Maule FREE 
, Seed Book 
. It is the greatest seed book we 
have ever issued in our 45 years 


a\. as seedsmen, gardeners and 
\ farmers. Write today for it. 4 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Make Everybody Spray? 


hd Continued from page 14 


that hasn’t one or more such cases As 
long as such conditions are allowed to pre- 
vail, there can be little hope of putting 
Minnesota in the front rank of apple- 
growing states. 

“Quarantine_lagvs have been passed to 
protect our health. We have weed laws to 
putes the spread of weed seeds. It seems 
put. a short step farther in the same direction 
that a law should be passed making every- 
body who has an orchard take-eare of it so 
that it. will not menace other orchards. The 
time seems opportune to ask our legislature 
to pass some such law.”’ 

If Bartlett is right, he is at least in the 
minority. Leading fruit men all over the 
country do not Have much time for a law 
making everybody spray. 


Compulsory Spraying a Failure in Ohio 


There is also a question as to how such a law 
would work out if actually passed: Judging 
by experience in Ohio, the law would be a 
dead letter law. There is a law in Ohio which 
undertakes to make every man with ten or 
more trees spray for San Jose scale, but the 
state has no money to enforce the law. No- 
body seems to care whether the law is en- 
forced, anyway. Fruit experts at the Ohio 
College of Agriculture say there is no call 
from orchardists for a compulsory spraying 
law. Of course, orchardists near nurseries 
must control their pests and diseases. 

“There has been some talk in Iowa about a 
compulsory spraying law,’’ says R. 8. Her- 
rick, secretary of the State Horticultural 
Society, “but I doubt whether such a law 
would be a good thing. Such a law would be 
hard to enforce, and would work hardship on 
small orchards. That is, some owners who do 
not know anything about spraying would 
chop down their trees rather than spray. Our 
orchards are more or less isolated and one 
man can get good results, whether his 
neighbor*sprays or not. I believe education 
will do more than a law to get trees sprayed. 
We are getting more trees sprayed every year 
in Iowa. A possible solution for the problem 
of spraying small orchards is the ‘spraying 
ring.’ For instance, the county agent of 
Benton county, Iowa, has organized more 
than twenty spraying rings, and expects to 
have every orchard sprayed.” __ 

T. J. Maney, Chief of Pomology Section, 
Iowa Experiment Station, says that he does 
not believe such a law will ever be passed in 
Iowa. It would not, in his mind, be prac- 
tical, because it would take too many police 
officers to enforce it. 

“There is always a great deal of feeling on 
the part of small orchardists when such a law 
is mentioned,”’ says J. R. Cooper, Horticul- 
turist at the Arkansas College of Agriculture. 
He thinks such a law would eventually be a 
good thing, but he doesn’t see how it could 
be passed, and if passed, how it could be en- 
foreed. All of which is not very favorable 
toward compulsory spraying. 


No Need for the’ Law in New Jersey 


In New Jersey, where orchards are much 
closer together, you would think such a law 
might be welcome, but A. F. Mason, Special- 
ist in Horticulture at the State Agricultural 
College, says New Jersey fruit growers do not 

_ want such a law. 
‘There is enough difference in the price of 
sprayed and unsprayed fruit to make most 
commercial growers spray,” he says. And 


he says that. Besides, he believes that a man 
who sprays only to obey the law will not 
spray well enough to control insects and dis- 
eases. 
methods of spraying, some growers have 
trouble keeping down pests. 

There are exceptions to every rule;and Mr. 
Mason cites an instance: In some sections of 
New Jersey there has been serious trouble 
frori codling-moth, in which case it would be 
desirable to have all growers spray. How- 
ever, in such cases the state entomologist 
has enough power to turn the tide. 

Pennsylvania doesn’t want such a law, 
according to Prof. F. M. Fagan, Horticul- 
turist at State College. ‘‘I believe the grower 
who takes care of his own orchard need not 
worry much as to the condition of» his 
neighbor’s, except in a few cases where a 


law might be a good thing if all the enforce- 





ment rested with the state, and if each job 
| was done under an inspector who knew what 


we think he hits the nail on the head when - 
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Storrs & Harrison 


Most farmers and orchardists do 
know S. & H. as a three-generations- 
old, 100% reliable nursery house, 

Perhaps you did not know that we 
also sell garden and farm seeds, 

When we recommend seeds, we do 
so as whole-heartedly as we endorse 
the plants, trees and shrubbery we sell. 

Our catalog descriptions are based 
on careful observations of vigor, color, 
shape, size and prolificacy, as shown 
by the results produced from the vari- ; 
ous soils on our 1200-acre farm, = 

Be. sure to write—TONIGHT—for ah 





your copy of our interesting, well- co 
illustrated catalog. 5 
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Kill the b and head off blight. With a ee 
Brown’s AUTO-SPRAY, you are fully equipped 
to drive out the enemy. It oper- 
ates by comp air—has patent y! 
non-clog nozzle and shut-off that 


saves solution, 

Auto-Spray outfits are made in 40 
styles, big and little. Better learn why 
more t 750, users prefer them. J Bs 
Send today for Catalog and special 








Spraying lendar prepared by Cornell 
niversity Specialists 
—both free. Lie 
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Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in size and 
colot like the Forget-me-not, borne on long slender 
stems. Texture resembles Queen Anne Lace. 
Exquisite with cut flowers. 

Chinese Wool Flower, fiower clusters, mas- 
sive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, blooming 
till frost. 

Aster Novel syeride, will produce many 
new types and colors never offered. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crispness 
and juicy texture. Grows somewhatlike Romaine. 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. Earliest of 
all, large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25c 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send for 
big colorplate catalog free. Complete stocks of 
seeds, bulbs, window plants, perennials, fruits, 
berries and special novelties. Values exceptional. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park,N.Y. 
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PURE BRED 


Make better gardens. a. 
are tested for Ty bees 
vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
oe 50 years. Be sure 
, and try our 


One large packet each of 
Beet, Lettuce, Rad- 
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Large CATALOG FREE > Nes 

Gives helpful cultural directions : 
and offers strictly hich-grade 
seeds at fair prices. Writeforit. 


‘Livingston Seed Co. 











Grown From Select Stock 
=—None Better—52 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. free cata- 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. 

your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 


200 Strawberry Plants$ 


100 Everbearers—100 Senator Dunlop 
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was what. But for the owner of an orchard 
to have to file papers.for the inspection of 
his neighbor’s orchard and for cleaning it up, 
will hardly work. ThiS would cause ill will 
and trouble would generally follow.” 

Among the commercial orchardists, ‘there 
is not much demand for such a law. Robert, 
Clark, an Iowa apple grower, says we really’ 
don’t need such.a law; that his cleanest fruit 
in 1920 was in an orchard just across the road 
from an unsprayed one. In the New Jersey 
spraying experiments, only one or two rows of 
trees are left between sprayed blocks of trees 
and unsprayed ones. David Mackay, Jr., 
New Jersey peach and apple grower, says 
there are too many other breeding places for 
disease and insects besides orchards—a point 
that many people overlook. 

If a man’s heart is in his fruit growing 
business, he will not have to be forced to 
spray. Profits from spraying will convince 


im. 

The illustrations on page 14 show the 
results secured in spraying Roman Stem 
trees in H. M. Underwood’s orchard, Bagley, 
Iowa. __Two sprayed trees yielded '85.2 per 
cent of A No. 1 marketable fruit, with no 
sign of a worm or scab. Two trees not 
sprayed produced 7.1 per cent of A No. 1 
fruit, while 51.7 per cent were wormy; 82.1 
per cent of the apples on unsprayed trees 
were scabby. 

Mr. Underwood will never have to be 
forced to spray his orchard. M.G. K. 





Amounts. of Garden Seed 
for Family of Four 


The following amounts of seeds will plant 
about 100 feet of row (of each vegetable), 
which will supply a family of four people: 

Beans, one pint; pole lima, one-half pint; 
bush lima, one-half to one pint; cabbage, 
early, one-half ounce; carrot, one ounce; 
cauliflower, one packet; celery, one packet; 
cucumber, one-half ounce; eggplant, one 
packet; Swiss chard, one-half ounce; parsley, 
one packet; parsnips, one-half ounce; salsify, 
one ounce; squash, summer, one-half ounce; 
Hubbard type, one-half ounce. 

Of the following vegetables, larger amounts 
will be needed, as follows: 

Beet, four ounces; cabbage, late, one-half 
to one ounce; corn, one pint; lettuce, one 
ounce; muskmelon, one ounce; onion sets, 
two quarts; peas, two to four quarts; radish, 
one to two-ounces; spinach, one-quarter 
pound in spring and one-half pound in fall; 
tomatoes, late, one-quarter ounce; turnips, 
one-quarter pound; watermelon, one ounce. 

If any vegetables are raised for canning, 
more seeds will be needed. 

As to varieties, every man has his favor- 
ites. If the new gardener is in doubt, let 
him study the seed catalogs. This list of 
varieties, approved for New Jersey by the 
State Horticultural Society, is O. K. for 
many other states: 

Asparagus: Argenteuil, Reading Giant, 
Washington. 

Wax beans: Currie’s Rust Proof, Improved 
Golden Wax. 

Green string beans: 
Green Pod. : 
a Crosby’s Egyptian, Detroit Dark 


Bountiful, Stringless 


Early cabbage: Jersey Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen Market. 
Late cabbage: Danish Ball Head, Flat 
tch. 


& Celery: Golden Self Blanching, Easy 
Blanching. 

Cucumber: White Spine, Davis Perfect. 

Eggplant: New York Improved, Black 
Beauty. ; 

Lettuce: Big Boston Salamander, - ig 
King. 


Leek: American Flag. 
Pole lima: King of the ‘Garden Se ee, 
Bush lima: Fordhook. ; 
‘ Muskmelon: Improved Jenny Lind,. Ford- 
ook. 
Onion: - Southport Yellow Globe, Yellow 
Globe Danvers. 
Peas: Gradus, Alaska, Little Marvel, 
Laxtonian. 
Parsnips: Hollow Crown. 
ee Ruby King, Chinese Giant. 
adish: Scarlet Globe, Scarlet White 
Ti a Icicle 
inach: Thick Leaf, Savoy 
Turnip: Purple To Globe, Golden Ball. 
Early tomato: Earliana, Bo 
Late tomatoes: Matchless, renter Balti- 


Re a Island, Purple T 
utabaga: rple Lop. 
Watermelon: ages, Watson, Kleckley 
Sweets. 











With prices where they are, onlya bum- 
per cropcan makethe farm pay a decent 
return this year—and the first essential 
of a big profitable harvest is 





MARK 
Yor. name and address on a post card 
pene? you this valuable book—this 
Guide to Better Crops. It describes the 
best in seeds—gives cultural directions 
—shows how Isbell seeds are grown and 
quotes direct prices. It is one of the 
most helpful catalogs in America. And 
samples showing quality of Field Seeds 
in which you are interested will be sent 
freeon request. Sendtoday—It’s Free. 


s. yy ISBELL & pian oA 
672 Mechanioc Jackson, Miche 


SLATE’S SEEDS 


Each grown where it 
attains perfection 















For everything that ws 
there is some 5; where it at- 


Fifty-five years of experience 


have tai tus Seto sections 
are ideal for the production of 
each kind of seed and wi 


ers 
eeping varieties pure, 


Write for Slate’s Glide to 
Gardening—a helpful Seed 
Catalog. If you enclose ten 
cents in stamps, we will send 
ou one packet each of Slate's 
atchless Tomato, Scarlet 
Turnip Radish, Big Boston 
Lettuce, Dwarf Mixed Nas- 
turtiums, § er Mixed Sweet 
Peas, and hirley Poppy. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 293, South Boston, Virginia 











te these eevalan Becher: 
eet Clover scari 
$3.90 bu. Sud 





ot rass 
to State or Government Test 
back 


guarantee. field 
Located to save you mo k service. We 
pes ty higher prices-Buy by Ae and ave gmoney, Send 

for our money-saving Seed Guide, explainsall-free 


Anerteon Mutual Teed Co. Dees. ow Cote, 


We c——- in one and 
ney-and give 











Fa $2,05920 
iG STRAW- 
ORIGINATOR ED’ fe ee NEW BUFFALO, MICH. 
STRAWBERRY "inner ss i'd’ per fn. Free 


Catalog. C. S. 
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i Do that difficult,drill- 
2 ing job right and in 
less time witha 


Wed Dewily 


66 VS. = OFF 


Automatic Chain Drill 


UST the tool for that difficult drilling 

job! It makes it easy for you to drill 
engine cylinders, angle irons, pipes, pipe 
flanges, tanks, boilers, wagon tires, etc. 
The “Red Devil” Awomatic Chain Drill drills 
with less work on your part than driving an auger 
bit wood. No adjustments necessary— 
saves drills—saves time—*no pressure required— 
np ina s have to do is turn the 

ace. 
The Automatic Feed DoesIt All! 
The “Red Devil” Chain Drill is portable. 
Weighs only 214 lbs. You take the tool to the 
work, instead of the work to the shop. 
Uses ordinary twist drills, either round or square 
shank, from 3/16 inch to 1/2 inch. 

At all reliable hardware dealers 


everywhere, or from us, $4.80. 
Mention Style.2018. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO.., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
Dept. F. J., 261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





Pliers, Hack Saw Frames and Blades, 

Glass Cutters, Auger Bits, Snips, 

aA Wrenches, Chain Drills, Screw Driv- 
ot S ers, Cold Chisels, Lock Washers, Etc. 
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Putting Pep Into Country 
Schools 


Continued from page 30 


of as much value to the teachers as it does 
to the boys and girls, and it is this kind 
of teacher who gets better year-after year. 

The New Richmond high school, 
Wisconsin, has been very successful in 
fattening steers. This work was instruc- 
tion for the class in animal husbandry, 
and was selected because many of the men 
in the community were vitally interested 
in the beef-cattle business. Each boy of 
the class, the agricultural instructor and 
the principal of the high school contrib- 
uted $12 to a fund, out of which two 


yearling steers were purchased. A barn |, 


was rented. A feeding ration for these 
steers was worked out by the class. Each 
boy in the class was responsible for the 
care and management of the steers for at 
least one week. At the’end of the feeding 
period, the steers were killed, and the meat 
was cured, and people were asked in to 
see how it was done. The following year 
the experiment was repeated, but the 
steers were pure by a stock company 
in which the shares cost $1. Then, instead 
of slaughtering the steers, the instructor 
took his class to the stock-yards, where 
the pupils saw packing-house methods on 
a large scale. 

The Stoughton high school, Wisconsin 
studied dairy cattle. A poorly equi ped 
barn was rented, and then the class in farm 
mechanics laid a cement floor, with gut- 
ters, and a liquid manure pit. The ceiling 
and the sides were sealed and whitewashed, 
mangers were built, and the barn was 
put mto condition for sanitary niilk pro- 
duction. The school board furnished 
money to buy two dairy cows and feed. 
Two different boys cared for the cows each 
week, one boy doing the milking and the 
other the feeding. The milk was sold at 
the creamery, and paid all expenses and 
left a good margin of. profit. ai 

The rural high school can often become 
a social leader through the organization 
of boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs. A 
typical example is the — high school 
Wisconsin, where a club was organized 
by the teacher of agriculture. The home 
projects of the boys and girls of the high 
school and of \the children of the rural 
schools became the agricultural work of 
the.club. 

These ‘few examples are the merest 
sketch of what the schools of this country 
can do to advance the work of rural, 
leadership. Blind, indeed, is the mar 
or neighborhood which does not see that 
the children must be taught to love the 
land, and then to make the best possible 
living off that land. Without profitable 
farming there will be no leisure for the 
development of the finer graces. 

Good rural teachers are scarce and hi 
priced, and unless real money is forth- 
coming for teachers’ salaries, they will 
remain scarce. The teacher is of greater 
importance than equipment. 


_ 
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Banish 
Deadly Cesspool 


Free Book Shows How to 
Dispose of Home Wastes 


Cheaply and Efficiently. 


Concrete helps any farm home to 

have an indoor toilet, a bath and 

, kitchen sink with the attendant ben- 
Zz efits to health. 

. A Concrete Septic 

Tank answers the 

question of getting 

\ rid of home 

wastes. Easy and 

.\ inexpensive to 

r\ build. Costs 

\ practically 

nothing to take 

care of No 

emptying required 

as with a cesspool. No dis- 

posal problem to worry about. No 

chance tocontaminate drinking water. 

Write for this Free Book, “Concrete Sep- 

tic Tanks” and learn how to banish for 

all time, the old privy and its attending 


discomforts and health risks. Address 
office nearest ou. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses af Coucrete 
indianapolis 


Atianta Portiand, Ore, 
Sait Lake C 


San rasekee 
Seattie 













Month after month, year-in and year 
out, Red Jacket Pumps givé never- 
failing service. They are absolutely 
dependable — non-freezing — seldom 
out of order. Always on the job, 
ready to deliver water whenever needed. 
Nothing on the farm is more important 
than pure water. A Red Jacket deepwell 
pump installed insures plenty of water 
all the time for household use and farm 
stock—it pays big dividends! 























indian Head Trade Mark. We 
have reliable agents in every 
eount ha 


i 


: 
ia 


for tree catalog and speci 
blank. 
RED JACKET MFG. . 


COMPANY 
Factory at Davenport, fa. 











HEN 
Halli! 


£ 
i 


$500 Secures 125-Acre 


With Team, Tools, 5 Cows, V: ete. ; close 
IK town, conventont big city markets, 160 sere ic foam 
ee : rod, 60.f, basement ete. To —. 
Thus. Catalog. 1100 Bargalos, FREE, 


STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 FB Nassau St., New York City 
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Has Your Farm a Name? 
Continued from page 16 


raise is sold entirely in your own state. 
Any one interested can get full information 
as to how to proceed, from. the United 
States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Two young people, Franz A. Aust and 
Gladys Baker, have prepared for the Exten- 
sion Service of the College of Agriculture at 
Madison, Wis., a little booklet which will 
help anybody wanting to name a farm. As 
this booklet may not be available to those 
living outside the state, the following sug- 
gestions are-gleaned from it: 

“Tt is a good plan when naming the farm 
to. keep in mind the outstanding features— 
the things that visitors observe; that the 
children remember when they are away from 
home; that make each member of the family 
call this farmstead his home rather than 
some other. Look over all the possibilities. 
Are there trees, birds, rocks, streams, or 
other natural features of which the family is 
especially fond, or which are remarked upon 
for beauty? No farm is without some of 
these, and combinations of different features 
are often possible, as in Sandyford, Knoll- 
wood and Watersmeet. Is the land high, 
hilly, level, low, broken, or rolling prairie? 
Hilly Lands and Long Prairie may suggest 
other names. A gate, a view, a bridge, may 
suggest home to the family, and the name 
may be Windygate, Eastgate, or Redgate, 
Far View, Overlook, or Hilltop, Stonebridge, 
Bridge Hill, or High Bridge. Is there a land- 
mark of some sort on the farm, or is there in 
the neighborhood apy historical event or 
person worth remembering. in the name of 
the farm? Council Heuse, Big Cache, and 
Beacon Hill are names which may be made 
more local by a study of the history of the 
perm teerye f 

“Many of the name beginnings given in 
the lists that follow will combine well with 
the name endings to form a suitable name. In 
some cases the werd ‘‘farm’’ may be added, 
asin Birchdale Farm. Sometimes such names 
as Long Meadows, Shorewood, Rockmont, or 
Quietdale are appropriate without the word 


‘farm’ following. 
Name Beginnings: Derived from Plant Life 


‘‘Acorn, Alder, Apple, Arbor, Arbutus, Ash, 
Aspen, Balsam, Basswood, Beech, Birch, 
Bittersweet, Bloom, Bluebell, Blue Flag, 
Boxberry, Brier, Bur-oak, Buttercup, Butter- 


nut, Calamus, Cedar, Cherry, Columbine, |. 


Corn, Cottonwood, Crab-apple, Cress, Crow's- 
foot, Elder, Elm, Evergreens, Fern, Fir, 
Flower, Forest, Hackberry, Hawthorn, Hazel, 
Hickory, Ivy, Juniper, Larch, Linden, Mal- 
low, Maple, Marigold, May-apple, Meadow, 
Meadowsweet, Oak, Orchard, Pasture, Pen- 
nyroyal, Pine, Primrose, Reeds, Rock Rose, 
Rose, Rye, Speedwell, Spruce, Sumach, Tan- 
bark, Thorn-apple,, Tree, Trefoil, Wheat, 
— Thorn, - Windflower, Witch-hazel, 


Derived from Animal Life 


‘Badger, Bald Eagle, Baldpate, Bear, 
Beaver, Bees, Bird, Black Hawk, Bluebird, 
Bob-white, Carcajou (Lynx), Chickadee, 
Crow, Deer, Elk, Fox, Hawk, Heron, Hound, 
Killdee, Kingfisher, Lark, Lynx, Mallard, 
Mink, Otter, Partridge; Porcupine, Raccoon, 
Robin, Squirrel, Sturgeon, Swallow, Thrush, 
Whippoorwill, Wolf. 


Deriaed trem Miibéle, Land end Waites. 
“Bay, Brook, Boulder, Cave, Cliff, Copper, 


Craig, Creek, Crest, Dale, Flintstone, Ford, 
Fork, Forest, Glen, Granite, Headlands, 


Spee ipe oso” Hill, Hillside, Iron, Knoll, 
Lead, out, Mound, Pinnacle, Prospect, 
Quarry, Ridge, River, Rock, Shore, Spring, 


‘ Stone, Summit, Uplands, Valley, Water. 


Derived from Miscellaneous Sources 


“Airy (Airy Knoll), Bald (Bald Hill), Big 
(Big Cottonwood), Black (Blackstone), Blue 


(Blue Valley), Bow (Bow River), Breeze 
oint Breeze), Bridge (Bridge Water), Broad 
( ater), p (Campsite), Cold (Cold 
org SE nt (Crescent Fork), Cross 
e allen) zs)» yk pa Fair (Fair 
Y), + erry 

(Ferry Road) tat Ras ), Free 


(Free- 

$ ); Gay (Gaybrook), 

Glad (Gladwatér), Grantlands, Great (Great 
Meadow), Green (Green Bank), High (High 


Continued on page 57 
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Why Are the Most. Successful 
Farmers Using International 
Harvester Equipment ? 


ORE than 100,000 farmers who have decided in favor of 
International Harvester tractors have been guided by 
the same impulses. 


They knew that, because of its 90-year contact with farm- 
ing -problems, the International Harvester Company was in 
better position than any other company to design and build 
long-lived, practical farm tractors. , 


Théy knew that in the International Harvester line they 
could find both tractors and machines which were designed to 
work together as field units. 


They were absolutely sure that the most practical and 
helpful service would be quickly and easily and forever avail- 
able to them. Many years’ experience with the International 
Harvester Company had convinced them that nowhere else 
could they find a line of power farming equipment so closely 
backed by satisfactory service. 


They knew that these factors would guarantee their invest- 
ments for years of usefulness. Year after year the wisdom of 
Titan-International Tractor ownership grows more apparent. 


Let the judgment of these 100,000 farmers help you. For 
belt work now and for drawbar work in the spring, follow their 
advice. Use International equipment. Remember that both 
Titan 10-20 and International 8-16 now sell for $900— 
lowest prices ever quoted on these tractors with their 
present equipment. 


These International Machines, Requiring Power 
at Drawbar or Belt, are Built to Work 
Right with Tractors: 


BELT 
Threshers Baling Presses 
Feed Grinders Corn Shellers 


Ensilage Cutters : Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers . Cane Mills 


Stone Burr Mills 

DRAWBAR 5 
Grain Binders . Harvester-Threshers 
Headers : . Push Binders ‘ . 
Mowers Grain Drills 
Corn Binders Corn Pickers 
Plows . Disk Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Field Cultivators Culti-Packers 
Manure Spreaders Wagons 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
; OF 

. AMERICA, ia 


_92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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some for both 


; Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
4 maAmnGiniee: 


the milk falls into the pail clean and 

children and adults to use. 

Clip in a few minutes with the Stewart No. 
guaranteed 


Keep the Manure 


Out of the Milk Pail 






whole- 


machine. Quali 





* Dept. A 148 
5600 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 

















GET MORE Hg Vinay — FORD 


ee, een kcaiae 


with New Type LA 


ATWATER KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 
Adaptable to any Ford. Easily installed 


without tem: radiator. Automatic 


Price complete includ- $1175 


ing cables and fittings 
Atwater Kent Mig. Co., Dept. J, Phila. 
















City Folks Who Want Farms 
By W. J. Spillman 
ANY of the inquiries that come to 


the Sick Farms Department are from 
ple who have bought or want to 


uy ‘small patches of land near some is 
city or town. They want to know. what Fee 
to produce on their farms and how to ai 
produce it. We have often advised Our _ 
Folks not to undertake this kind of farm- ees 
ing because of the difficulty of doing it 


successfully. Nevertheless, the desire for + 
economic independence and’ the general 
belief that farming offers the easiest road 
to this goal, will probably always cause 
many city people to make the farming ex- 
periment. It is a hard road to travel, but 
the fact is that, out of the large number 
who undertake to travel it, once in a while 
there is one who makes a fair degree of 
success. 

The main object of this article is to call 
attention to a bulletin recently issued b 
the United States Department of ppt f 
ture, dealing with just this kind of farming. 
Its title is “An Economic Study of Sm: 
Farms Near Washington, D. C.” I want 
here to call attention to some of the things 
this bulletin shows. 

The bulletin divides the farms into 
groups according to the amount of land 
in cultivation. The first group consists of 
forty-five farms, having an average of 
six acres in crops. Fifty-seven farms in 
the second group average thirteen acres; 
twenty-nine in the third group average 
twenty-three acres; and twenty-one in the 
fourth group-average thirty-five acres in o 
crops. As might be expected on farms as i es 





small as these, the land is devoted very ta 
largely to vegetables and fruit, and ninety-  - de 
per cent of the income is derived from this saa 


source. The explanation is that crops of = 
this character require steady labor and , 
bring relatively large amounts for each x 
acre cultivated. With ordinary field crops, a 
the farmers would be idle much of the a 
time, and would thus not have a chance to i 
make wages a good part of the year. ox 

The farmers owning the 152 farms men- oy 
tioned above were just the average run of he 
men, some good farmers, some poor, and oe 
some indifferent. The best measure of 5 

rofit in farming is the labor income. This 
is what is left of the net farm income after 
deducting interest on the capital invested. 
It is what the farmer gets for his labor and 
management. The average labor incomes 
made by the four groups, beginning with “Sa 
those having ‘an average of six acrés in 
crops, were oe $131, $223, $668, 
and $1,147. You can see just about what 
the average man may expect when he un-* 
dertakes this kind of farming near a good 
market. The first two groups made far 
less than the wages of an ordinary farm- 
hand. The third group, tilling an average 
of twenty-three acres each, made just 
about ordinary wages (these figures are all 
for the crop year 1916). The fourth group 

id fairly well. 

Most of these men have been farming 
for several years, and may be called ex- 
perienced farmers. An inexperienced man 
should not expect to do so well as they did. 
It takes a good man three or four years to 
gain the experience necessary to success in 
any kind of farming. It takes longer for 
farming that involves livestock. 

In the four groups, the percentage of 
crop land devoted to ordinary field crops, 
almost exclusively corn and hay, was 
twenty-two, twenty, 38.5 and 43.5 re- 
spectively. These crops were grown for 
feed for the necessary work animals, and 
occasionally a milk cow or. two, and a few. 
pigs. The percentage of land devoted to 
vegetables in the four groups (the group of 
smallest farms always being mentioned 
first), was sixty-seven, seventy-four, fifty- 
three and 44.5. Fruits, most ——_ 
ries, with a few raspberries, blackberries, 
and occasionally a small apple orchard, 
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occupied the following percentage of the 
crop area: 10.5, 6.3, 8.9 and 12.0. 

The kinds of vegetables grown, in the 
order of the acreage occupied, were pota- 
toes, sweet corn, tomatoes, spinach, sweet 
potatoes, turnips, kale, string beans, 
cantaloupe, peas, cabbage, lima beans; 
lettuce, squash, peppers, radishes, aspara- 
gus, onions, beets, carrots, cucumbers 
black-eyed , parsnips, rhubarb, and 
eggplant. Several othes Kin 
in small patches. 

The difficulties of those farmers who 
had very small areas of land are well il- 
lustrated by the character of their ex- 
penses. The cost of feed purchased by. 
the four groups made up the following 
percentage of total expenses: 24.5, 17.9, 
1i.1 apd ten. The smallest farms had to 
keep some work animals, but they did not 
have enough land to keep them busy. This 
made the expense of keeping these an- 
imals proportionately high. The expense 
for hired labor. is interesting. The 
percentage of total expenses made up by 
this item in the various groups was 15.4, 
32.9, 39.7, and thirty-eight. In the first 

oup nearly all the work was done by the 
arm families. They did not hire labor. 

The value of implements and machinery 
on these farms also offers eloquent com- 
ment on the difficulties of s farmers. 
For the different groups this item was $97, 
$188, $266 and $248. Even the smallest 
of these farmers needed nearly as much 
equipment as the largest, yet he had less 
than half the amount of land possessed 
by his more fortunate neighbor. 

The average yields per acre of-the more 
important crops obtained by these men is 
a matter of great interest to every one who 
contemplates this kind of farming. They 
were:- Potatoes, forty barrels (all barrels 
here mentioned are eleven pecks); sweet 
potatoes, forty-five barrels; sweet corn, 
381 dozen ears; tomatoes, 152 bushels; 
lima beans, 1,172 quarts; string beans, 
thirty-seven barrels; cabbage, 116 barrels; 
carrots, 10,902 bunches (six to the bunch); 
beets, 7,960 bunches; peas, twenty-three 
barrels; kale, forty-one. barrels; spinach, 
seventy barrels; squash, 190 bushels; 
cantaloupes, 112 bushels; strawberries, 
sixty-nine crates (of thirty-two quarts); 
blackberries, forty-six crates; wos oval 
thirty-seven crates. 

In keeping up the fertility of their soil, 
these men place about half their depen- 
dence on manure, which they get from the 
various livery stables in the city. For the 
rest, they at mostly on commercial fer- 
tilizers. A few of them occasionally grow 
a patch of some ‘catch crop like rye or 
crimson clover to plow under. Crimson 


ds were grown 


- clover does well only along the Atlantic 


coast from New Jersey south. These farms 
are in the midst of the crimson-clover 
region. ‘The owners would undoubtedly 
find it to their advantage to make more 
use of green manure crops. Most of their 
land is idle all winter, and there are often 
periods during the summer when patches 
nee and there havé no crop on them. This 
idle land ought to be growing something 
green that would be turned under. This 
practise would not only increase yields, but 
would save expense for manure and to 
some extent for fertilizers. 
Many of the farmers try to keep their 
land busy by planting late crops after 
nh was found that this practise 
considerably increased the net income. 
Some of the farmers followed early peas or 
potatoes by string beans, late potatoes, 
turnips, spinach, kale or radishes. Winter 
ain crops grown for hay may also be 
ollowed by these late crops. Some of the 
more successful farmers also practised 
planting one crop between the rows of 
other crops before the latter were harvest- 
One man planted both early and late 
maturing crops at the same time in the 


~ Same row, thus allowing for horse cultiva- 


tion. All these practises make better use 
of the land, and thus give larger income 
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OThese Four Lee Tires 
\* delivered 26 months 
a8 continuous service 








































LEE Pz Proof Tires 


LEES ; 
Smile 
Every week d. more than two > at 
ears (26 pee dof this set of Lee Miles 
ga - Ser Tires wd u 
AF 5 0, ay, N.C. 
and trom: his Bn pS i > ® 


puncture, blowout or other trouble. 


the experience of Mr. Hodges,.there is food for serious 

. thought by 7 farmer intheland. For it is just such 

continuous ce that is required’ of every farm owned 

automobile, truck and general service car, if it is to deliver 
full return on the investment it represents. 


Lee Puncture-proof: tires are unlike all other pneumatics in 
that they do away entirely with the annoyance, delay and 
expense of punctures. ‘ 


While the first cost of Lee Puncture-proofs is a trifle higher 
than Lee Regular Fabric or Cord tires, they are by no means 
a “rich man’s tire.” 


It is the man who must secure maximum service dollar 
of tire investment who most appreciates Lee * Sesthectored 


proofs. 


The added service, protection and mileage assured by the 
Lee exclusive puncture-proof feature, make this the most 
economical and satisfactory pneumatic made, for any car 
used where road hardships are most severe and uninter- 
rupted performance most desirable. 


All types of Lee tires are exceptionally well made, from best 
materials. All.are quality guaranteed against fault or flaw. 
But the Lee Puncture-proof is the only pneumatic in the 
world that carries a cash-refund guarantee against puncture. 
The Lee Line of Pneumatic Tires and Government Speci- 


fication Grey Tubes is represented by responsible dealers, 
in every locality. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —~ 245 West 55* Street 
NEW YORK CITY “ 
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Trees Make 


countryside look better than good 

shade-trees. We must give early 
settlers thanks for many fine old specti- 
mens from 100 to 300 years old. The 
pleasure of passing beneath the wonderful 
arches formed by these magnificent elms 
and maples along our highways ought to 
be enougli to cause us to plant other 
trees to come up in their place, and to care 
for those already standing. 

Farm people have a snap when it comes 
to fixing up highways. Unlike the streets 
of cities and towns, there is not so much 
upkeep on country roads. The big job is 
to select material and plant the trees. 

Trees have about as many uses as the 

yroverbial “pocket in a shirt.”” Along the 

te taery and on the farms themselves, 
trees serve many useful purposes,aside 
from their purely ornamental value. Wind- 
breaks for crops in the field are a necessity 
in some parts of the country, and shelter 
belts for the home are needed im all 
northern sections, where there are cold 
winds. Some farmers say that certain 
trees rob the soil of fertility for a certaim 
distance away from the trees. While this 
may be true with certain shallow-rooted 
trees, there are many kinds of trees with- 
out this objection, which can be planted. 
Even where a small stripfof land is robbed 
of plant-food, the necessity for suitable 
windbreaks in some states outweighs the 
a of plant-food in the small strip of 
soil. 

Every state in the Union is spending 
millions of dollars on good . Acom- 
plex and complete net-work of good roads 
is being built. These roads will brin 
markets nearer to the farm gates; an 
make the beauties of the country nearer 
to people in the city. The presence of 
good shade-trees is essential, if farmers are 
going to keep pace with the efforts being 
made to open up the countryside, and the 
natural result is that his own property 
will be more valuable. 

Where shall we start planting? On the 
home grounds, first. No place on the 
farm deserves good shade-treés more than 
the grounds immediately adjoining the 
home. In no way can the house be more 
quickly changed into a home than by 
having the house nestle snugly among good 
shade-trees. One of the first things the 
early settler looked after was that his 
home should be so loeated as to receive 
protection from surrounding trees, and 
some were left standing near the house, 
while others farther back were cut-away to 
permit tillage of the soit. 

What kind of trees, and just where shall 
each be placed? There are various kinds 
of trees suitable and the choice depends on 
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Your Farm Worth More 


By R. B. Faxon 
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Isn’t this homelike? This pleasing effect is secured by a double row of trees 


along a broad highway at left 


the ultimate size they will attain. Many 
times trees are planted too close together 
or too close to farm buildi and after 
the trees grow it is found that they are 
far too large for their location. 

If trees are planted to protect the farm 

















home, consider whieh way prevailin 
winds"blow. Place the trees as you wow 
the frame of a pieture, so that they will 
form a setting for the home. This Fn 
not mean that you must sacrifice the 
needed shade from the hot summer sun or 


the welcome sunlight early in the spring 
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One thi i Trees should have been back of the 
Ping Seetian 2 Seeteeeeet rees s planted 


those in front were 


and late in the fall. All can be had if the 
right trees are used and trees are planted 
in the right places. In almost every state 
the extension workers of the agricultural 
college will help in farm planting problems. 

Before planting, you should know a few 
high points-about some good shade-trees. 
Know the name of the tree and its variety; 
for with some of our species sever: 
varieties, some totally different in habit 
and requirements, are within the same 
family. Many reliable nurseries are now 
carrying on service departments simply to 
tell their customers best selection for 
planting. ' 

Shade-Trees for the East 

For those who want to plant shade-trees 
and who do not know the relative merits 
of the various varieties, the following list is 
offered. It contains some varieties of 
shade-trees that are very good for farm 
planting throughout the eastern part. of 
our country: 

n linden {Tilia vulgaris): More 
desirable for rural side planting than the 
native lindert or basswood. General char- 
acter of growth similar to'the Norwa 
maple. Its general adaptability to soil 
conditions and freedom from insect attaek, 
eombined with its extreme hardiness, 
make it ideal for country planting. 

American elm ( Ulmus Americana): Too 
well known to need description. Care 
should be taken im its use where the elm 
leaf-beetle, wood-leopard moth, tussock- 
moth and elm-wood louse are prevalent. 

Sugar-Maple (Acer saccharum): Exeel- 
lent for roadside planting, though less 
desirable for planting along village and 
city streets. This variety should be used 
with restraint where maple-borer is found 
in any quantity. 

London plane (Platanus orientalis): A 
large tree requiring plenty of room to de- 
velop, making it an exeellent variety for 
highway planting. Deserves more general 
use in both city and eountry. 


White ash (Frazinus Americana): Stb-* 


ject oe — and et _ vigor- 
ous. g symmetrical growth making 
low heads, thus lending itself to roadside 

lanting where closed type of planting is 
let esirable. 

Horse-chestnut (Aesculus hippocastan- 
um): A well-balanced, medium-sized tree, 
extremely hardy and resistant to most 
insect attack. Could be used more gen- 
erally with good effect. 

Scarlet oak (Quercus coccinea): Excel- 
lent tree and should be more widely 
planted. Practically as rapid in growth as 
sugar-maple, clean and symmetrical in 


Pin-oak (Quercus palustris) : Similar 


Continued on page “6 
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The U. S. Census figures prove that the 
number of fruit trees (especially apple and 
peach) suffered a great decrease during 
the last 10 year period. Over a 50 percent 
decrease in many states — like Missouri, 
Illinois, etc. 


That means that the farmers and fruit 
growers of America must plant hundreds 
of thousands more fruit trees. The shrewd 
men are doing it. Our business in Fall, 
1921, leaped far ahead of our highest ex- 
pectations, Right now we’re short on many 
of the popular varieties. 
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Nation-Wide Shortage 
Of Fruit Trees 


Not only our nurseries, but every nurs 
ery in America, is sure to sell every tree 
in stock. The wise man will ORDER IM 
MEDIATELY! That is the only way to 
insure that you will GET the trees you 
want to plant this Spring. 


We are paying $16,000.00 out of our 
pocket to give you this WARNING. We 
feel that we owe it to our millions of cus- 
tomers to frankly tell everyone that the 
men who delay their tree orders, won’t get 
their trees this year. Profit by this infor- 
mation—ACT AT ONCE, 
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Plant the Trees that Bore 
Crops m 1921 Despite 
3 Frosts and 2 Freezes 


Stark’s Golden Delicious apples were 
borne on trees in 30 different states in 
1921. In most states the Spring of 1921 
was the worst for fruit in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants. 








—Stark Delicious—Stark King 
David and a few others (all va- 
rieties recommended by us) bore 

in 1921. The famous 3-fruit-bud- 
blooming habit of Stark’s Golden 
Delicious make it a frost dodger. 


For instance, D. Armentrout, De Witt, 
Iowa, writes: “My 2-yr.-old Stark’s Golden 
Delicious tree bore 13 apples, after going 
through the terrific freezes and frosts of 












These Stark’s Golden De- 
liclous Apples averaged 
4in. in diameter and 
were borne 30 months 
after grafting. 





y BRO’S, 


Nurseries 


Oldest in America— 


At Louisiana, Mo. 


Address Box 212 


Y STARK 


est in the World 





For Over 106 
Y 


y Big Crop of Stark’s Golden 





Mo., tree, in 1921, despite 3 
Frosts and 2 Freezes, < 


last May, which killed all my crop pros- 
pects on all my other fruit trees.” 

Write and get full facts regarding this 
remarkable apple. Send Your Name and 
Address on the Goupon—or a postcard— 
for FREE copy of our great, big 72-page 
“Prize Fruits” 4-color book. 

Also ask for our NEW, FREE 64-page 
STARK SEED CATALOG — and our 
FREE “Landscaping Plans” Book. 
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Delicious, on a Pike Co., 
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Doing Stunts with an Auto 


O one can appreciate the advent of 

the automobile more than an iso- 

lated farmer. Not all farmers can 
live right near the city limits; and in the 
western country, where railroad building 
is extremely costly and where maintenance 
and operation are high, railroads traverse 
up and down the cafions and over the 
mountain passes at rare intervals, leaving 
vast areas of fertile land at considerable 
distance from the railroad, and conse- 
quently towns are farther apart. 
In the West ten miles is not a rare 


By W. F. Wilcox, Colorado 


wee crew on hand. It was late fall and 
ad weather threatened. A small part to 
the digger broke and all hands were laid 
up while I went to town for repairs. And 
so it went, lost time every few days. 
Then the case of hired help! I have a 
one-man place, but have to have some 
help at times—hay-stacking, spud-picking, 


like to work near town where they can 
run in each evening to the pool shacks! 
First thing in trying to get a man out here 
to pitch hay is, “How far out are you?” 
When we say eleven miles, he says: 
“Goodnight!” Formerly it required a 
whole day to get them out and a whole 
day to get them back. Now I can drive in, 
and in a few minutes bring a man out. 
Then when it came to taking in the 
cream can and the eggs, it was a whole 
day’s task; and so it went with 
bringing out provisions and the 





distance for farms to be located 
from town, and only when the 
distance from a railroad gets to 
seventy-five miles is it thought 
much about. 

I am one who has been living 
for ten years on a homestead, 
eleven miles from town. Only in 
the last two years has my farm 
been helped by a “flivver,”’ and 
despite those intervals when it re- 
fuses to “fliv’” and function, and 
in spite of high-priced gas, I would 
hate to be left without this modern 
means of locomotion and trans- 
portation. 

For eight years my only means 





of getting to town eleven miles 
away was by horse-power, and as 
I am some 1,000 feet higher than 





mail. Sometimes a whole week’s 
mail would pile up. It was sure- 
ly slow, but I hated to go in debt 
for a “flivver,” and so I bought 
cows first, reasoning that cows 
would grow into a “flivver” before 
a “flivver” would grow into cows, 
and it proved correct.When a poor 
man borrows money to buy a car 
he is liable to wear it out before 
he gets it paid for, and then he 
will need another. 

When one is confined to the area 
of his own farm week after week 
especially when off the main road 
and never sees a team or gets to 
talk with any one, he gets to feel- 
ing all sorts of queer things and 
life takes on a bluer tinge than it 
ought. One needs to get out of 





the town, the problem of getting 
home was always slow and tedious. 
You do not wonder that I saw 
“movies” at rare intervals—so 
rare that I never came to recog- 
nize any particular stars, and that 
I rarely ever got to lodge or church 
or any social functions in town; 
for it always meant getting home 
at some unearthly hour in the 
morning which left me unfit for the 
duties of the next day. 

But it is not the social side alone 
that counts the most in posses- 
sion of a car at such a distance 
from town. How well I remem- 
ber the lost time and lost motion 
before its advent. One morning 
I hitched to the mower to. be- 
gin the first alfalfa cutting. Half 
an hour later something snapped. 
I unhitched from the mower and 
hitched the long-legged horse to a 
single buggy, and away to town 
for repairs. No more hay-cutting that day. 

One time we had a spud-digging and 








Trailer can be used either with auto or truck 


threshing and such. To get men out here 
is almost out of the question. How they 


his job, especially when it is one 
he has to stay with twenty-four 
hours a day, eat with, sleep with, 
Sunday with. By taking little 
trips now and then, by being able 
to attend church, lodge, picture 
shows, the fair, picnics, auctions 
and such, once in a while, it surely 
enlivens life and breaks up the 
monotony. 

We on the frontier possessing 
cars use them to carry anything 
that can possibly be loaded. They 
become trucks and soon lose their 
nice shiny appearance, but what 
does that matter? They are an 
article to be used, not an orna- 


been used about a dozen years and 
has gone more miles than I would 
like to say, up and down these 
cafions and mountain trails, and 
while it is an awful looker, it has 
one of the best engines ever turned 
out and is good for another dozen years. 
It has carried every. kind of a load. 





The Tractor—Pleasure Vehicle 
By Wheeler McMillen, Ohio 


ARVE GEMMILL is a hard-headed 

farmer. I would say “level-headed” 
instead of “hard-headed,” perhaps, if 
Harve Gemmill were his real name. 

I’ve been trying to get a line on the 
economic efficiency of the average farm 
tractor. “How much has the tractor 
added to your earnings?” “How do you 
know your tractor pays?” “At what work 
does your tractor yield highest returns?” 

Those are some of the questions I have 
used as levers to pry out the facts, I put 
these questions to Harve. Knowing him 
to be a studious farmer, and a careful 
keeper of farm records, I expected to get 
from him considerable illumination on the 
subject. But I didn’t. 

“J don’t know. What’s more, I don’t 
give a whoop,” he said. 

“But,” I persisted, “‘you certainly be- 
lieve that your tractor is making its way 
as a cash proposition, don’t you?” 

“T don’t know whether it is or not. I 
always managed to get on first rate with 
horses alone.” 





“Why do you keep a tractor then, if 
you are not sure it is making you money?” 

“Nice August afternoon this, isn’t it?” 
he smiled, cocking his feet up on the railing 
of the vine-shaded porch, and looking at 
his watch. ‘And it is nearly“two o'clock. 
There are thirty acres in that field out 
there.” 

While I reflected upon the irrelevancy of 
Harve’s change of subject, he was having 
a great time with his youngest son, a 
five-year old, until the sturdy youngster 
ran away in delighted merriment. 

“Finished plowing that thirty acres of 
oats stubble out there yesterday,” he con- 
tinued. “Professor Green, of the experi- 
ment station at Wooster, says that early 
oes for wheat may mean three or four 
yushels extra an acre. 

“What I am getting at is this. If I 
didn’t have a tractor, I wouldn’t be taking 
things easy up here in the shade this after- 
noon visiting with you. I’d be out there 
on a plow, ’bout a third done, likely, help- 
ing the horses fight flies and so on. 

‘Know what we’re going to do tomor- 
row? The Mrs. and the two children and 
I are going to drive to Lake James for a 
week’s outing. Neighbors over here will 





look after the stock. We'll do the same 
for them the following week. 

“When I depended on horses for all my 
power, I was busy, it seemed, from one 
end of the year to the next. Never had 
time to go anywhere. Didn’t have time to 
play with the youngsters. 

“T don’t know exactly how well the 
tractor has paid in money. I do know 
that it has paid big in fun. We work like 
the dickens when the ground is right and 
things can be rushed. With the tractor 
we have power enough to rush things 
right. Then we can ease up and live. The 
tractor means a real vacation, maybe two 
of them, every year for all of us. Not 
being on a strain so much, we really keep 
in better humor with each other. T have 
studied up more on farming and read more 
other good books in the ‘ot two years 
than in all the time before on this farm. I 
actually believe the children think more of 
me now, because I have more time for 
them. 

“That may or may not be ‘economic 
efficiency’ as you call it, but you couldn’t 
dig up enough res in seventeen states 
to convince me that my tractor out there 
isn’t paying its way.” 


ment. I know one car that has 
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McQUAY-NOR 











RING 


For every purpose and price 


There’s a McQuay-Norris Piston Ring for every 
make and model of passenger car, truck, tractor, 
and stationary engine. 


Put in McQuay-Norris Piston Rings to replace 
those worn and leaky rings in your engine. You 
will get more power, less oil and carbon trouble, 
lower fuel and oil bills and decreased overhaul 
expense. A McQuay-Norris Piston Ring equip- 
ment will give you the greatest saving and satis- 
faction for the money. 


Every ring is manufactured to the McQuay-Norris 
standard of workmanship. All made of McQuay- 


Norris electric iron—a highly refined, close-grain 
metal that is more elastic and wears better than 
any produced by the ordinary cupola process. . 


Obtainable in every size and over-size. Your re- 
pairman either has what you want or can get it 
promptly from his jobber or nearby service stock. 


Send for free booklet. It explains the relation- 
ship of piston rings to economical gas engine op- 
eration and will be mailed without charge if you 
will address our Dept. F. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Canadian Factory: McQuay Norris-Banfield Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 











\zanjRoor—the greatest piston 
ring for power. They prevent 
loss of gas and compression by 
means of their exclusive two- 
piece design. This creates even 
outward expansion all around 
the ring, thus maintaining 
equal pressure against the cyl- 
inder wall at all times. Install 
in all except the top groove of 
each piston, which should al- 
ways cafry a Superyl Ring. 
Packed inindividual parchment 
containers. 


$125 


In Canada, $1.50 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 
2 eee a 


Supereyl—to/control oil. The 
only ring of jits kind. It pre- 
vents oil and carbon troubles 
by keeping Aubricating oil out 
of the combustion chamber. 
Its special reservoir collects ex- 
cess oil from the cylinder wall 
on each; down stroke and 
empties jtself on each up stroke, 
which Grdinary grooved rings 
cannot/do. Install one in the 
top groove of each piston re- 
gardless of what compression 
rings You use. Packed in indi- 
vidual parchment containers. 


$100 


In Canada, $1.25 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


RINGS 
a) ere oot 


JIFFY-GRIP —for those who 
want lower-priced equipment 
—a one-piece ring that has 
proved its efficiency within the 
limits of the one-piece design. 
It has an improved non-butting 
joint and a velvet finish that 
“seats in a jiffy.”” Always in- 
stall in combination with one 
Superoy’ Ring in top groove of 
each piston. Packed in indi- 
vidual glassine envelopes. This 
protects them from rust and 
prevents deterioration. 


50c 


In Canada, 50c 


Snap Rings —of the very 
highest grade—raised above 
the ordinary level of “bulk’’ 
rings by the care and uniform 
accuracy of McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing methods. You 
can be certain of all the Snap 
Ring satisfaction that is pos- 
sible at their price when you 
buy the McQuay-Norris brand. 
The rings are rolled in waxed 
paper, which preserves them 
from rust, breakage and any 
other impeirment. 


And Snap Rings of 
the highest grade 
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SA On, - 
>» Roofing 
Paints, Shingles 


I want to send every man that reads this paper a copy of my latest 
big FREE Cut Price Catalog. I want you to get this bargain book and look it 
through, from cover to cover. You will find that it contains the biggest 
Bargains on 150 styles of Fencing, Gates, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Roofing, 

Shingles and Paints—that I or anyone else has offered you in the last 5 years. 


And when I say Bargains, I mean just that—the biggest values for the least 
money. I have cut, slashed and trimmed prices on every item in that big 
book to bed rock, but I have not reduced the quality one iota. Iam still 


delivering the same dependable, double galvanized, open-hearth, rust-resist- 
ing, fencing, gates and steel posts—the same heavy, durable, guaranteed ASPHALT roofing an 
the same pure, Wear Best paints that have brought me over 600,000 farmer customers. 


And I Still Pay the Freight 


Don’t forget that Jim Brown's prices are Freight Paid prices. Even with the big price reductions 
which I have made, I still pay the freight. That takes out all the guesswork about freight and gives 
you another big saving. My prices tell you exactly what your goods will cost you laid down at your 
nearest freight station. My direct from factory prices cuts out all unnecessary and costly selling 
expenses and has saved thousands of dollars for my customers. I want to show you how I can save §& 
a good many dollars for you, if you will simply use the coupon and get my latest prices. Read what § 
my customers say about Jim Brown’s prices and quality. ' 


Saved 30c a Rod Saved $14.20 on His Order Saved One-Half 


Gentlemen:—I find that I have Gentlemen:—I thank you for the fine Gentlemen:—I received my fence 
saved about 30 cents per rod by fence you shipped me. _I paid $21.80 and found it better than I expect- 
buying from you and yours is a and saved just $14.20. Your fence is ed. I saved $15.00 on my $30.00 
better fence. just as advertised. order. 


Harry Coffeen, Andy Kilgro, George Rorich, 
“Champaign, I.  Rt.6—Box116A,Clarkeville Tenn. _R. F. D. 3, Brown City, Mich. 


Send for This Free Book NOW 


Just fill out the coupon below with your name and address and I will send you 
this big Cut Price Catalog by return mail, absolutely FREE and POSTPAID. If you 
are going to use any Fencing, Barbed Wire, Gates or Steel Posts this spring, why 
pay more than my new lowFactory Prices? If you are going to put on any 
new roofs, fix up the old ones or paint any of your buildings, get this book and find out 
what a nice bunch of money I can save you. I will also send 3 you a sample of the Basic 
Open Hearth Steel Wire which I use in Brown Fence, and tell you how to test it and com- &j 
pare its quality before buying. Write for my new Bargain Book and see for yourself 
what a big “surprise” every page offers in low prices and good, dependable Jim Brown 
quality. You will be the loser if you don’t. JIM BROWN, Pres. 


— ont | a > a Co. WIRE co. 


Send me free and postpaid your Cut Price, Dept. 232 
Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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The Winning of Winona 


CHAPTER VIII 


HAT I had battled in vain with my 

fears, the storm and the three men 

was shortly to appear. Wanda re- 
warded her ate with all the fondness of 
her nature, but Winona chose to foil my 
every effort to woo and win her. At last, 
desperate, as she blocked my every at- 
tempt to tell her how dear she was to me, 
I could stand it no longer. 

‘Winona Dean, you do not leave this 
cabin until you hear and answer me,” I 
cried. 

She sank back on the seat, her face 
blandly innocent of guile. 

“And I’m so hungry,” she complained. 
“¥ haven’t had a bite for hours 
and hours.” . 


By Louis Lewis 
ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS F. GRANT 


“You know,” I said sturdily. ‘You 
heard meeach time. I shall keep on saying 
it until you answer*me.’ 

“And I don’t eat until I answer?” 

“You do not.” 

She assumed a more comfortable posi- 
tion, patted her hair again several times, 
smoothed her skirt, clasped her hands 
in her lap and looked at me guilelessly. 


“Now-what is it you want to ask me, 


please; but do hurry, I’m almost starved.” 





“You-can eat whenever you 
choose,” L replied, stern for once. 
“You eat after you hear me 
through. I am going to tell you 
that 1 love you, how much I love 
you, and how I have loved 
you. And you are going to give 
me the answer I have waited for 
so long.” I could. hardly recog- 
nize myself, so brave at last, 
after so many trials. 

‘Mister Joe Benton woos as he 
fights—by brute force, mainly.” 

‘Neither interruptions nor sar- 
casm; will help matters now,” I 
rejoined. “I have only one way 
of fighting and only one way of 
telling the girl I love, how much 





I love her. Not but what I’ve 
practised many fine spgeches—”’ 

“On Patty sy Toole, I pre- 
sume.’ 


“But when the time comes I 
can’t remember one syllable of 
them. There will be no moon- 
light, no silvery waters, no soft 
music, no subdued lights, no 
honeyed words, to this. I love 
you! That’s the beginning and 
the ending and the middle. It’s 
all there is in life for me and all 
there ever will be. Just this 
much, and if I can’t say it in 
many different ways I can say it 
the same way over and over 
and ever again. I love you!”’ 


Still Winona would not look 
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at. me. She chose to keep her 
eyes on her hands, clasped to- 
gether on her lap. 

“T would like a baked potato, some nice 
roast beef, I believe,—now which would 
you nu choose if you were me, apple or pump- 

ie 
a yout” 
“Apple pie without a top crust, plenty 
of gies. Maybe you’d rather have a 
lacing of crust across the top? Would 
you? 

“T love you!” 

“But pumpkin pie is awfully good. Now, 
there’s Tom Weatherbee, for instance. 
Tom says I make the best pumpkin pie of 
any girl in the ee You know Tom, 
don’t you?” 

“¥ love you!” 

“I thought you knew him, Seems to me 
I recollect your saying something about 
_ the last time you were at our house. 

—o you don’t remember.” 
love you!” 

“Dear me, how hungry I am and how 

pe pri you are. When did you say we 
eat 


“T love ‘acer : 
"a Winona desisted, in sheer ir. Hav- 
her eyes off mine several 
she dasha them on me suddenly, 
or Me open. eres innocent. 
<a ashe “Thepyour something to me?’ 


eae whatwasit?” x 


I seated myself beside her, covering her 
hands with mine. 

“Winena Dean, most provoking and yet 
most lovable of girls, there’s just one thin 
I’ve been trying to tell you for severa 
centuries, so it seems at least. I’ve an 
- you know p well what that one 

is. You've P eikfully and. perversely 
tried not to hear it any number of times. 
But you’re going to hear it now.” 

“Well, whatever it is, you needn’t 
shout,” interrupted Winona. “And you 
don’t need to clutch me so tightly, do 
you? I’m so weak from hunger I couldn’t 
run, you know.” 

. “That one thing is just this, I love you, 
have loved you for Winon and will love you 
to my last breath. 


me?” 
“He most certainly woos as he hts, by 
“brute force,” mused Winona aloud. “Joe 


Benton loves me. Why, I wonder? And 
he wants to know will i ears him?” 
“He certainly does.”* - * 
‘“‘He’s not very much on pretty speeches.” 
“He’s not’’—this from me, grimly. 
“He has a parrot-like way of —- 
Tt might get monotonous at last, but, of 
eourse, there are some points in his favor.” 


I took hope, clasping the warm little 
hands woes 


: val 
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“I am going back to do my duty, as I have done it today” 


inona Dean, will you’ 


“P’ve seem lots of handsomer men, I’ve 
danced with men that didn’t step on me 
quite so often. I’ve even heard somewhat 
the same- general remarks which he now 
addresses to me expressed in more flowery 
language.” 

“Winona, you perverse dear; don’t 
tantalize me any longer. Ilove you. Will 
you marry me?” 

But she was not to be tuened from her 


eaprice. 


“He wants me to marry him and Pm 
kind of afraid of him. He fights so terrible 
and looks so solemn when he says, ‘I love 
you.’ No, that’s not the tone. How does 
it go? Let me see; ‘Elove you.’ 

I caught her in my arms; in- 
spiration guiding me. 

“Oh, Winona, Winona, those 
words on your lips are the sweet- 
est.words. Say them again, just 
once more, dear,” 

She strove to release herself, 
right angry. 

“How dare you misunder- 
stand? ahe eried. “FE was mock- 
ing ou.” 

ou were not; how dare you 
prevaricate ?” ’ 1 demanded an- 
grily. “You said ‘I love you,’ as 
plain as plain could be. O say 
those words again!’ 

She struggled fiercely for a 
moment, then lay quiet in my 
arms, & ‘contented smile on her 
face. 

“Why didn’t you act this way 
in the first place?”’ she whispered. 
“Tlike you best of ‘all when you’re 
so cross and stern.” 

It may haye been a minute or 
an hour latef, it doesn’t matter 
j thatl thought of the 4 acre and 
glanced about me. Walsh and 

bi Wanda were talking earnestly, 

i their heads close together. The 
“breed” had disappeared. fF 
learned afterward the Hawk had 
revived him and set him loose, 
being a magnanimous foe always. 

“We must thank Walsh,” I 
said, releasing Wihona finally. 
“Tf it. had not been for him and 
Wanda’s father all this would 
never have come to pass. We 
must thank them and then I'll 
hurry back to the settlement.” 

“Why. that,” asked Winona, 
“if, as you say, all you want is*here?” 

“But there is,man’s work to be done 
there. Have “at ou forgotten, dear, the 

alarm, Weatherbee’s appearance, the set- 
tler’s teterieal the Missourians marching in 
armed invasion? Every man will count.” 

‘“You don’t mean—’’ Winona paused, 
her eyes wide-open in horror. 

“Why, yes, dear, you remember, don’t 

ahd 


‘‘Wasn’t it all a seheme of Tom’s, 
lay? You don’t mean he was in earne "st? 
Phere’ s no war?” 

“T fear he was only too ri 
said. The Terri | of every mam 
in this hour of n Walsh and I will see 

ou and Wanda to safety, then we must 
Sistas back and do our duty.’ 

Winona pues me from her fiercely, 
her eyes still wideppen. with horror. 

“You don’t mean it, Joe; say you don’t 
mean it! Not war?” 

“Winona, dear, it is war.’ 


t in what he 


“And eou came for me; you left the 


others?” 

“You are dearer to me than all the 
others,” I interposed quickly. ‘I came 
for you, now I must return to them. It 
will not be for long, dear.” 

But Ehad misunderstood her acxaplepely. 

: Continued en page 96 
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Piant food 
more per ton 
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More ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
ae If he does not sell it, write us. 
request. SAMPLES FREE. Leading 






wer FERTILIZER 


NATURE’S BEST PLANT FOOD 
EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, ORGANIC, QUICK, LASTING 


than other manures. Ask your dealer. Take no 
References, testimonials and full information on 
Seedsmen and Fertilizer Dealers are our Distributors. 


PULVERIZED POULTRY MANURE CO. 


431 South Dearborn Street, Suite 626 













CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 












The Way to Get Bigger, 
Better Crops, and 
Good Profits 


Do you know that in Europe they Yaise 
200 bushels of Potatoes, and in Egypt, 
400 pounds of Cotton, and the world’s 
average, outside of U. 8. for Sugar Cane, 
is over 26 tons per acre. 


Here we raise only 97 bushels of Pota- 
toes, 185 pounds of Cotton per acre, and 
our average Sugar Cane production in 
U. 8. is but 11 tons:to the acre, less than 
half of the world’s average. 


The reason is that farmers abroad use 
fertilizer containing 5 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 4% per cent available nitrogen 
largely made up of Nitrate of Soda. We 
use much fertilizer containing 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid and but 2 per cent 
nitrogen, which. is mostly unavailable, 
therefore a disappointment to the user. 


To insure good crops of good quality 
that will fetch top notch prices, use 100 
pounds of Nitrate of Soda to the acre on 
seeded crops and 200 pounds on culti- 
vated crops and fruits,-as soon as the 
growth starts, or just at seedtime. 

“Tts use (Nitrate of Soda) has become extensive for 
general farm crops. It is one of the most valuable of 
nitrogenous fertilizers.’’ Prof. Snyder, Minnesota State 
Agricultural College. 

If you will write Dr. Myers, being sure 
to state what crops you grow, he will 
send, without charge, a booklet giving 
valuable information regarding fertilizing 
for profitable results. 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 
25 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 











now for increased 
yields of alfalfa 
and clover. Use it 
on manure this 
winter to save 
valuable nitrogen. 
Send for iHus- 
trated book. It 
is free ! 

ndustries Association 
Gypeun taducts em 
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| Agricultural Gypsum is sold by Local Dealers 





Feed Low—Eggs High 


Raise this money-crop! Learn how to feed, breed, 
house and m: e poultry for best results and big- 
r profit. Study the instructive, practical articles 
rof. H. R. Lewis, Chas. D. Cleveland, Hale, 
llier and other successful poultrymen, in 


EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE 


5 Big Issues for 25c 


Monthly; 96 to 160 pages of live facts; fully illus- 
trated. One year 60c; two years $1; five years $2. 
Coin or stamps will do. But start with the next 
number. 


Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Dept. 115, Hanover, Penna 


America’s Leading 
Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all breeds. 

4 MONTHS’ TRIAL 25c 
SUBSCRIPTION 

U. he : - on ng 

artic itrymen. 

80 pp; 1 onde $1.00; Sveum $2.00. 


Poultry Tribune Dept. 5, Mt. Morris, IL 


World’s Best 
: Poultry Journal 


You be the Judge! 
Months?’ Trial 
Subscri c 































ws SEND U. 8. STAMPS 
Tells how to poultry pith arontestaret: 


Dart advice; profusely Mustrated. {'yr., $1.00; Byrs., $2.00. 
Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co. i. 


American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 
47271 2S cts. 
1Yr.7%5c 2 YEARS $1 5 yrs.$2 











—— Journal, 12-523 Plymesth Ct.. Chicazo 


BIG PROFITS fom POULTRY 





=: for 
ot ay a 
- FREE. 
THE NATIONAL POULTRY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Desk 333, Washington, D.C. 














HUBAM CLOVER 


The new Annual Sweet Clover produces a hay 
or seed crop in four months from planting. 


Per Pound $1.20 2 
The 1922 168-page catalog now ready. More 
than 2,500,000 people read our catalog. A 
postal card gets,it. : 


GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO., Yankton, S. D. 


Husky, livable 
chaps. Egg 
machines. From 
, purebred stock. W. 
B. P. Rocks, W. 
fee cee Ba 


‘ARMS, Box 600, Clyde, New York 
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Devices Made from Rake Teeth 


By Don D. Ballou 
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DOOR CASING 
























SPRING 
iG aet MADE OF 
i £ RAKE TOOTH 






This spring holds the garage door open 


Ate in central Kansas was trying to 

hefd his flivver into the garage, and 

about the time he got to the doorway a gust 

of wind came along. Ka-flooy! Blam! The 

doors slammed shut—just like that. The 

farmer became quite peeved and deter- 
ined to invent something that would 
eep those doors opened. He did so. 

He used a forge, a hammer, and some 
headwork. He went out to the iron pile 
and extracted two iron spring teeth from 
an old hay rake. He heated a rake tooth 
and with the hammer made a shallow 
U-curve in the pointed end of the tooth 


and the loose end was made tapering. He .~ 


made two of these spring fasteners, one 
for each door and mounted them on small 
concrete bases, which match the garage. 
Now when the doors are swung open they 
slide gently along the rod and the upward 
tension of the spring in the tooth snaps it 
into place and the wind can not remove it. 





GATE SPRING 
MAOE FROM 
_RAKE TOOTH 


4 


Using another rake tooth, he made a 
practical gate spring. The small end of 
the tooth was heated and bent in the form 
of a small ring through which a bolt was 
passed and fastened to the gate to make a 
pivot. The other end was fastened to a 
two-by-four between the gate post and an 
adjoining post. This simple spring keeps 
the gate closed at all times. 





To Remove Piston Rings 


By removing the crank case on some en- 
gines it is possible to get at the pistons, in 
others it is necessary to remove the 
cylinder head in order that the pistons 
may be removed from the cylinders. 


-Sometimes the rings are so badly coated 


with carbon that they can not be removed. 
It is then necessary to soak the piston in 
kerosene for a short time. 

To remove the rings easily, cut three 
strips of stiff-tin or galvanized iron, three 
or four inches long and one-half inch wide. 
Work one strip under the top ring oppo- 
site the slit. -Then place the other two 
close together on each side of the slit and 
slip the ring off.. Always start at the Jes 
as this will save lifting the rings over ea 
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Balky Mules and Good Ones 
By H. Edward Knies 


AS employed four mules on 
his place. Three were contented with . 
woe and — Sooty but — — ——. 
fourth was a disturber and continually 
making trouble. If the farmer worked TYPICAL OF GOODYEAR VALUE 
him longer than eight hours; as was some- fk mr 
times necessary, he would balk and make Ff: VA } AD 
considerable trouble. Not content with / a ‘ AX 
making a disturbance himself, he also in- 
* cited his fellbw mules to make trouble. 
a Now the farmer, who always had to 
| work more than eight hours himself, grew 
: tired of the actions of the disturber, so he’ 
4 decided to sell him to a drayman. The 
disturber gained knowledge of the owner’s 
plan and, not liking the idea of going to the 
city where working conditions were less 
pleasant, the disturber held a conference. 
with his fellow mules, persuading them to 
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balk and refuse to do any work as soon as 
he should be sold. They agreed, and as 
a as paar pace was taken away, all 
three stop work, 5 : : ee 
= The owndt wea now-worss off than be- Buyers of Goodyear Tires today are. in-an enviable position. 
. fore, as it was just in the busiest season Their money buys more in tire quality and tire mileage now 
<2 when most of his crops must be harvested than ever before 
oe or else become a total loss. So the only y gash : 
* wy. ck -— — = Ps 8 ag er The first reason for-this is the improved design and construc- 
es sturber, r whic e refractory i ; = 
i mules all went back. to work, but never a tion of Goodyear Tifes. BS - 
ihe minute longer than eight hours a day. The second is their present low prices—the lowest in the ey 
: : P p 
Mi Conscious of what they now believed to history of the comipany. 
es be their supreme power over the farmer : ; 
* the four mules then made and enforced Typical of Goodyear values now is the popular 30 x 3% 
: Pp eplin seein Rigg oe’ ph pot Goodyear Cross Rib clincher, illustrated above with its com- 
‘ inig ‘that ‘thelr an water be drought .panion, the famous 30 x314 Goodyear All-Weather Tread. ) 
e 3 _—_ fo heel toch ao = They - More than 5,000,000 of these Goodyear Cross Rib tires have : 
oH a ollie . 4 | 
As fused. to gather part of their food in the been sold in the past five years. | i 
a farmer’s pasture unless given credit for Built of the same high grade Egyptian cotton fabric that a 
the time spent there, although they con- oes into the All~Weather Tread Goodyear, with a long- at 
ips sidered it a pleasure to spend their Sun- gor: b : Fer ogee iM Cs h Ong 
days in its pleasant boundaries. wearing but differently designed tread, they have given 
= Finally the owner became desperate i lie remarkable service. 4 
i 3 on a eg: boy aa ong one ree ther: The exceptional value afforded in them is proving to thou- 
ss less, and the more he did for them, the sands of car owners the folly of buying unknown and unguar- 
3 less they seemed to want to do for him. anteed tires. 
i His crops were going to wast€ because he ° ‘ 
> could not get sufficient help from his You can get these tires from your nearest Goodyear Service 
mules to gather them in. e farmer’s Station Dealer. Ask him to explain their advantages. 
ee neighbors all reported the same trouble; 
a mules were scarce and what could be had 30 x 3% Cross RibFabric .. . . $10.95 
oo were lazy and inefficient, or else refused : 30x 3% All-Weather Fabric .. 14.75 
a Oo So beaeek 2s 30x 314 All-Weather Cord... 18.00 
i farmer’s predicament and came and ; 30 x 3Heavy Tourist Tube . 2.80 _ 
; persuaded him to buy a tractor. When 30x 314 Regular Tube ..... 2.25 






the mules learned this, the disturber 
persuaded them all to stop work; they 
* were not going to allow any machine to 
compete with them. This thoroughly 
aroused and enraged the disgusted owner - 
who, putting halters on all four, hurried 
them off to the city where he sold them all, 
using the money he received to pay for the 
new tractor. - 

The four mules did. not like their new 
positions and bemoaged their fate. Often 
they longed to return to the once despised 
farm, but that was impossible, as the 
tractor now faithfully and efficiently was 


Moanufacturer’s tax extra 
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doing the work without balking or pro- = m =i Te be 
testing white asked to work overtime. 1% — r by 8 
Conditions grew worse in the city; , li ~/) 






grain was scarce because of the inability : ¥ SASS enna ny 












of the farmers to gather it in due season in, check 
on account of the balky behavior of their pe with enaps. TIEACES Hoe Wei 
} * Fy we 94 fous, 
mules. So mules everywhere were cut ! Belly bands, folded, with layer 
| down on their grain ration, until finally 7 7. {\ Collar Straps, B 







ides. MARTINGALES—Heavy, 14 in, 
REECHING—Folded, with 11¢ in. layer, i 
they were reduced to hay alone. They \\\ feverse side straps, lagy straps, 1 in. billet with my Tenth. 
discovered that it is possible to kick your- fas® ie ame, dou ote =f. fk 
self from a good position into one that is | ff barley suits “Ente yoa she ms akon 


worse. All of which proves that what : 
injured the farmer injured the mule too. | | KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO., 
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To know. the cows' are sheltered, Se Guaencltons snd th Se tnt mer weer 
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Potato Planter 


For over 21 years the Eureka 
one-man planter has been a 
success with thousands of smal} 
and big growers. 

5 operations at once, auto- 
matically and accurately. 

mam and team opens fur- 


OPENS FURROW 


ae in plain sight— an equal dis- 
tance apart. Better and quicker 
wa oa planting and increases 
e Wa Operates in any soil. 
—= rite eee Se for free catalog de- 
_— oe gest line of plant- 
ers made. Sizes for | or 2 rows, 
with or without fertilizer attache 
ment. Specidl attachments for 
unusual soil or field conditions. 
In stock near you. 


EUREKA MOWER CO.,Boz 645 
Send for Catalog. Utica, N. Y. 


=. Furrew opens and seed 
SEED 


oroes 








How! I Fed My Faualy of 
Six From My Back Yard 


By Mr, A. Johnson 
A small patch of ground back of our home > 
plied us with vegetables all t summer. 
stored enough for all winter. Every one odunired 
our garden. Why? We had larger tomatoes, our 
— pee = P ants were earlier, bore more and 


ttuce, radishes, onions, 

—_ ‘and cucumbers could not be seenaaiied Ait 
from this tch of ground. Our results were 
amazing. What was the secret of our garden suc- 
cess? Why could we with no better have more 
and better vegetables than anyone else? F. alt 
came to me one evening. I was reading. An ad- 
vertisement caught my eye. It told how to in- 
crease the producing power of our soil. Why and 
how to start early vegetables indoors. _How to 
rotate crops. How to store vegetables for winter use. 
I was intensely interested. I wrote. return 

I received two books. They contained the amazing 
secret. You, too, can havea better garden or farm. 
Write and ask for free Garden Guide a and Seed Cat- 
alog, a two volume Enc mg 4 of Gardening. You 
imcur no obligation. M w Barteldes, m the 

business for 55 years, wesgered these 

which ms fe ou to have more table gardens and 
fields. were youl would sit down and write to 


Barteldes Seed Co., Room 633, Barteldes 
Bidg., Lawrence, Kans., or Denver, Colo. 


SEEDS timo sures tse 


To introduce our seeds into a million homes will 
24 Sample Packets Fresh, ted 

















nail these 24 
feeds for 10 cents. Money back if 5 
SABBAGE, New Glory, early, sure header, large. 


r 

’ 

CABBAG Danish Bali-head, best winter sort. 
CARROT bortect, Halt-tong, best table sort. 
, Brittice 

































GIBSON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 33. 
te 7. 50 var. Catalog Kiger'e Norsery, Semper, Mich. 
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Trees Make Your Farm 
Worth More 


Continued from page 50 


to the scarlet oak though growing to smaller 
dimensions and more symmetrical in shape. 

Hackberry (Celtis oceidentalis): _Resem- 
bles the American elm in habit and can be 
used to advantage where presence of in- 
sect attack makes the planting of elms unde- 
sirable. 

Carolina poplar (Populus monilifera): 
Good when quick results are desired, though 
not to be considered a permanent tree. In 
certain instances can be used as a filler with 
slower-growing varieties, to be cut when 
the latter have reached sufficient size. 


Shade-Trees for the West 


For western sections, the Idaho Experiment 
Station recommends the following list of 
trees, native to that state: 


Douglas or red fir (Pseudotsuga tazifolia): 
This is a beautiful tree, very easy to trans- 

ant. It is especially recommended for 
awns and parks and also makes a splendid 
windbreak or a good hedge. It is highly 
valuable for lumber, or posts and poles, and 
makes excellent fuel. It grows at all eleva- 
tions up to 7,000 or 8,000 feet. Seeds should 
be planted late im the fall; seedlings or trans- 
plants put out in the spring. 

Western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa): 
This tree is very difficult to transplant, but 
after the first year it grows well in eompara- 
tively dry situations up to elevations of 4,000 
feet. The wood is not so valuable for posts 
and fuel as the red fir, but the lumber from 
it is of very high grade. It grows rapidly, is 
ornamental and forms good windbreaks in a 
few years. It should be planted or trans- 
planted in the spring. 


Lodgepole or ‘‘Jack”’ pine (Pinus contorta) 
is easily transplanted and grows rapidly on 
fairly dry ground. The tree will assume a 
symmetrical pyramidal form when open- 
grown, or may be made to grow into slender 
poles if thickly planted. It is valuable for 
posts, poles or fuel, but generally not large 
enough for lumbering. Its range is from 
3,500 to 8,000 feet in different latitudes. 


Western white pine (Pinus monticola) will 
not stand a hot sun or drying winds, espe- 
cially when young. It is highly ornamental 
for park and lawn yg or for hedges. Its 
range is from 2,000 to 5,000 feet. Seeds 
should be planted i in the fall. Young plants 
should be set out in the spring. 

Western larch or tamarack (Lariz occi- 
dentalis) is an attractive. tree which will 
thrive under rather dry conditions. It can 
be transplanted with little difficulty and grows 
very rapidly either alone or when planted in 
bodies for windbreaks or other purposes. It 

may be planted in spring or fall. Young 
plants should be moved in spring. ° 

Engelmann’s spruce (Picea Engelmanni) : 
This is probably the most beautiful of all the 
trees native toIdaho. It should be more gen- 
erally grown for ornamental/purposes. It is 
very easy to transplant, but» requires’ con- 
siderable moisture and some shade when 
quite young. It forms good windbreaks and 

hedges, but is also oy ang ra for plant- 
ing in parks and lawns. Its general range is 
from 2,000 to 8,000 vl Seeds should be 
planted and young plants moved im spring. 


Hardwood Trees for the West 


Black cottonwood (Populus trichecarpa) : This 
tree grows rapidly, attaining a height of 100 
feet or more a diameter of as much as 
four feet (usually about two feet). It can be 
grown from cuttings, is a-handsome shade 
tree when young, but has a tendency to 
become ill-shapen with dead and broken 
branches when old. It will do well under 
irrigation . 


Narrow-leaf cottonwood (Populus angusti- 
folia): This tree thrives best at elevationss| 








proper care it is one of the most beautiful of 

the cottonwood family. It grows well from 
cuttings and degerves a r use in the 
higher altitudés where only a few species of 
trees do well. 
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NORTHERN GROWN 
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GRIMM ALFALFA 


hardy alfalfa seed grown in the North to resist 
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Salzer’ Crimea Allalia, Certified, $44 per 100 Ibs. 

Bags included Radium, $35 per 100 lbs. 
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ar Like all the. cottonwood family it may be 


propagated from cuttings. It is hardy at 
elevations up to 6,000 feet and grows well 
under irrigation. 


Quaking-asp (Populus tremuloides) is the 
most‘ abundant hardwood in Idaho. It is a 
small tree forty to fifty feet in height and 
seldom more than twelve inches in diameter. 
It covers large areas in Southern Idaho, 
where it is cnt for fencing and fuel. It is 
hardy to great elevations (7,000 to 9,000 feet). 
It grows well from cuttings, and where plenty 
of water is available it becomes a handsome 
tree in a very few years. 


Mountain maple (Acer glabrum) is one of 
the smallest of the maple family, seldom at- 
taining a height of thirty feet and a diameter 
of six inches. Its habit of sending up many 
sprouts from the base of the parent tree 
causes it to appear in clumps as highly orna- 
mental shrubbery. It is hardy at all eleva- 
tions up te 7,000 feet. Its rich autumn 
colors and the ease with which it can be 
grown combine to make it a valuable tree 
for decorative planting. 


Mountain-mahogany (Cercocarpus ledifo- 
liws) is found on the dryest southern slopes 
and rocky cliffs in the mountains of South 
Idaho. It is often only a mere sprawling 
shrub, but large areas are covered with this 
species where it grows large enough to pro- 
duce highly valuable timber for posts and 
fuel. Owing to its extremely slow growth, it 
is not so good for planting. 





Has Your Farm a Name 


Continued from page 49 


Elms, Highbank), Hope (Hopefield),. Lone 
(Lone Tree), Long (Longbridge), Lost (Lost 
Spring), Loud (Loudwater), Low (Low Hill), 
Many (Many Brooks), May (Mayfield), Mill 
(Milimount), Nether “(Netherhill), New 
(Newmill), Old (Oldforge), Pleasant (Pleas- 
ant Mount), Quiet, (Quietdale), Red (Red- 


gate), Rich (Rich Pastures), Rocky (Rocky~ 


Ridge), Round (Round Hedge), Sandy 
(Sandyforks), Seven (Seven Oaks), Shepherd 
(Shepherds Banks), Short (Shortridge), Silver 
(Silverlands), South (Southacres). (Use east, 
west, and north in same way). Steép (Steep- 
rock), Stony (Stony Knob), Summer (Sum- 
merhill), Sunny (Sunnybank), Sunrise, Sun- 
set, Swift (Swift Rapids), Tall (Tall Pines), 
Thick (Thickthorn), Twin (Twin Oaks), Two 


(Two Hills). 
Name Endings 


“Acres, Arbor, Bay, Bank, Bluff, Bow, 
Branch, Bridge, Brink, Brook, Brow, Camp, 
Cliff, Corner, Coulee, Crag, Creek, Crest, 
Croft, Crossroads, Dale, Dell, Downes, 
Drive, Ferry, Fields, Fold, Ford, Forest, 
Fork, Fort, Gables, Garden, \Gate, Glen, 
Grange, Grive, Hall, Heath, Heights, Hill, 
Hillside, Holt, Hollow, Home, Homestead, 
“House, Hurst, Island, Isle, Kiln, Knob, 
Knoll, Lair, Lands, Lake, Land, Lawn, Leaf, 
Leigh, Lock, Lodge, Lowlands, Mead, Mead- 
ows, Mill, Mine, Mont, More, Mound, Nest, 
Nook, Orchard. Pastures, Peak, Place, Pool, 
Pond, Portage, Prairie, Rapids, Ravine, 
Ridge, River, Road, Rock, Run, Shire, Shore, 
Side, Slopes, Springs, Stead, Stone, Summit, 
Town, Trail; Tree, Turnpike, Vale, Valley, 
View, Wald, Wash, Water, Way, Well, Well- 
head, Wood, Woodland, Wold.”’ 
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Here Is the Answer to 
the Question of Prices 


And as Spring approaches don’t forget that you can control 
aphis by spraying with Scalecide just as the buds show green 





FuBsT let us say_a word about SCALECIDE, 
There is only one such product made. 
There is nothing else like it—either as to, 
ingredients or results, The name “SCALE- 
CIDE” is our trade-mark, name—registered 
in the United States, Canada and many for- 
eign countriés. This trade-mark name is 
your protection as well as ours. 

SCALECIDE is The Complete Dormant Spray: 
Ic differs from alt other oil sprays, because 
it is a good deal-more than a scale killer. 
SCALECIDE ope ~~ en cue. pear 
psylla, etc., invigorates 
Liman grmpeovcie xb fungicidal and stim- 
ulating action puts SCALECIDE outside the 
class of other miscible. oils; it is alone, 
whereas all other oil sprays—including our 


own product CARBOLEINE—constitute an 
entirely different class of dormant sprays. 
It is the iced vegetable oils in SCALE- 


CIDE help to make it The Complete 
Dormant Spray. Onegallon.of SCALECIDE 
contains as much of these expensive vegeta- 
ble oils as three or four gallons of other oil 
3 yet, because of our process of manu- 
soll ce ais oy nits dooms Ge for 
to soll at a a t for 
which others exe ediling cedinaey ofl apeape. 
B. G. PRATT CO. 


50 Church Street 


- 


If you are satisfied to use any less effective 

rmant spray than SCALECIDE, use our 
CARBOLEINE—made exactly as it was in 
1907 when the Conn. ye Sta. Bul. of 
Dec. 1908 reported that of nine oils tested, 
CARBOLEINE was the only one that killed 
100% of the scale at 1 to 20 dilution. 


‘We guarantee CARBOLEINE to be the equal 
of any other oil spray on the market (except 
SCALECIDE), the price is only $23.00 
pet 50-gal. barrel.or $15.00 per 30-gal. half- 

rrel, f.o-b. our factory, Hackensack, N. J. 
‘This is the top price you should pay at this 
time for ‘arty oil spray except SCALECIDE, 
because. there is no better oil spray made, 
except SCALECIDE. And CARBOLEINE will 
kill scale just as well as SCALECIDE, but 
neither it nor any other spray will do all 

at SCALECIDE does. Remember, if a spray 
smells of carbolic acid, it is not SCALECIDE. 


The price of SCALECIDE is $38.00 per 50-¢al. 
or $25.50 half. —al 
f.0.b. Hac! wos ty prices are cash with 
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- Planet Jr. hoes 


quicker and cleaner 


A Planet Jr. wheel hoe makes 
light work of the kitchen garden. 
There’s no vicious-chopping and 
stabbing at tender, growing plants 
when you use this No. 12 Planet Jr. 
Double and Single Wheel Hoe 
Combined. Not only does it hoe 
closer to the row than you can 
safely work with the old hand hoe, 
but it does much more—and better 
—work than you can do in the old 
way. No. 12 straddles and hoes 
both sides of a row at once, sliding 


easily along as you walk. The 


sharp hoesclip weeds clean 
off below the surface, and 
leave a fine protective 
mulch. So easy to handle, 
a woman of boy can easily 
do the garden work, saving . 


man labor for other more pressing 
farm work. 


Write for complete Planet Jr. catalog 
ay. 


5. L. ALLEN & CO, ine. 


5th & Glenwood Ave.. PHILA, 
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Our New Land Plants 


insure your success. Strawberries 
est market prices. It is becouse _ 


than plants wn on old soils. 


lants theig heavier , 8 


> KEITH'S NEW LAND 
Strawberry Plants 
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arantee our new land plants to reach you in 

growing condition, to be strong, healthy, true 
your money. 
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MAKE MONEY FROM 
STRAWBERRIES 


From $500 to $1,000 per 
acre 1s @ common return 
from strawberries when 
properly cared for. “Util- 
ize part of your acreage 
this year by growing this 
highly profitable crop. Good 
plants are of prime impor- 
tance. Our plants are Northern 
Grown, selected for heavy production,~pro- 
duced on new ground, 4re vigorous, deep rooted, 
heavy yielding and true to name. Berries grown 
from our plants always bring highest market prices. 
We can forsee Oop best varieties. Start this spring with 
B. & H. Northern Grown plants and top your straw- 
berry market wie he. finest and largest berries you 
ever shipped, W: ae * = fH for ee illustrated catalogue. 


BURMEISTER & HARTUNG 
Strawberry Plant § alists 
Bex 209 Onekama, Michigan 





BANK OF ONEKAMA 
Onekama, 


To Whom It May Concern: ee 
‘o all interested ed in obtaining high class strawberry 





ister & Hartung. 

e ha by Burs em for y years and the writer 
has been on their farma many limes and watched their 
methods from planting to plants the follow 

ey ship nothing but the very fin its and an 
statement ibis they 7) can be ebeolaeely depe 
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MY SEED PRICES 
ARE WAY DOWN 


Seeds of all kinds are priced 

mighty reasonable in my big 

new seed catalog this year. It won’t ,j [i 

cost you much to plant a big gar- /) 
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tos 48 Sead ened. Seed eam les and 
























vice, such as it is, are free 
for the asking. Write today. A post- 
card will do. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
Box 24, Shenandoah, lowa 















‘Plants That Keep Faith” —F or Real Success. 


ce stock of a small fruits—Supremely 

£s wherries; luscious ie oosted giont, 
meaty’ Sinchborrien; + barge, a heavily rooted 

nd currants of rare flavor: Listed om | 


pone Eng Fo ,. 
J. T. LOVETT, Box 714, Little Silver, N. J. 
TICTEN | ites 


The finest catalog we have 

ever issued, free. Filled 

! with all kinds of fruit, orna- 
shade 


trees, 








plants, shrubs, vines, roses, ete, SS Someitems 
sold only by us. Garden se seeds special 2c pkg. A little sur- 
prise if each order. ERNST NURSERIES, Box 6, Eston, Ohio - 








and field 
Crersieky ce el lGislmere 
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She kind that «cheapest. 


Each lot sold carries analysis of purity and germination 
test by our —_—— trained seed analyst. Our prices 
are — or equal grade and you know just what you 
are buying. 


TRY OUR HUBAM 


crop. Trial sample of Mic igan grown pedi, 
sent FREE with our 120 pag ampuee catalog, contain- 
ing 56 col illustrations: to all who write to Dept. F 
requesting it. a ag our special 
lower lots of Hubam. 
VAUGHAN’S STORE * 10-12 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
Department F Barclay St., New York. 


Trees, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Etc. 


Fresh dug,direct from NURSERY to you. 


&r, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum, Cher- VE 
Rohe Sica ry, Quinee, Ee, Mey hs 
rs ¥ Gooseberry, 





Make your own fest of this 
t new annual sweet clover 


price on 10 lb. and 



















X — 

\ Cc urrant, “Rbubarb, A —~ 
lants, Grape vines, ete. S trees, cergrocne, s, Shrubs, 
oses, Privet Hed ing ete. SATISFACT ON GUARAN-: 

TEED. Our FR TALOG gives prices, descriptions, 

eee. and complete planting and culture instruc- 
tions. Write to-day. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, Box 4, Selbyville, Del. 
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Collins’ * 
Catalogue oe 

~FREE 4 Fruit Trees 
PAY BIG and Collins’ Cata- 
logue lists only varieties that are proved payers 
from every standpoint. ple, Peach, Plum, 
Pear and Cherry trees. Lists also ‘Vegetable, 
Flower and Field Seeds, berries, vines, orna- 
mental nursery stock, etc, Worth writing for NOW. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON, Box 32, Moorestown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Summer and Fall Bearing and 
all small fruits. Give-big and 
quick profits at a small outlay 
of money. Fallbearing straw- 
berries fruit Fall of first year. 
Our new catalogue is brimfull 
of yaluable information and 
will save you es re 
send for your copy tod: 
L. J. FARMER, Box 110, P: i,N. Y. 


GROW HUCKLEBERRIES 


Plant and cultivate this new garden Huckle- 
berry same as tomatoes. Produces fruit the 
first year. Ideal for pies, jelly and sauce. 
Large Pkg. 10c postpaid. 

Get our big seed book FREE. New prices— 
All bargains. Write today. 


Griswold Seed and Mumnery Co. 
125 S. 10th St. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Most Traps Must Be 
Concealed 


Oo of the most important parts of 
trapping for the amateur is to make a 
reliable trap bed. By ag 2 I mean the 
place where the trap is to be buried; for 
almost all sets will be better, if the trap is 
not left naked, Even a skunk, opossum 
or muskrat will avoid an uncovered steel 
gripper at times, and more wily furbearers, 
like the coyote, fox, mink, otter and man 
others, will never ap roach a trap that is 
not well concealed from their eyes and 
nose. 

To conceal a trap properly means that 
you must bury the trap in a bed that will 
not only cover and hide the trap but at 
the same time allow the trap to spring 
easily. and properly when the’ furbearer 
puts his foot on the trigger pan. There 
are several kinds of trap beds that you can 
make; which kind depends on the material 
and conditions where your trapping is 
carried 0 

Probably the very best trap covering 
for land sets is wood-ashes, because these 
have a strong acid effect which tends to 
eat up iron and human odors that might 
otherwise cling about the set. In ma 
cases you can carry a pail or sack of wou 
ashes into the field with you for the pur- 
pose of making a trap fodl 

First, the earth should be scooped away 
to allow for the trap and then several 
inches besides. In this hole the wood- 
ashes are placed and the trap is fully cov- 
ered with them. -The trap bed should in- 
clude the chain and the clog of the trap, 
for it is as essential that these be econ- 
cealed as for the jaws themselves to be 
hidden. 

If it is impossible to carry wood-ashes 
for all of the sets, I make the ashes on the 
spot. For this purpose I gather several 
armfuls of dry brush and sticks, leaves and 
combustible debris that are near, and pile 
this on the trap bed in which I have al- 
ready placed the trap. I make sure that 
the trap is well set and that in putting the 
rubbish over it I do not spring the trigger. 
Then I touch a match to the dry material 


_and it burns down gee | to the best kind 


of trap-bed covering esides, there is 
something about a heap of freshly burned 
ashes that suggests a camp-fire site to 
many furbearers, like the wolf and coyote, 
that will bring them to scratch in the 
wood-ashes. For this bed coal-ashes will 
never do. 

When I can not use wood-ashes, the 
next best een is the material that I 
can best find on the spot for the purpose. 
Often it is dry soil; any kind that will not 

ack and dry hard over the trap will do; 
ne sand mixed with leaves is the best. At 
times, all that I can find is leaves. These 
will mat down and soak up with we 
water until the trap will not a 
they are ground up. I grind them ty 
rubbing between my hands, so that the 
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leaves. are wrinkled and torn to small bits. 
The smaller the leaves the better. Big 
leaves will often be so stiff and tough after 
being placed on a t®ap for a week that 
they are no good for the purpose. 

Chips off rotten logs make good trap beds; 
also some kinds of moss and even dry grass, 
if this is cut into short lengths by chopping it 
with a hunting-knife. Some trappers claim 
they use chaff carried in a big sack; but this 
does not seem a good practise to me, for the 
chaff will have the smell of the barn on it. 
It.does make one of the driest beds that can 
be made, and if the -chaff is taken from a 

lace far from habitation, as from an old 
ert it may do as well as athing else. 

Often the trapper is called upon to make 
beds on top of logs, for trapping the raccoon, 
fox and muskrat. For this purpose a small 
hatchet is necessary, and you should eatch 
all the chips made in chopping for the hole 
in the top of the log, so that there will be no 
signs of your work left. I like to use a mossy 
log, for then I can remove the moss carefully 
from the place I want to set the trap, chop 
the hole just right, set the trap, and then put 
the same moss back over it. 

Probably the best trap bed of all for con- 
cealing the presence of the steel is a water 
covering. Setting the trap under water i 
one of the best and oldest tricks of the trap- 
ping art. No furbearer has a nose so keen 
that he can smell a trap under flowing water, 
even when it is no more than an inch deep. 
However, it is very important to see that the 
place where the trap rests is level and secure. 
The best kind of a bottom is gravel. The 
trap may sink if in soft mud, and ‘so you 
should cover the mud with a flat stone or 
coarse gravel. Where the water is swift, 
some rocks should be placed below the trap, 
so.that it will not be pushed along by the 
water. 

When covering a trap with ashes, soil, 
chips, leaves, grass, or the like, it is necessary 
to protect the trap from dampness that 
might rust the working parts and so not 
permit freedom in springing. Use wax-paper 
as a covering. The paper that comes about 
a loaf of baker’s bread will make two trap 
coverings for the medium-sized trap. Wrap 
the trap in this paper before the jaws are 
opened; after the paper is in place set the 
trap in the usual manner, not tearing the 
paper anywhere, but setting it just as if 
there was, nothing about it. Part of the- 

aper should be under the frame, the other 

alf over it. This keeps out thé moisture 
and also keeps debris from falling under the 
trigger pan. 


Make Your Old Floors New 


Any amateur can do a really good job. Pie cape 
of elbow grease is the main thing needed. 

For soft woods, scrub the paint and varnish 
from the old floor. After the wood is dry, 
proceed alike for either old or new floors. 
Fill all cracks with a good filler; let dry, then 
give one coat of thin varnish. The drying of 
this will take from eight to twenty-four hours, 
according to the amount of drier your dealer 
puts in the varnish. It is then ready for a 
second thin coat. Two thin coats are better 
than one thick coat. Floors treated this way 
look very much like hard wood. 

._ For hard woods, take off all wax and 
varnish by scrubbing with a strong solution 
of sal-soda, one-half pound to two gallons of 
hot water.. The wood will dry in two hours 
in warm weather, or if you have the furnace 
going. Water blackens oak, so if your floor 
is oak, use two tablespoonfuls of oxalic acid 
erystals dissolved in a gallon of warm water. 
Go over the floor, using a paint-brush. Let 
this dry on. If any dark spots appear, use 
3 acid again, but only on the black spots. 

hen dry, new floors are treated like old 
sone from this point. -Use a good filler, and 
let dry. Then apply two coats of godd var- 
nish, having the first coat dried hard before 
the second goes on. 

Following this, put on the wax, and polish. 
Your floors will shine like mirrors. To clean 
the floors, ordinarily, use gasoline to take off 
the old wax, being careful to have all fires 
out all over the house. After the gasoline 
has evaporated, re-wax. N. B. 





Many folks sleep in cold rooms, no fire 
whatever. * Tell them to take a hickory or 
apple log, e@ghteen inches long and six inches 
in diameter, put it in the oven for an hour, 


«fake it to bed. It beats a radiator, costs 


little, stays hot till morning, makes life a 
sweet song. The writer wou id not exchange 
his log for a farm. J.G., Pennsylvania. 
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Only Hasslers 
can give Hassler results 


HE smooth, steady running of a Ford 

or Dodge Brothers Car equipped with 
Hasslers is due to Hassler Engineering— 
to the famous Hassler action! 


They absorb the bump, then check the 
rebound. Hasslers act instantly against 

- the tendency of the leaf springs to toss 
you from your seat! 


This double action—that softens the orig- 
inal shock —that checks the rebound— 
is the secret of their effectiveness. Only 
Hasslers can: give Hassler satisfaction. 


The dealer will put Hasslers on your Ford 
or Dodge Brothers Car for ten days’ trial. 
You will quickly realize why more than a 
million sets are now in use. But, if you 
are not satisfied, off they comé, no argu- 
ment. 





ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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in quality building 
matertals. ‘The dealer 
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Newer and Faster Stump 
Shgoting 


By J. R. Mattern 


er I know, who has the principles 
of stump blasting very clearly in his 
head, last summer bought two tons of 
farm powder for use in clearing some cut- 
over land and removing remains of an old 
orchard. This man is Benjamin Joyce. 
Among other things he does, he grows a 
large acreage of strawberries, needs new 
round for them, and sells developed 
arms. Land clearing is more or less of a 
continuous job with him. A visitor spent 
part of a day with him last December. Mr. 
Joyce and his men were clearing land close 
along a highway and vaileoae Stumps 
were mixed hardwood and pine, measuring 
from six inches to three feet or more across. 
The crew carried their tools, consisting of , 
soil augers, one wood auger with four-foot 
shaft, crowbars, sledges, tamping rods, 
ordinary long-handled shovels, and their 
powder, basket of priming tools and elec- 


. | “trie firing outfit in a hand-cart. After 


secure real service. 
Lehigh Cement and 
Lehigh Service go 
hand in hand. ‘That 
is why Lehigh Dealers 
are able to give you the 
kind of co-operation 
you need, that’s why 


we repeat, “deal with 
the Lehigh Dealer.”’ 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WN. 


























Easy to Own Dependable Ottawa 








BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


XED PAI 
Howse, Barer, Reels al color. Deal 


In use 80 Years. 


W51 Phcath’ Street Broce WY. 


Inventors should 
write for our “Evi- 
dence of Disclosure” 








h or model o 
wien, Ask Son Youn. 


tain : 
Merton-Roberts & Company, 170 Mather Building, Washington, D. C. 


several ears had passed on the road, and a 
\train whistled, the visitor uneasily in- 


quired: 

“T should think this would be dangerous 
business here, Mr. Joyce. Will you send 
out guards to stop traffic before you shoot?” 

“No need to do that,” Joyce replied. 
“Our firing today will be done electrically. 
Every shot is timed to the second. e 
‘pull the trigger’ only when no trains are 
coming and no cars in sight. There is no 
possibility of hang-fires. If we should get 
a misfire (I’ve never seen but two with 
this method), we disconnect our wires and 
immediately all danger of the shot going 
off is ended.” 

“But you use fuse for some stumps?” 
the visitor persisted. 

“Yes, for little ones, small enough to be 
lifted by one man after they are out—say 
six or co ee inches across the tops. But 
we avoid the use of fuse as much as pos- 
sible even for light blasts within two or 
three hundred feet of the railroad. Of 
course, back farther a hang-fire or misfire 
would inconvenience only us workers. We 
use fuse there for the little stumps that 
need only one.charge under the center. 
Some of them can be shot out with charges 
as small as a half-stick of powder each.” 

Joyce’s electric firing apparatus was a 
large outfit, big enough for shooting ditch, | 
as it would put off as many as thirty or 
more charges simultaneously. It con- 
sisted of an electric blastmg machine, 
pie erg twenty-five pounds, 250 feet of 
doubled copper wire heavily insulated, and 
spools of” Tighter copper wire also insulated 
for connecting ‘charges in a series. 
course he had to use electrie blasting caps, 
which have three-foot or four-foot wires 
built into them. All that was necessary 
to do in firing, was to wrap. the ends of all 
wires together in a series or string, clear 
away the men, and push down the handle 
of the machine. Timing the shots so ex- 
actly, Mr. Joyce explained, enabled them 
to get more work done, for it eliminated 
waiting. But electric firing also gave 
many other benefits. To demonstrate, he 
obligingly loaded a big stump for fuse , 
firing, shot it, and when the smoke cleared 
away compared results. : 

“You see,” he pointed to the big hole, 
“in order to heave out a stump with a single 
charge, you’ve got to locate the powder 
deep and put in enough to clean out all 
earth, and roots with it, above the — 
That always means a deep, wide crater for 
a stump of any size. Such a charge is 
hard, to load—taking more work to get the - 
holedown. It means waste of powder, too, 
and wild throwing of big chunks of roots. 
But when several charges .qgn.be. fired. 
simultaneously. as we do with the electric 
method, we load a small charge close 
under each main root in a crowbar h 
easily and quickly made, and well out, as 
you have seen, and one charge up against 


a he 
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__tavity, to where he wanted his charge to 





the wood of the center of the stump. All 
are fired together. They heave the stump 
out, too, with the root ends, making -a 
much more certain and complete job of it 














Bang! and the stump is gone 


than one charge possibly can. Since no 
powder is located very deep, the hole left 
is very shallow. <! 

“We have to use a tractor here,” he 
continued. ‘That deep hole will be a soft 
spot in wet weather for several years, even 
in spite of all our extra work to fill it with 
soil. If we strike it with the tractor, we 
have a job of getting planks and jacking 
out the wheels. But these shallow electricé 
blasted holes won’t cause that trouble. 
There is a big difference.” 

Mr. Joyce had a quarter-inch, sharp- 
pointed steel rod with which he probed in 
the ground about _— stump to locate 
roots and positions for charges before using 
crowbars. Nearly all holes were made by 
sledging or ‘‘churn-drilling” crowbars down. 
A few times his soil augers were called into 
use to deepen crowbar holes in stiff clay. 
Once the wood auger was used to bore into 
a tap-root of a pine in order to locate the 
center charge correctly. The purpose of 
this charge, by the way, is to split the 
stump. ~Without it stumps would be 
thrown out. whole. 

Joyce insists on his powder being loaded 

in a mass instead of strung out in a crow- 
bar hole. Most of his charges contain two 
sticks of powder or less. “He enla his 
crowbar holes where possible by wobbling 
the bar. Where holes are reasonably dry, 
he slits paper wrappings of sticks (except 
the end of one containing cap), and crushes 
the sticks to fit the enlarged ce by 
pressing with tamping rod. Wet holes he. 
usually enlarges enough so that the two 
sticks lie side by side, unbroken. 
“ A few very large stumps, especially 
white pine, sometimes require more than 
two sticks of powder in one or more of the 
several charges under them, in order to 
keep down the number of holes and of 
electric blasting caps required. For in- 
stance, a forty-inch green pine was taken 
out with twenty-two sticks of powder, and 
another, somewhat larger, with thirty-six 
sticks. The former needed-.only five 
charges, the center one being much heavier 
than the others; and the latter seven 
charges, two of them heavy. 

Instead of shoveling small tunnels down 
in order to get cavities big enough to hold 
the large charges, Joyce merely put down 
his crowbar and soil auger, then exploded 
at the bottom of those holes, without 
tamping, a quarter-stick of pawder. These 
baby binsts did not break out to the sur- 
face, but opened pot-holes underground. 
Judging by the amount of soil that had to 


be tamped in later, was opened for 
half a bushel of seadie-dows there. The 
hole was started and finished in five or six 
minutes. By using this method of getting 


space for the c , an eight or ten-foot 
stump could have shot out just about 
as easily. & 


To load his “sprung” cavity, as Joyce 
called it, he brought from the cart a double 
ditching blasting bar. It was a crowbar in 
a tube or pipe. He rammed it into the 
hole and aeross to the farther side of the 
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Buppy Boot 


Mileage 


Demand it in your rubber footwear 


VERY point of wear in the “Buddy” Boot “the 
boot with the muscles” is reinforced, while the 
weight of the body of the boot is kept down. 


This is a splendid boot for farm, creamery an@ gen- 

' eral use. The trim shape of the leg makes the boot 

fit better—the extra thick sole and solid heel of live 
rubber add fo its durability. 


Be sure to look for the Top Notch cross on the sole 
of boots, rubbets and arctics if you want mileage and 
satisfaction. 


The name of your nearest Top Notch dealer will be 
furnished upon application. It will only cost you a 
postal card.’ It may save you many-dollars. : 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
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YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 
In Making Good Paint 


OHN Lucas first began 

J making paint in 1849. 
Sincethattime,forthe past 
seventy-three years Lucas 
Paint has been made con- 
tinuously in ever increas- 
ing quantities. 
73 Years’ Experience has 
taught us what grades of 
white lead, whether lead 
sulphateorleadcarbonate, 
are most serviceable. 


73 Years’ Experience has 
demonstrated that zinc 
and asbestine combined 
with white lead and oil 
make a much better house 
a paintinevery waythanany 
Aa one pigment used alone. 
7. 73 Years Experience has 
proven that there is no Satis- 
factory substitute for pureraw 
linseed oil, of which Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint contains 
an exceptionally high per- 
centage. 
73 Years Experience has de- 
veloped paint-making to one 
of great achievement, where 
pigments are so finely ground 
by Lucasmachinery that Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint is not only 
smoother in texture, but cov- 
ers nearly twice the surface 
that ordinary paint covers,and 
lasts-twice as long. 
ie 73 Years Experience offers 
a you a paint that beautifies, 
: protects, endures, and costs 
less per square foot and per 
1 year of service. It saves the 
‘ surface and thus saves all. 
es Write to Dept. 52 for color card 
and name of nearest dealer. 


7 
| JohnLucas&Co..ine. 
; PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON 
OAELAND, CAL, ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
DENVER, COLO, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, Ga, 
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lie. He pulled out the solid bar, leaving 
the pipe. Sticks of powder ushed through 
this were made to lie side by side. Then 
all empty space left was tamped. solidly 
with soil to the surface. This double bar, 
Joyce also explained, was used for loading 
small charges in ground that caved into 
area holes, as gravel, muck and the 
ike. 

The day was frosty. Ground was frozen 
two or three inches. Spits of snow were in 
the air. Yet the farm powder used was 
neither protected nor thawed. It worked 
all right without. 

There are four big extravagances that 
many land clearers indulge in when they 
blast, Joyce says: Making big piles of 
stumps with horses or engines in order to 
burn them; shoveling tunnels to get space 
for loading in order to use big single 
charges, fired one at a time with fuse; 
loading without enough solid tamping, and 
using wrong explosive. 

Expensiveness of making big piles for 
disposal has already. been mentioned. 
Shoveling tunnels is unnecessary. labor in 
view of the ease and speed of “springing” 
crowbar holes with a quarter or half-stick 
of powder, no matter how large the stump, 
besides shoveled tunnels are hard-to tamp 
shut solidly, and then there are the tre- 
mendous craters left by big centralized 
charges, They are expensive to fill. They 
cause tractors to mire. down when sur- 
rounding soil is dry and hard. 

It is a fact that a high explosive shoots 
out the easiest way. If something gives, 
it is not going to exert much force against 
remaining walls about it. In many mines 
blasters carry bags of wet clay for miles to 
use for tamping, although they have dust 
and fined rock and ore at their feet. It 
pays. Joyce says that in dry weather he 
carries water to wet his tamping earth in 
the holes rather than use it dry. In sand, 
that is the only way of blasting out big 
stumps economically. 

The kind of explosive is all-important. 
Old-fashioned dynamite was nothing much 


but nitroglycerin absorbed in -spongy .- 


earth. It would not go off when loaded, 
and was dangerous to handle at tempera- 
tures below forty-five or fifty degrees, 
hence was a summer proposition only, un- 
less thawed. Its action, and the-action of 
any modern powder of high percentage and 
consequent violent nature, was all wrong 
for stump shooting, because it tended to 
pulverize and shatter to splinters anything 
near the charge, but lett things farther 
away undisturbed. Farm powder is a far 
different chemical composition, made of 
different ingredients. Powder makers 
have learned how to make explosive suited 
to the conditions of this work. Farm pow- 
der pulverizes little. It tends to heave its 
burdens over a wide reach, splitting roots, 
but without wastefully indian them up. 
Older dynamites used to leave tight roots 
sticking at every stump while shooting off 
the tops. Farm powder lifts the whole 
root system out like a stump-puller, except 
that it breaks the stump apart. Finally, 
modern farm powder has been used when 
the thermometer was. down to 20° F., 
10° F., and even to zero, without thawing. 
Safety is assured by doing away wit 
thawing and with hang-fires. 

“Too dangerous,” some folks say when 
you mention stump blasting; but not if 
care is observed arid a good grade of 
blasting material is used. 






























William Woodchuck (Candlemas Day): 
“Pshaw, look at that shadow! Now 
Pll have to nap another six weeks!” 











2H-P. was $ 59——Now §$ 39.95 
6 H-P. was $180——-Now $119.90 
12 H-P. was $352——-Now $249.00 a 

30 H-P. was$l091——- Now $699.80 a | 
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Direct From Factory. 
WITTE factory pricedirectsaves you money, 
New quotationsare from $20 to $400 less than 
they were last year. Allsizesandstyles cut 
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Portable Cutoff Saws sind Stationary Buzz Saws, 


Lifetime Guarantee. Sec vhst ft a i 
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¥ WITTE ENGINE WORK 


1625 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS . M0. 
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Then Make Big Money 
Stumps for Cae 


Pull out your old stumps and hedges. Make every foot 
of Fig =! richest soil w money-making crops, Then 
m: big money pull stumps and for others. 
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Write and get my on our new improved Hercules 
2 Pu e fdstest, easiest, cheapest land clear- 


ne ever made. Yanks ’em out, or little, quick 
and clean. Easy to operate and move. th heres and 
hand power machines. .00 down—easy payments. 

Send to- 




















Yoo farm water sys- 
tem operated day and 
night by a Hill Hydraulic 
Ram. No trouble — no 
fuel expense. Makes 
water pump itself. 
Rams made in 12 
sizes — home supply | 
to irrigation units. | 


Write for free catalog Y 
and information. Seattle NG 
Machine Works, 80 West 
Lander St., Seattle, Wash. 


Reduced Stump Puller Prices § 
To LaPlant-Choate stump $ : 
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What an Englishman Thinks 
About American Farming 


NE of the leading British farm papers, 
The British Farmer, recently pub- 
lished five articles by Bernard A. Keen, 
one of the scientists. connected with the 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, En- 
gland. Mr. Keen recently visited our ex- 
periment stations and farms, and the 
articles give his impressions of farming in 
the United States. The articles are so 
interesting that we reprint his conclusion: 
“The equipment of the average experi- 
ment station is much more complete and 
elaborate than anything we are accus- 
tomed to in England. The laboratories 
are able to carry out experiments on a 
much larger scale than here, and this 
gives the American worker a great ad- 
vantage, especially in some phases of 
research work on soils. 

“In concluding this series of articles, I 

ropose to mention some of the salient 
eatures of American agriculture, espe- 
cially where these differ from ours. In 
general these differences are least in the 
East, become more and more marked as 
one proceeds westward, and culminate 
in the dry farming and irrigated areas of 
the Far West. The average holding does 
not appear so tidy or attractive as the 
English farm. This is not due to any 
deliberate neglect, but rather to the use 
of wire and post fences instead of hedges. 
Further, the extensive labor-saving de- 
vices used on the farms tend to leave 
small spots here and there which are, for 
instance, incompletely cultivated or badly 
harvested. The effect of untidiness is 
heightened by ghe appearance of the hay- 
stacks, which are roughly built and very 
seldom thatched. It is apparently more 
economical, under American conditions, 
to lose a certain proportion of the stack 
than to pay the high cost of hand labor 
for thatching, especially in the districts 
of low rainfall, where the stack will not 
suffer serious damage. 

“The question of labor costs runs all 
through American farm practise, and is 
largely responsible for the great use of 
power and labor-saving devices. In the 
Far West the position is somewhat dif- 
ferent, as there is a good supply of cheap 
Japanese and Mexican labor. In the 
Eastern districts the hired man commands 
a good wage. Curiously enough, there are 
no important unions of agricultural labor- 
ers, and certainly nothing correspondin 
to those in Britain. As far as I could 
gather, the main reason for this absence 
is the floating character of the agricultural 
laborer population, and the consequent 
difficulty of organization. It remains, 
however, a gurprising fact, especially when 
contrasted with the rapid growth of the 
farmers’ union—the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. The cooperative schemes—spon- 
sored by the Federation—for the market- 
ing of farm produce have, I believe, a 
hard fight in front of them. The smaller 
ones, especially those dealing with srsaa 
footers have become well established, 

ut those concerned with meat and grain 


-have been born in a time of severe de- 


pression, and have to face the hostility 
of the well-organized middlemen. In 
the sale of each of these commodities the 
export market is the controlling factor, 
and this will add to the difficulties of 
the cooperative societies should no work- 
ing arrangement between them and the 
middlemen be evolved. 

“Tn actual farm practise one of the most 
striking differences is the use of silage 
instead of roots as a feed for stock. Here 
again the main reason is the saving of 
labor costs with the former. In pro- 


_ gressive states, such as Wisconsin, it is 


usual to accumulate a reserve of siege 
for use in poor seasons. Over the bulk 
of the country permanent pasture, as we 
understand it, does not exist; it is now 
receiving some attention in Eastern areas. 
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ld Aladdin 
»\ Save $200 to *800 


Aladdin success is chiefly due to the 
money saved for Aladdin Home owners. 















One of | ga You will save a sub- 
Aladdin plans : stantial amount through 
eliminating dealers’ profits, saving over 18% waste in lumber and 
lowering labor costs in building. Aladdin Homes are cut to fit, 
saving waste of lumber and hundreds of hours of carpenter labor. 
Over a hundred beautiful homes are pictured in the Aladdin 
catalog. Send for this catalog No. 162 at once. 


Sold Direct—No In-Between Profits 


The Aladdin Comoauy is the greatest home building institution in the world HZ 
and it does not sell through dealers. It manufactures the lumber at the edge 
of the four greatest timber-producing states. It prepares the house complete, 
ready to be shipped direct to the home builder. You save the dealers’ profits. 
Your carpenter nails the readicut lumber just like in any other first-class, 
permanent home. The catalog explains the details fully. 


What You Get When You Buy An Aladdin 


Aladdin Homes are designed to use standard lengths and sizes of lumber. so 
that there is practically no sawing, measuring and fitting to be done by the 
carpenter on.the job. You receive in one shipment all the timbered frame 
work, mill-work, the siding, outside finish, porch, shingles, windows, doors, 
interior eg ey lath, g ~~ nails, hardware, lock sets, paints, stains and 


varnish. Send y for catalog No. 162. 
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and occupies a permanent posicon in || Blame yourself 
not your Ford 


farm practise, the number in use has de- 
If it does this—Read the Book 
— 





creased within the past year. The cause 
| is to be found in the imcrease in price of 
fuel and oil, and a concurrent fall in the 
cost of fodder, so that the economic ad- 
vantage of the tractor over the horse has 
decreased. This is only a passing phase, 
because now that almost every farmer, 
and many of the hired men, possess 
| motor-cars, the average bill for tractor 
| repairs has been reduced, as the farmer 
possesses the necessary skill to make 
minor adjustments and repairs on the spot. 

“The prevalent form of plough differs 
from ours in having a moldboard of the 
digging type, which lays up rough and 
broken furrows. The disk plough does 
similar work. Both disk ploughs and 
disk harrows are coming into extensive use. 

“The final impression left on my mind 
at the end of a tour full of interest is that 
American farming is the history of great 
difficulties energetically attacked. Many 
of these difficulties, such as insufficient 
rainfall, were inherent, but many others 
are the direct consequence of the farming ian 
methods originally adopted. The Ameri- | \<7y-y-art4-ha ; 
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Murphy Varnish—for over fifty yearsan 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces. 
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BRAKE LINING 7% vor FORDS 
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gets hard and slick 
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new. If it’s a used car, Advance Cork Insert will make it 
work surprisingly smooth--free from rattle and vibration. 

Saves repairs to rear end and transmission. 
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of skill 


at your service 


Old painters have a genuine respect 
for Murphy Varnishes. For fifty 
years or more, they have preferred 
them for beautiful surfaces—fine 
furniture, interiors, old time coaches 
and today for de luxe automobiles. 
The same skill that has built the 
Murphy reputation for fine var- 
nishes has produced Murphy Da- 
cote—the pedigreed enamel, which 
2,000,000 motorists have used at 
home to bring back the original 
glory of their cars. 
Da-cote is Murphy Varnish ground 
with finest pigments, Anyone ean 
use it. No skill required, for brush 
marks quickly disappear. Takes 
little time; dries overnight; costs 
about two dollars. Comes in black 
and white and ten popular colors. 
Da-cote is widely used for enamel- 
ling porch and kitchen furniture, 
and interior trim. Fine for farm 
implements—keeps them new and 
protected from rust for years. 


Brighten Your 
Home with 
Murphy Univernish 


Imagine your whole kitchen—fin- 
ished in glass! Could anything be 
mote sanitary? This is the effect 
you can get in a few hours with 
Murphy Univernish—the “uni- 
versal” varnish originally made for 
professiona! painters; now in small 
cans for “eae use. Naturally, it 
won't turn white. Immune from 
boiling water, soap, alkali, or even 
ammonia. Comes clear and in six 
wood colors. Ask your dealer. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARE 9s 
N. J. 


The 


Dougall Varnish Co., Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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| every year or so. 


can farmer leads the world in the applica- 


tion of the resources of our modern indus- 
trial civilization to the production and 
marketing of his produce, but he has not, 
hitherto, paid much attention to the soil 
of his farm. Under the leadership of .~ 
experiment stations he is beginning 

“ing 4 clearly that it is not ry ites 
—a ut essential, to maintain the 
ae of his soil at the highest economic 
evel.” 


—— 


Horse-Sense in Building Fences 
By Chesla C. Sherlock, Iowa 


y grandfather tells me that he used to 
fens on building new fences every ten 
2 tot rar it took some pretty careful 

to make —_ hold up Ae and 
eden lo He farmed for more than 
fifty pines e same place, so he had to 
ae d new fences ny Bante his 9 
arming experiences e out wi 
rails and ended up with oak posts and 
barbed wire. Think of the labor it took 
in replacing those fences, and the cost in 
money involved! 

_ He used to lose a lot of animals from 

lightning. Most of those losses hit him 
ee hard because it was in the day when 

ghtning insurance was unknown. I saw 
hen skin eight heifers one morning after a 
bad storm. They’d gotten too close to 
the wire fence. 

Farming certainly has been revolu- 
tionized in the last ten years, even in the 
fences that are built. Who would have 
thought of a steel post twenty years ago? 
or a concrete a thirty years ago? Now 
farmers are two birds with one 
stone; they set their fence posts with 
sledges by driving the steel posts into the 

. And they are using horse-sense 
In putting up that kind, for fence posts 
out steel or concrete will last 


. longer than any man on earth now. 


There’s one other advan that is 
worth a great deal, when s posts are 
used. You won’t have any losses from 
lightning killing the stock. Every steel 
fr the on the farm is insurance against that, 
or th t grounds the wires and sends 

Lightning d down where he belongs. If 
Foktaite thes your fence, it can travel 
only the distance to the next post. It 
won’t run around the whole farm. 





In 1880 a tent (Bal eee one blue 
potatoes to plant timore Blues). This 
strain has been raised on the same farm 
recone since, without of seed. They 
as well now as if not nettee, 
pe angen gong pe nig gael arn 
With most farmers the potatoes run out 
Perry Dalton, Ohio. 
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Paint Withaut Oil 


‘Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Patines 4 is —— to 
Everyone Who Writ 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of one oo 
N. discovered a process of making a 
kind of paint without the use of oil. i een 
a It comes in the form of a dry powder 

that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, we like 
oil paint and costs about Fine rae tem as much. 

A free package will be mailed to you, also 
color card and full information showing you how 
you can save a good many dollars. Write today, to 

A. L. RICE, Inc. 
Manufacturers, 3B North Street, Adams, N. Y. 


OWN YOUR FARM ser won 


Wonderful dairy country. Clover grows 

= Pure water. Bumper crops—Wheat, 
e, Barley, Oats and ts. i umerous 
es and rivers. 


PRICES LOW—TERMS EASY 


Small down oe ce AE md ten yearly 
payments. reds starting on our easy 
nm. Your opportunity to own your own 
arm and home. We help you. Our experts 
advise you on clearing land, crops, etc. Get 
out of the renters’ class. 
Free Describes everything. 
Shows U. §&. ures On 
crops, rainfall, climate, stock. 
how you get started. 


EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CO. 
1306 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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MANY of Our Folks have found that an idea from 
one issue of The Farm Journal will save 10 to 
100 times what the paper costs. Renew prom; 
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Fred and Joe Made Money 
by Exchanging Labor 


T is sometimes said that a farmer who 

works out for his neighbors has no time 
to work for himself, but yesterday I 
visited two men who work for each other, 
and both are better farmers than they 
were three years ago. They are Fred 
Hart and Joe Kinney, and or operate 
adjoining farms ‘in the hill section of 
Southern Ohio. Their plan of coopera- 


tion originated when Hart sold his team |_ 


and bought a tractor. 

“Kinney scoffed at the idea of buying a 
tractor for so small a farm,” explained 
Hart, ‘but after the rig arrived, he found 
several jobs where it could be used at a 
profit on his own place. A few days later 
I discovered, despite the agent’s argu- 
ment, that horses were indispensable in 
some farm labor. That evening I called 
on Kinney and we made a contract. 

“T agreed to operate the tractor on his 
farm for $12 a day, and to furnish my own 
fuel. He agreed to furnish a team and 
driver on my farm for $5 a day. We 
figured on a basis of a ten-hotir day, over- 
time extra. It was a difficult problem to 
arrange the time and amount of this labor 
for our. crops were planted and harveste 
at about the same date. It required a 
whole season for us to determine this 
satisfactorily. As I could do-a great deal 
of plowing in a day, I started on my own 
soil early in the season, leaving the cor- 
ners, banks, and places which required 
much turning. Then I went to Kinney’s 
farm, following the same practise. While 
I was at this, he was busy with his team 
on the ground that I had left. In cul- 
tivating a crop he does more work than I, 
but this is made up in hauling. At 
harvest time we follow about the same 

ractise as in plowing. Kinney now has a 
og-saw, shredder, and a few other ri 
which can be operated with the tractor in 
winter and on rainy days. I do nearly all 
his market hauling when roads are good. 

“Of course, such an arrangement is not 
without faults. We are compelled to 
work overtime occasionally to make things 
come out even. We change our prices ac- 
cording to other labor, but the basis re- 
mains the same. We keep a careful 
record of our work from year to year, and 
it shows that this plan pays.” 

F- R. Cozzens. 





Soybeans and Cowpeas 
How they-are grown 


Soybeans, a valuable soil-building crop, 
are being grown more widely than ever 
before in Mimout. Crop reporters in that 
state say that fifty-five per cent of the 
acreage 1s planted with corn, while forty- 
five per cent is planted alone. Of cow- 
peas, sixty-two per cent of the acreage 
was planted with corn. , 

In using the soybean crop thirty-six 
per cent is cut for hay, twenty per cent 
threshed for seed, thirty-eight per cent 
hogged off and six per cent turned under 
for fertilizer. In using cowpeas, fifty-three 
ted cent is cut for hay, nineteen per cent 
or seed, twenty-one per cent hogged off 


~and seven per cent plowed under. 


The acreage of soybeans was increased 
thirteen per cent in 1921 over 1920, while 
co showed but two per cent increase. 
Yield per acre for soybeans was 1.25 tons 
of hay per acre, and of cowpeas, 1.5 tons. 

The seed yield per acre when the crops 


- were grown alone was fourteen bushels of 


soybeans, and ten of oo where the 
crops were grown with others, eight bush- 
of soybeans and six of cowpeas. 


Twenty or thirty minutes of drying is usu- 
ally enough to make Bordeaux stick to 
_ pe ; Bae in b> yt iperae Patras 
Don’t let the prospect of rain delay spray- 
Only actual rain should stop it. . 
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lining during these winter months. 


Yellow Label. 
Ask your dealer 





The=HOEB> Red Boot 





We are convincing more 
and more people that here, 
at last, is ared boot that’s 
different. You'll get the 
very last cent’s worth of 
its purchase price back in 
the surprising wear it 
gives. 











These #00 Buying Guides are your 
encyclopedia of footwear. Ask your dealer 
for them or write us. Keep them for refer- 








T ence throughout the year. 
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Dont put off putting on 
the=HOOD> Kattle King 


It is built— with a sole of gray tire tread stock as 
tough and enduring as only the Hood Process can 
make it— to take the punishment of hard wear. 


Its flexibility affords the extra foot comfort and foot 
freedom that hard work and hard wear demand. 
You will like the warmth of its heavy brown fleece 


Its all-rubber upper with bellows tongue excludes 
snow and water like a duck’s back. No need to scrape 
and scratch a Hood Kattle King; a faucet cleans 
it of mud and odors as quickly as the water runs. 


Identify the original Kattle King by looking for its 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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Community @ 
Pride 
Ir is a significant sign of increasing vitality and 
‘ Tocal pride in rural districts that so many farmers 
are investing in the securities of their electric light 
and power companies. This is a splendid answer to 
the question: ‘‘Why should farmers, who are the 
best and most regular investors in the whole country, 
put their money into industries and utilities in distant 
States, and into industries and utilities whose pro- 


ducts may never have a direct bearing on their 
everyday lives?” 


At the time of investing, light and power may not 
yet have been brought into a farming district. The 
number and location of customers may not at present 
justify the expense of constructing and maintaining 
a line to give such service. But, adequate financial 
support and fair regulation tend surely towards 
this accomplishment. The light and power company 
has a beneficial and progressive effect on the whole 
district, whether or not the investing farmer has an 
“electrified” farm. 


Electric light and power investments have already 
appealed to 1,600,000 thrifty Americans of all classes 
as ideal securities. They realize that an industry 
whose service and rates are regulated by state law 
is amply protected and safe, and that with a whole 
nation eager for service it is a’ steadily growing 
business. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION — 


































ONCRETE walls are easily built at- 
low cost. These walls are especially 
suitable for farm entrances or enclosures 
about farm buildings. Where merel 
serving the purpose of an enclosure, suc 
as a barnyard or poultry yard, it is not 
necessary to make a wall more than six 
inches thick. 

The most important consideration in 
the construction of any wall is a firm 
foundation, sufficiently deep to prevent 
heaving by frost. In most localities this 
distance is three or four feet. When the 
earth is firm and the sides of an excava- 
tion will stand up vertically, it is unneces- 
sary to use wooden forms for the portion 
of wall beneath ground level. <A trench of 
the required width is dug, taking care that 
the sides of the trench are straight, ver- 
tical and fairly smooth. The width of all 
walls below ground level should be at 
least twelve inches. Where sandy or 
crumbly earth is encountered, it is best to 
use wooden forms below ground level. 
In depositing the concrete in¢he founda- 
tion trench see that no dirt falls into it as 
this would weaken the wall. 

The proper proportions for walls below 
ground are one bag of cement to two and 
one-half cubic feet of sand and five cubic 
feet of crushed rock or pebbles. When 
the trench is filled with concrete to ground 
level, a simple form, as shown in the draw- 
ing, is set in place. The surface of the 
foundation at ground level must be en- 
tirely free from dirt, chips or other foreign 
substances, and the concrete roughened 
before depositing upon it the above-ground 
portion or wall proper. The minimum 
thickness of walls for very light structures 
may be four inches, although it is very 
dificult to deposit concrete in a wall this 
thin. A thickness of six inches is better 
for most purposes. . 

The proportion of walls above ground 
should be one bag of cement to two cubic 
feet of sand and four cubic feet of crushed 
rock or pebbles. Bark-run gravel-may be 
used if the pebbles are separated from the 
sand by screening through a one-quarter- 
inch screen. 

For the above-ground portion of walls 
the forms should be made with care, the 
boards being carefully matched so that a 
smooth surface will be obtained in the 
finished wall. This result is obtained by 
spading the concrete as it is being placed 
in the forms. Spading consists of thrusting 
between the form and the fresh concrete 
a thin wooden paddle. This serves to 
force the stone back into the concrete, 
allowing a rich mortar coat to flow against 
the forms. Walls above ground should be 
reinforced with small steel rods or wire 
mesh. This reinforcing runs in both 
directions and serves to prevent any cracks 
due to settlement or other causes. 

Almost any one who can drive a nail or 
use a saw can use concrete in building. 
Concrete should be used more widely for 
foundations. 








Charlie Corkscrew, learning todance: 
“Great Scott! If I don’t reverse I 
shall go right through the table!” 
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Nuts *To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


HAT’S the date, Bobby?” inquired his 
mother one day last September. Bob- 
by, who was studying the 
ealendar, replied: “I ob- 
serve thaf if we add up 
the dates that have al- 
ready passed this month 
and subtract that total 
from the sum total of the 
dates yet to come this 
month, the difference will 
be the date of the day 
after the day after to- 
morrow.’ : 
What was the date on which Bobby Gade 
his speech? 
Restoring a Vowel 


Can you discover a vowel which, properly 

distributed through the following line of let- 

ters, will make it a complete sentence? 
LLNASILYLUDDVLYN 


An Arithmetical Oddity 


Nine times the unknown number Y equals 
the unknown number Z. Also, nine plus Y 
equals Z. What are the values of Y and Z? 


Touring Great Britain 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a town in Great Britain: 

The superstitious natives told us to look 
for the dumb elf, as twelve struck. 

I tried to explain to the irate guard that 
rancor keeps the nerves upset. 

Our emergency bag always lost itself in an 
emergency. 

We crossed over the channel in the dead of 
night. 

The iron works was no place for a chat, 
hammers pounding as they were. 


Distributing Camels 


An Arab sheik, believing himself about to 
die, called his sons to his bedside and said: 

“TI -wish you to divide my camels amo 
you in the proportions of one-half of the he 
to the eldest, one-third to my second son, and 
to the youngest one-ninth.”” Thereupon the 
eldest son cried: ‘Oh, my father, but one- 
half, one-third and one-ninth do not. con- 
stitute a whole. To whom, therefore, shall 
the remainder of the herd be given?’’ ‘To 
any poor man who may be standing by when 
the division is made,’’ replied the sheik, who 
thereupon died. 

When the herd was collected, a difficulty 
arose. The number of camels could not be 
divided by two, or three, or nine. While 
the brothers were disputing, a poor, but 
crafty Bedouin standing by with his camel, 
exclaimed: ‘Behold, I will sell you my beast 
for ten pieces of silver so that you may then 
divide the herd.”’ 

Seeing that the addition of one camel 
would solve the difficulty, the brothers 
jum at the offer, and proceeded to divide 
the herd. When each had received his allotted 
portion there yet remained.one camel. 

“T am the poor man standing by,”’ said 
the crafty Bedouin, and t gayly mounting the 
camel he rode away with the ten pieces of 
silver in his turban. Now, how many camels 
were in the sheik’s herd? 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY. PUZZLES 


Railroad lingo: When the conductor said 
“*222222” he meant that the train would stop 
from. two minutes to: two to two minutes 
after two, or as he put it: ‘‘2 to 2 to 2.02.” 


A puzzle sum: SCOOP minus COOP plus 
NAIL leaves SNAIL. 


Curtailments: Garb, Heron, Huge, Pine, 
Plane, Rate, Tent. 


A shopping puzzle: The pebue pictures rep- 
zanabee TAPE and APRON 


Burglars’ puzzle: It must Ae assumed that 
there were three burglars in the band, since 
it was stated that the problem was soluble 
for the burglars. No other number could be 
dealt with according to conditions. There 
were twenty-one pints of Pte i pgeed and 
twenty-four bottles to be ed, and as 
three is the only number. that will divide 
those quantities, we readily deduce that 
there must have been three men. One bur- 
giar takes three full quarts, one empty quart, 
one full pint and three rr. pints. Each 
of the others takes two quarts and two 
empty ones, three full pints and one empty 
one, so each man gets three and one-half 
quarts of phe juice, as well as four large and 
four small bottles. 
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ye Open House— 
Warm All Over 


Homes are made to live in and en- 
joy, in Winter as well as in Summer. 


Why then shut off part of the 
home in winter? Why live huddled 
in smaller quarters, breathing un- 
healthy air? 


Let the children, who must now 
play indoors, have the run of the 
house. 





You can be sure of heat in every 
corner of your home and you’ll be 
sure to have it at low fuel cost, if 
you install an International Heater 
as recommended by our engineers. 


For we make all standard types 
and sizes of heaters covering a wide 
range of prices. We have a repu- 
tation of over 75 years’ standing 
to protect. We will not risk it for 
the sake of a sale. Our engineers 
give free, unprejudiced advice. 
What they will recommend for 
your home will be the best and 
cheapest for you. 





Write for Catalog and Infor- 
mation Blank, which, when 
returned to us, enables our En- 
gineers to advise you the type 
of heater that is best for you. 
This costs you nothing, but is 
worth much. It has saved 
many the expense of correct- 
ing mistakes. Write today. 




















































INTERNATIONAL 
Onerire HEATER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
There are more homes and small 
buildings to which this excellent 
heater is well adapted than any 
other type of heater, especially 
old homes now using stoves. It 
is comparatively inexpensive. 
Our 1922 prices are low. It 
delivers an ample supply of fresh, 


every room, through one large 
Pipe and register. It is easy to 
install. Fuel consumption is low. 
Write for Onepipe Catalog. 























Warm Air 
Furnace One sme Fates 


International Boilers and Warm 
Als Heaters axe af ho cnune highs 
standard as our Onepipe Heaters. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HEATER *Mcenvantent datrbeting otra UTICA, N.Y. 


COMPANY 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








Taking the Easiest Way : 


ment of her children to their father. 

No matter how big or how little the 
misdeed, no action is taken until “father” 
comes into the house. Then follows a 
recital of Tommy’s disobedience or Nellie’s 
impudence. Generally.father does what is 
expected of him—scolds severely or wields 
the arm of authority in the administra- 
tion of corporal punishment. 

Why, I have often asked myself, does 
not their mother take the punishment of 
the children into her own hands? The 
answer, I finally concluded, was that it was 
easier to turn the naughty children 
over to their father than to take 
them in charge herself. She 
merely took the easiest way. 

I know other mothers who 
never get beyond threats in the 
matter of. punishment. They 
know that their threats are lightly 
treated, they realize that they are 
making little progress toward cor- 
recting their children’s faults, but 
they talk and talk, and threaten 
and threaten, because they find 
this easier than devising suitable 
punishments. 

A great many mothers have dis- 
covered that the quickest way to 
‘bring a child to terms,” is to slap 
or whip or spank him. It is like- 
wise the easiest. Generally the 
child has been allowed to go to the 
limit, so far as naughty actions are 
concerned. He has been spoken 
to again and again, and has merely 
grown naughtier all the time. At 
length the mother’s patience is ex- 
hausted, she is angered by his dis- 
obedience, and in that mood it 
affords her unbounded relief to 
administer a sound whipping or 
spanking. She works off her anger 
by raining blows on the body of 
the child and then, flushed and 
excited, returns to her other duties 
quieting her conscience with an 
oft-repeated: “Well, I guess that 
will teach him a lesson! He won’t 
think he can walk over me again!’ She 
does not stop to consider whether physi- 
cal punishment is just what the child 
needs, but resorts to this mode of punish- 
ment, because in her angered mood it is 
the easiest one to apply. 

All children—more’s the pity!—have to 
be punished at times. They come into 
the world little untrained beings, and there 
is a long, hard road to travel before they 
emerge into manhood or womanhood. The 
second year of life has always seemed to me 
the hardest. During the first year not a 
great deal has been desired by the child: 
it is comparatively easy for a mother to be 
firm and for her baby to be “good.” But 
beginning with the second year, when the 
child begins to toddle about and wants to 
play and handle things and find out about 
this and that, a struggle begins. Mother’s 
desires and baby’s desires continually 
clash. One kind of mother, at that stage, 


I HAVE a friend who leaves the punish- 


> 
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' By Margaret A. Bartlett 


will grant almost anything in order to 
forestall the cry that is almost certain to 
ensue when something is denied. The 
other kind, will be firm and patient despite 
howls of ‘protest. The first mother will 
follow the easier course; the second will 
take the more trying, but in the end, the 
far better way. 

It may be true that sometimes a physical 
hurt is needed to make a child behave— 
but I can not believe it. Children are of a 
higher order than puppies and colts and 


kittens. If one is willing to hunt earnestly 
enough and to work patiently enough, 
surely some better method of punishment 








*“‘Would you learn the road to 
Laughtertown, 
O ye who have lost the way? 
Would ye have young hearts, 
though your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child each 
day, 
Go serve his wants and play his 


play, 
And watch the lilt of his laughter 


Say, 
And follow his dancing feet as 
they stray, 
For he knows the road to Laugh- 
tertown, 
O ye who have lost the way.’’ 
Katherine Blake. 




















Photograph through courtesy of Dennison Mfg. Co. 
A demure Kewpie showered with hearts makes a 
centerpiece for Valentine parties or for showers. 
Kewpie rests upon a paper pie filled with favors 


can be found for every offense than “tof- 
poral punishment. Of course, the ofher 
methods are likely to take more time thah 
that required for a whipping, but mothers 
who seek to bring their children up in the 
best manner possible are not interestedin 
the “easiest way,’”’ but rather in the most 
effective way of handling their children. 

Why hurt the body of a child because he 
says “naughty words” or talks back to-you 
or calls you names? It will take a little 
longer to wash out the naughty little 
mouth with a clean cloth and very soapy 
water, or to seal the rosy lips togetherswith 
court plaster or adhesive tape; 
but, if the child be endowed ‘with 
his full measure of reasoning pow- 
er, such a punishment will mean 
far more to him than a whipping. 

If little hands continually slap, 
is it not more of a punishment:if 
they are tied rather than ifathey 
are also slapped? The same meth- 
od of punishment applie€ equally 
well with kicking feet. A child 
takes it to heart keenly if he*is 
caught in disgrace. Any amount 
of effort would be exerted tobe 
good” rather than have any.:one 
outside the family see him with 
hands or feet tied, or mouth sealed. 

Misbehaving at table is another 
naughty trick. How many times 
have I seen children cuffed and 
slapped, and heard them scolded 
for “acting up” at meal-time! Yet 
how seldom have I seen effective 
punishment for those misde- 
meanors. If severe enough,*+he 
punishment may compel obedienge 
for the remainder of that meal, 
but as soon as the next mealsbe- 
gins, the child is ready and wiltirg 
to run the risk of a few slaps dnd 
cuffs for the sake of “acting 
funny.” 

But I have seen children’ who 
behaved badly at the family table 
compelled to eat their meals alone 
and out of range of the meal-time 
conversation. .Sometimes they 
were deprived of all the good things which 
appeared on the table, and forced to make 
a meal of bread and milk, and I have seen 
just one such punishment break a child ef 
upsetting the calm of the dinner-table. « 

Boys soon acquire an Indian-like atti- 
tude toward physical punishment. They 
often boast of the “lickings” they can take 
without shedding a tear. If such a method 
of punishment is resorted to, as a, child 
grows older the blows will have to be more 
and more severe in order to turt the ehild 
enough to make him penitent. Evem:sd, 
penitence is not always gained by sueh 
means and stubborness and sulkiness ~— 
result. 

What does a child learn from physidal 
punishment? In the main he learns not-€o 








do certain things for fear of being hurt by : 
some one stronger than he. His actians ~~ 





are governed not by the desire to do a 


Continued on page 81 oe 
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. ‘it, I tore a few pages out of an old maga- 


“and now we're buying 
a house with the money 
[make at home 


Read this absorbing true-life 
story of a woman who’ 
found a way to make 
money at home. She tells 
here, in her own words, 
how she helped her hus- 
band, and howshe earned 
for herself many little 
luxuries. 


By Mrs. Josephine Kayser 


HEY say that truth is stranger than 

fiction. Perhaps you will think so 

after you have read this story of my 
triumph over misfortune. 


You see we had always been thrilled 


with the possibilities of life, my husband” 


and I. We dreamed of a cozy little home 
all our own, of pleasure trips and of cer- 
tain luxuries that we both longed for but 
could not have. 


At that time my husband was employed 
in a factory, doing work that he hated. I 
guess that’s why he never made much 
money at it—he hated it so.. He had 
always wanted to be an artist, ever since 
he was a little boy. You can just imagine 
how happy we both were when a friend 
of his offered him his first position as 
staff artist on a newspaper. 


Husband Loses His Position 


But my happiness did not last long. 
Something happened on the newspaper; I 
never did understand what. All I know is 
that there was a shifting of officials and 
through no fault of his own, my husband 
was released. Then followed months of 
despair, when he searched from one end 
of the city to another but could find no 
opening. 

Slowly our little savings melted away, 
and just as slowly my husband’s eager 
ambition died. I realized with a pang that 
if he ever went back again to his monoto- 
nous grind at the factory, he would never 
have the courage again to attempt the 
better things I had always planned for 
him. 

But how could I help him? What could 
I do to help him remain at the work he 
loved and at which I knew he would ‘“‘make 
good”? Oh, if I could only make money 
in some way, without leaving home. 


Makes a Wonderful 
Discovery 

I began to search all the magazines and 
newspapers for work that I could do at 
home. At first I could find nothing suitable 
to enable me to keep up my household 
duties, or profitable enough to be really 
worth while. But then something wonder- 
ful happened. 


I was ironing my waist—the only pretty 
one I had at that time—and to avoid soiling 
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zine on which to rub the bottom of the 
iron. I glanced down—and out of the torn 
leaves of the magazine, in big black letters, 
glared the words, ‘‘Make Money at Home!” 


I forgot my waist. I forgot the hot iron. 
I forgot everything except that one magical 


’-sentence—‘‘Make Money at Home!’’ And 


before I realized it I had read clear through 
the announcement and discovered that here 
at last was just the way of making money 
at home that I had been looking for. 


When. my husband came home that eve- 
ning, discouraged with his repeated failures, 
I showed him the announcement. ‘‘Let me 
read some of if to you,” I begged. , ‘‘Listen 
to this: ‘Make socks at home with the rapid 
Auto Knitter and sell them direct to the 
Auto Knitter Hosiery Company.’’’ Then I 
explained it all to him, told him how thou- 
sands of women were making money at 
home in this way. 


“Think of it!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘No one need 
ever know that I am making money. With 
this remarkable knitting machine I can 
work whenever I please and as much as I 
please. The company guarantees to pay a 
fixed price for all standard socks I send 
them. It will be like having a little busi- 
ness of my own.” 


Although my husband was very. skeptical 
at first, I would not let him discourage me. 
And when I wrote to the company that 
night for more information, I felt somehow 
that I had taken my first step toward a 
brighter, happier life. 


The Auto Knitter Arrives 


I'll never forget the day I received my 
Auto Knitter. Of course, it was just the 
least bit corffusing at first, as everything 
new is, but with the help of the instruction 
book I had little trouble in learning how to 
run the machine. As my husband watched 
me turn the crank of the Auto Knitter and 
saw the yarn transformed quickly into a 
finished sock, he became just as interested 
as I. ‘‘Why go back to the factory when 
we can have one of our own,” he laughed. 


A couple of days later I made my first 
pair of socks on the Auto Knitter. Secretly 
I was very proud of them. But I was just 
the least bit worried when I sent them to 
the company. Would they really pay a 
standard price for them as they said they 
would? Would I really have a ready mar- 
ket for all the socks I could turn out? I 
didn’t have very long to wonder about it 
though, for soon I received a cordial letter 


from the company complimenting me on my 
work and offering to purchase all socks like 
the pair I sent them, that I made on the 
Auto Knitter. 


Builds Up Successful 
Business 


I was overjoyed. At last I had found a way to 
help my husband and to earn a little extra money 
for myself. I began work in real earnest, and soon 
sent my first shipment to the Auto Knitter 
Company. 


Well, it wasn’t long before I got my first check 
from them. My first check! Earned it all myself! 
And with that check a new supply of yarn to start 
on a new shipment of socks. Why, it was wonder- 
ful to make money this way! 


When Dreams Come True 


I guess that’s all of my story, except that with 
the aid of the money I made from my Auto a 
ter we were able to move to the country 
a.mushroom growing business. The pet 7 
received in return for the socks I made at home 
paid the overhead expenses while the business was 
BiWs but now it is successful and we no longer 

have anything to worry about. 


Yes, I still work on my knitting machine in my 
spare time, as I enjoy the work and it pays for 
many of the luxuries we formerly had to do with- 
out. 
And now we are doing what we always dreamed 
re but yo always seemed impossible; we are 
a house. It is a cozy, pretty little house 
pepe down among large hi s, and to us it is like 
lone hidden Paradise 


Your Chance to Make 
Money at Home! 


We are glad that Mrs. Kayser has given us per- 
mission to print her interesting story, because it 
proves better than anything we can say what the 
Auto Knitter is doing for men and women all over 
the United States. 

You can use more meena -arerrene can. The 
Auto Knitter Company pe pa e a contract — 

y you @ guarant wage, on a piecewor 
eo. he ys alt the standard socks you can make at 
home on the Auto Knitter machine. 

Remember that you can work as much as you 
—_ or as little as you want. For every shipment 
of standard socks, large or small, you get your pay 
check promptly. "And in addition to the pay Po 
you receive yarn to replace the amount used for 
the socks sent the company. 

Let us send you more information. about the 
Auto Knitter—it’s free. -You don’t have to know 
how to knit in order to make money at home 
this way. It will give you, as it has given Mrs. 
Kayser, the opportunity to turn your spare time 
into dollars. on’t delay. Mail the coupon for 
information today, now. You'll never regret. it. 
Ro it this very minute. The Auto Knitter Hosiery 

Gompeny, Tes Inc., pone 152, 630-632 Genesee 


2 





The Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc. 
Dept. 152, 630-632 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me full particulars about Making Money at 
Home with the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cents 
postage to cover the cost of mailing, ete. It is 
understood that this does not obligate me in any 
way. . 
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The Durable Ware That Sells 
at a Popular Price 


Women have been quick to appre- 
ciate the value of aluminum for 
cooking utensils. Aluminum is tough, 
durable, sanitary, light in weight, at- 
tractive in appearance, and an excel- 
lent conductor of heat. The merit of 
the finished ware, however, does not 
depend solely upon the fact that it is 
aluminum. How it is made is the im- 
portant factor. 


VIKO, The Popular Aluminum,com- 
bines qualities usually found only in 
ware made to be sold at a higher 


nnn tae ae aceints tome 


price. Viko utensils are sturdily con- 
structed from thick sheet aluminum, 
99% pure. They are finely designed, 
beautifully finished and give unusual 
wear. Compare Viko weight and price. 


You will find it good economy to 
seek the store in your locality which 
sells Viko Aluminum Ware. There 
is a Viko utensil for every kitchen 
need and each one bears the guar- 
antee of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of aluminum goods. Viko 
booklet gladly sent on request, 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 









Magazines 


Save money. this won- 
derful range PAN 


ee al Risk. 
130, in woe. of sold'on | Woman’s World, (Monthly) Our Price 
Fuel Saver—WonderfulBaker | Good Stories, (Monthly) 


$1.00 


Housewives delighted with results. 


features. Oder ee a BY ag 35 Mother’s Magazine, (Monthly) ALL FIVE 
Settom absorbs and oa ais ie Gree The Household, (Monthly) For1YEAR 
ot as ' actary st. Wholesale ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 327 

fat facie een ere | A Dollar Bill will do—We take the ris 


Send all orders to 


WZ North Demborn Street, CHICAGO™ 


Select Quality, 1921 crop honey, either 
Basswood . 
Clover or Ww ap [os prenet 


HONEY se zee 


M. Vo PACEY, Preston, 
Have You a Camera ? of our big, magne, 
‘enc’ Reeve NST MY, 263 Camera Howe, Dost 17, Mass 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
GOT Detroit Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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.sliced uncooked potatoes, well seasoned. 
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ee is deliciously flavored by 
the agdition, while the piece of beef 
is cooking, of half a bay-leaf, six cloves, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a few 
slices of onion and a handful of celery 
leaves. Strain these flavoring ingredients 
out of the juices before making the eat” 


Delicious and quickly-made ‘corne 
beef: Dissolve six tablespoonfuls of salt 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and a piece of 
saltpeter the size of a large pea, in suffi- 
cient water to cover a five-pound piece of 
beef. Soak the beef in this solution for 
twenty-four hours, then cook in the same 
water until the meat is tender. 


Creamed ham on toast is very tooth- 
some. To make, chop the remnants of 
cold boiled or fried ham very fine; make a 
thin white sauce with one tablespoonful of 
butter, one tablespoonful of flour and one 
cupful of milk, with salt and pepper for 
seasoning; add the ham to the sauce and 
pour it over buttered toast. 


Ham and potatoes may be prepared 
thus: Place a layer of cooked ham which 
has been cut into dice, in a baking ban, 
cover with a two-inch layer of thii 













Pour over this a cupful of milk and a few 
bits of butter, place in the oven and bake 
until the potatoes are thoroughly done. 
This is an uncommonly appetizing dish. 


Cannelon of beef: Run two pounds«of 4 
round or flank steak through a meat- 
grinder. Add one-third of a cupful of 
soft bread-crumbs, one tablespoonful -of 
minced parsley, one level teaspoonful -of 
salt, pepper to taste and one beaten egg. 
Mix well, shape into a roll, lay in a pan 
and bake for forty minutes, basting tte. 

uently with hot water and salt por 
iosiens Serve on a hot dish ri 
tomato or mushroom sauce. Garnish wi 
sliced pickles and parsley. , 


Panned steak: Heat fat in an iron pe@n 
until the fat smokes. Then put in a thick 
round or flank steak and sear until browned 
on both sides. Pour about one pint of | 
boiling water over the steak and cover the 
pan tightly. Cook for forty-five minutes 
until the meat is tender. Remove to a 
platter, spread with butter, salt and pep- 
per. Serve heaped with. onions sliced 
very thin and fried in butter until slightly 
brown. The liquid left in the pan should 
a "semen and poured over the whole 

sh. 











Use a shank bone thus: Boil in plenty 
of water until the meat falls from. the 
bone, remove the meat and stand‘tle . Jf 
liquid aside to cool. Skim off andisa¥e & 
the fat that forms on top of the liquid. — 
Add to the jellied liquid a few sli 
onion and a can of tomatoes and any 
overs, such as oatmeal, rice, macai 
grits, beans, or peas, and a good vegeta 
soup is obtained. The meat can b 
ped with cold boiled potatoes and 
into an excellent hash. The fat 
from the liquid makes good shor gay 
for cookies. 


we 
Meat turnovers: Almost any kind of 
cold cooked meat can be chopped and 
used in turnovers, and if the quantity on 
hand is small, the meat may be mixed with — 
otato or cooked rice. This filling should 
be seasoned to taste with salt and pepper, 
onion, or whatever is desired, and mo 
pieces of short-biscuit dough, rolledethin 
and cut into circles about the size-of an 
ordinary saucer. The edges of thea 
should he moistened with the wh 
eee, the dough then folded over t 
and the edges pinched closely togetpe 
About half an hour’s baking in a hot¢ 
is required. Serving the turnovers § # 
Jat ao 
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‘ring to Ist p. of Ist r. and tie last ch. 
to base of Ist r. , 


brown sauce increases the flavor and 
moistens the crust. The brown sauce is 
made with two tablespoonfuls of flour 
browned in two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Add a cupful of water or stock and a 
half-teaspoonful of salt. 


Hamburg steak may be broiled like any 
other steak if properly done. Have the 
meat chopped with a little suet, which will 
make it tender. Then mix it well with 
salt and pepper to taste, and form into a 
flat cake about the size of a small steak. 
Heat the broiler well, grease the bars with 
suet, place the steak on it and cook near 
the flame until well seared; then turn the 
steak, and cook quickly on the reverse 
side. Finish at sufficient distance from 
the flame to avoid burning. Turn on toa 
hot platter, brush over with melted butter, 
season and garnish to taste. 


For beef cutlets use the bottom part of 
the round cut one-half inch thick and then 
cut in strips about two by four inches. 
Prepare the following mixture: One egg, 
one-half cupful of water, one-half tea- 
— of salt, pepper to suit taste. Dip 
the cutlets in this and then in crumbs. 
Fry very slowly until brown, turn and 
brown on other side. Put the cutlets in 
another pan to keep hot and make a 
brown gravy in the first pan. Add one 
p= of hot water to this, put the meat 

ack into the gravy and place on the 
back part of the stove to simmer for one 
and one-half hours. 





Medallion in Tatting 





Numerous uses will be found for the tat- 
ting medallion shown above. It can be 
used as an inset in fine waists or underwear. 
or a number of medallions could be joined 
to form insertion or made into collars. It 
is made thus: 

Ring, two double knots, picot, 4 d.k., 
long picot (about twice length of first p.), 
4 d.k., p., 4 d.k., Lp., 4 d.k., p., &d.k., 
Lp., 4ak., p., 4dk., Lp., 2 d.k., close. 

Fasten thread in’ one lp. Chain 2 
sets of 4, 4 stitches like first half of d.k. 
4 times, then, last half 4 times, join to 
small p., 2 sets, join to lp. Repeat, 
making a squaré around center r., joing 
at last to first p. ; 

Ch. 2 sets, p., 4 sets, p., 2.sets, join to 
next l.p. -Repeat around, ease ably iy 
picots, and at last fasten thread in p. 
started from. Tie and break thread. 

R. 8 d.k., p. three times, 8 d.k., close. 
~ kg d.k., join to p. at right of square, 
8 d.k. ae 

R. 8 d.k., join to last bs last r., 8 d.k., 
p. twice, 8 d.k., close. peat ch. 8, join 
to p. at left corner of square. 8 d. ks. 

R. 8 d.k., join to last p. of last r., 8 d.k., 
p. twice, 8 d.k.,’close. Ch. 8 dk. r. 8 
d.k., join to last p. of last r. 8 d.k., Pp: 
twice, 8 d.k., close. Ch. 8 d. k.,r. 8 dk. 
join to last p. of last r.; 8 d.k. p. twice, 
8 dk. close. 


Ch. 8 d.k. and join to next p. on square. | 


Repeat around square joining side of last 
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Oh, Such Pies! 


OU will never know how good pies can be until you 
bake them in the new Pyrex wide flange Pie Plate. 
The filling is more luscious—the top and bottom crust 
are more uniformly browned — more tender and flaky. 


PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 





The busy farm woman finds Pyrex a real aid in quick- 
er, better and easier baking and serving. There are 
over 100 Pyrex designs; each having many every-meal 
uses for every baking purpose. 


Foods ordinarily cooked on top of the stove are better | . 

when baked in Pyrex—they are cooked evenly and | 
thoroughly on all sides, through and through, Pyrex | a1 
does not chip, discolor nor wear out. | 


Your own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for you. 
New 1922 prices are back to the 1918 standards, 


This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrex 
Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 
Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 
Five of the essential 
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SAMPLES Wiacale 
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Far East. Peo wike 
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A. POTTER ; 
855 St. Morks Ave, Broskiys, , ¥, - 
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The High Blue Flaane kasures 
Quich Cooking Heat 


Sectional View of Burner 


The NESCO PERFECT BURNER, an exclusive feature, produces 


this high heat without smoke, odor or overheating chimney tubes. The 
high, transparent, blue flame rises close under the utensil for fast cooking on the 


NESCO PERFECT 


hk. OK. STOVE 


The special NESCO PERFECT handy features—high and low shelves; easy-filling, glass 
fuel tank; easy-operating, sure-acting heat control handles; straight legs that do not trip— 


make. for better, quicker and easier - pw? 


finish, and cool cooking advantages of the 


The handsome, sturdy appearance, beautiful 
ESCO PERFECT, make it an ideal cook stove 


for the country home. The price is made to suit the housewife’ $ present purse. 


NESCO JROCKWEA 


ve WICK 


(PATENTED) 


The NESCO PERFECT is the only stove with the famous non-burnable NESCO ROCK- 


WEAVE WICK. Made of 


pure asbestos fibre, wound on brass wires and woven into an 


almost indestructible fabric, it needs no trimming. When not lighted, it is raised out of the 
oil. This keeps it clean and dry; assures a smokeless, odorless flame when relighted. 


Other diamond-label products are Nesco Perfect Oil Heater, Nesco Perfect Water Heater, 
and NESCO ROYAL GRANITE ENAMELED WARE. 


Send postal for booklet of “Thirty Picked Recipes,” 
author of The Settlement Cook Book. 


Mrs. Simon Kander, 


Address National Enameling & 


Stamping Co., Inc., Advertising Department, Sec. G, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING &\STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. 
Baltimore Chicago 





Good cooks find it easy to retain ail delicate 
flavors and precious health-giving mineral 
elements in food through use of Nesco 
Royal Granite Enameled 
Ware—the economical, 
clean, durable ware. 
This ware does not absorb 
food values nor food fla- 
vorg; nor discolor. Itisim- 
pervious to chemicaliz- 
ation, which impairs the 
flavor of food. Even heat 
distrihution in the heavy steel base makes 
food well-cooked. 





oc SO 
The beautiful, mottled, grey granite enamel 
of Nesco Royal "Ware is oes 


7 ee teeth temee surface. 


The 


Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 


New York 
New Orleans 





Nesco diamond-label which identifies each 
iece of Nesco Royal Granite Enameled 
are, is evidence to the housewife that each 

utensil has been carefully inspected to see 

that it is free of flaws. 


oo SS 
The hard, glass-like surface of 7 esco Royal 


Ware relieves the house- 
wife of much of the 
drudgery of dishwashing. 

Mild soap and water are 
all that is needed. Time 
and labor in dishwashing 
are saved; and, best of 
all, the elimination of the 
unpleasant a expensive 
use of strong cleansers * a. marked good 
effect on Cee hands. 
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Aunt Harriet 
Gives Many Hints 


er a Ur ar PS 


I’m in love, and with fervor I’m found to 
be, too; 

In heavens above I’m twice found, it is true. 

Without me-no Valentine e’en could begin, 

And a lover without me no favor could win. 

I’m always in clover, but in vain look for me 

In peace or contentment. (The answer 
ée—*‘ Vy, yey 


LEASE suggest a play which could be 

given by the younger members of a 
Grange. We prefer a Comedy. 

An appropriate play for your purpose, 
recently published by the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture at Durham, N. H., is 
entitled, ‘‘All Alone in the Country.’’ This 
play turns the tables on the city folks who 
have so long poked fun at those who live in 
the country. ‘Aunt Polly’’ comes from the 
city to visit her country relations and to 
offer ‘“‘advantages’’ to her niece. The city 
woman’s ignorance of modern country life 
furnishes some ridiculous situations, which 
both performers and audience are sure to 
enjoy. Copies of the play can be secured, 
for a small sum, by writing to the foregoing 
address. 


Who should plan a shower for a bride-to- 
be and to whom magne invitations be 
sent? Bride’s Sister. 


A shower is aiiaiiiiae'’ in the form of a sur- 
prise to the person for whom it is given. 
Invite your friends for a certain time and 
plan to have the guest of honor arrive after 
all the other guests have assembled. The 
le ag should be sent out at least two 
weeks in advance and should be confined to 
friends of the person for whom you are enter- 
taining. An invitation to a shower means a 
gift, therefore, strangers to the bride-to-be 
are not supposed to be invited. 


May we have suggestions for entertaining 
in February? 


The birthdays of Washington and of 
Lincoln afford opportunities for patriotic 
entertainment, the decorations for which are 
the national colors and American flags. Guests 
could wear old-time costumes and the music 
should consist of old-time tunes and songs. 


Invitations for February 22 can be written 
on cards in this style: 
On Wednesday at half-past eight, 
We've planned to have a party. 
A patriotic one of course, 
With fun and food that’s hearty. 


Paste a patriotic seal at the top of the 
a and fasten the envelope with another 
sea 

Draw a large hatchet on the floor for the 
game ‘‘Pull in, te out,’’ and play ‘“‘Wash- 
ington Pi’’ also, “ ” being the printers’ name 
for type which has been’ mixed up. To play 
Washington Pi, give each guest a pencil and 
paper with the following letters written 
upon it: 1, Iterspden; 2, Nutom Nervon; 3, 
Lyalev Gorfe; 4, Serrouvy; 5, Wealadre; 6, 
Tarpiot; 7, Sametatsn; 8, Higtaswonn; 9, 
Rebrafuy; 10, Rechyr Erte. Announce that 
by transposing the letters they will spell a 
word which is in some way connected with 
the history of George Washington. The 
person having the largest number of correct 
answers is given a prize. The correct solu- 
tions are: President, Mount Vernon, Valley 
Forge, Survey®dr, Delaware, Patriot, States- 
man, Washington, February, Cherry Tree. 

The food may be old-fashioned, too. Baked 
beans, baked ham, brown bread, apple sauce, 
Indian pudding, election cake, doughnuts, 
pop-corn, coffee and cider are appropriate. 
If a lighter menu is preferred, serve gelatin, 
in which place preserved cherries and top 
with whipped cream, real ‘Washington pie,” 
and small hard candies weepeee ¢ in red tissue 
paper and ‘tied in buriches to resemble 
cherries. 

Lincoln’s Birthday is usually chosen for 


entertainments having a patriotic program. © 


Some one should read Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address and all should join in singing songs 
of the time of the Civil War. 

Invitations for a Valentine party can be 
written on correspondence cards and 
rated with red hearts, or a folded sheet of 
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. note-paper can be cut. heart-shaped and the 


invitations written inside. 
_ For a masquerade party write the invita- 
tions thus: 
In costume and mask, 
Your presence we ask, 
To — a jolly party. 
We'll laugh and we'll play, 
As long as you stay 
A welcome awaits you most ——y. 

Paste red paper hearts in the blank spaces 
and seal the envelopes with heart stickers. 
Draw a heart on the floor for ‘Pull in, Pull 
out,’’ and prepare a Valentine version of the 
Donkey game, by making crayon drawings 
on muslin of a girl and a man, the players to 
pin rea paper hearts in correct position on the 
figures. 

Play Valentine Letters, giving each guest a 
card with the word ‘‘Valentine” at top, and 
award a prize to the one who in fifteen min- 
utes forms the greatest number of words 
from the letters. . 

To play Floating Heart, a big heart is 
hung from the top of a doorway and a blind- 
folded person, after being turned about three 
times, is given a pair of scissors and asked to 
cut the heart down. Luck in love is said to 
be dependent upon success in obtaining the 
floating heart. 

To play Hiding Heart, place a number of 
heart-shaped candies with peanuts and small 
candies in the center of the table. Each 
player is equipped with a pair of tongs such 
as come with candy boxes, and should try 
to remove a heart without moving any other 
piece of candy: The one holding the largest 
number of hearts at the end of the game wins. 

Broken Hearts is another game, for which 

rovide a sufficient number of large red paper 
tie: to supply one for each pair of guests. 
Each heart is cut into pieces—wedge-shaped, 
square, crescent and circular bits, the parts 
of each heart being put into separate en- 
velopes. Each pair of guests is given one of 
these envelopes and asked to piece together 
the bits of the broken hearts so that they 
may appear whole again—after the manner 
of dissected maps. The pair who first put a 
heart together rise and announce the fact, 
and to them is awarded a heart-shaped box 
of candy. : 

To match partners, have the girls gather 
at one end of the room, the men at the other; 
provide the girls with balls of colored string. 
At a given signal the balls should be thrown 
toward the men, the girls holding on to the 
end of the string. A scramble will ensue, 
and when this is over persons holding oppo- 
site ends of the string are to be partners. 

For refreshments serve chicken sand- 
wiches made with white bread, brown bread 
sandwiches with cream cheese filling (both 
cut heart-shaped with a cooky cutter), cocoa 
or coffee, with whipped cream; apple and nut 
salad, sprinkled over. with red-beet hearts, 
cut with a vegetable cutter, and a plain 
dressing with whipped cream stirred through 
it. Last of all, pink ice-cream, with a fortune 
sticker stuck in each portion and heart-shaped 
cakes iced in pink. 


Would you advise me to take a memory 
course? I am a boy of fifteen and am 
very Forgetful. 

I do not advise a memory course for several 
reasons. First of all, it is quite natural for 
boys and girls of your age to be forgetful to 
a certain extent, and let us hope that you 
will outgrow the tendency. Then I have al- 
ways felt that with will-power and determina- 
tion the fault could be overcome. You must 
fix your mind on the things which are to be 
remembered and cultivate order and system: 
Decide upon certain places for your various 
belongings then pst them in those places. 
When you are told to do certain things, do 





. them as soon as possible after receiving your 


orders. ‘Procrastination is the thief of 
time,” and it also weakens the will and dulls 
one’s feeling of responsibility. If you are 
given the care of animals, put yourself in 
their place and imagine how uncomfortable 
it would be if you had to depend upon a for- 
getful person for food, water and bedding. 
Keep ever in mind the thought that as a 
human being you have certain responsibilities 
which you dare not shirk. Unless you do this 
no memory course in the world will help you. 
Forgetfill people too often fall back upon their 
forgetfulness as an excuse, thinking that this 
will absolve them from responsibility. ‘Train 
yourself in systematic ways, you can do it 
and save your money. 


Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
ei See but only such answers as will bene- 
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A War on Film 


—the film that ruins teeth 


Dental science has declared a. war 
on film. Millions of people, half the 
world over, have joined it. And lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are securing 
new recruits. , 


This ten-day test will show you the 
results. Make it and note the change 
that comes in cleaner, prettier teeth. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It makes white teeth 
look dingy. And most tooth troubles 
are now traced to that film. 


Film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Many serious troubles are 
now traced to them. 


Failed to end it 


Old teeth-cleaning methods have 
failed to end film. Much was left to 
night and day threaten serious dam- 
age. That’s why well-brushed teeth 
discolored and decayed. 

Dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight that film. Two effec- 
tive methods have been found, and 
able authorities have well proved 
their efficiency. 

Now those methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called. Pepsodent —a 
tooth paste based on modern dental 
knowledge. And to millions of peo- 
ple it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


These five effects twice daily 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It leaves teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily adheres. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s great tooth-protect- 
ing agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits that cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer of acids 
which cause decay. 

Every application brings these five 
desired effects. All of them are 


Pepsadén 


REG,V.S. 
- The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by hest au- 
thorities, and now ad by lead- 


h 3 
ns dentists at hous taboo. drug 





deemed essential. But old methods 
never brought them. 


Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 


In a week the results will Surprise 
and delight you. And your home, 


‘ we believe, will adopt this new 


method. Don’t wait longer. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


/ 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 664, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 
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Mellins 
Food 


All Mellin’s Food 


babies are conspicu- 


ous by their fine, 


robust appearance 
and happy disposi- 
tions. 


Write now and ask us to mail you 
a copy of our book, “The 
Care and Feeding 
of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


aa, 
Cora E. 
Halpin 
Everett ly 











Bad For Washing Hair 











Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much alkali, which is very in- 
jurious, as it dries the scalp and makes the 
hair brittle. 


The best thing to use is Mulsified co- 
coanut ‘oil shampoo, for this is pure and 
entirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and 
beats anything else all to pieces. You 
can get Mulsifed at any drug store, and a 
few ounces will last the whole family for 
months. ‘ 


Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all 
that is required. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, cleanses ree be 
and rinses out easily. The hair dries uickly 
and evenly, and is soft, fresh Asokinn, biiabe. 
fluffy, wavy and easy to handle. Besides, 
it loosens and takes out every particle of 
dust, dirt and dandruff. Be sure your 
druggist . gives you Mulsified. 





- 350% PROFIT. week, EASY SELLER. 
: Matetaigter Baars tome eha Sar 


Write quick for FI 
Bestever Products. Co., 1947-0 Park, Chicago 
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Patterns and Suggestions for February 


Description of patterns on page 76 
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3852. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 3858. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 
inches bust measure. 3854. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
3866. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 3868. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, medium, large 
16, 18, 20 years. ; and extra large. 
3591. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 3861. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
46 inches bust re. 3862. Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 8, 4 years. 
3848. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40,42, 3844. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 inches bust measure. 44 inches bust measure. 
3850. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes; 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 46, 3479. Ladies’ Combination. 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; 
48 inches bust measure. medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; extra large, 44- 
3857. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 46 inches bust measure. 
3860. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 3842. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
3853. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 36 inches waist measure. 


















In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted. 




















The Farm Journal Paliciins 






A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each ~ 
postpaid: send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1922 Spring and Summer Catalog,- ~ 
containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM + OURS West Wethiogten Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. — 
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~ for Your Money! 


“Dhilipsborn’s S 10 & Summer 
Actually Offers Double Value’ for By Dal Dollar 


PHILIPSBORN’S are again underselling all Send the Coupon or a Postal for PHILIPS- 
competitors! We do it every season—and this BORN’S elegant 312-page catalog. Compare 
is our thirty-second year in business. The the prices! Compare the values! Compare 
2,000 Challenge Bargains in our 312-page the style and quality with the best you can 
Spring Style Book prove it! Our 3,000,000 buy for the same money anywhere else in 
customers— every one of them—will tell you America. Not only do you get ‘Double 
that you get much more for your money by Value for Every Dollar,’”’ but the very love- 
shopping at PHILIPSBORN’S. liest of the new styles, all delivered prepaid. 
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= | Charming 


) Neysa 


Popul Ultra-Fi va Fackiocuble Devious Tetons dae: ¢ 
“Nothing I saw at the famous dress- /f 
makers of Paris excels the ne | 
display assembled in Philips! 

‘Spring and Summer Style Book. It is B | 
truly a work of art.” 

— of people admire the beautiful 
eet Neysa McMein (everybody 
leysa) which adorn the covers” 
of America’s foremost magazines, 
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Philipsborn’s Spring Styles 


Have the Charm gts ewness 


Styles for Spring have changed completely! 
Everything women wear—coats, suits, dresses, 
skirts, waists, hats and even shoes, are alto- 
gether new! What was “the thing”’ last year is 
now passé. The very newness of the styles 
makes PHILIPSBORN’S catalog a suc- 
cession of surprises! Here you get the first 
showing of the styles that will be “all the 
rage’’ this season. 


It Costs You Nothing, 


PHILIPSBORN’S beautiful 312-page Spring Style Book, 
with its 2,000 Challenge Bargains and page after page of 
Paris Styles in true-to-life colors, is mailed anywhere FREE OF 
CHARGE, postage prepaid. Just send Coupon or a Postal. 


P.S.—We — All Delivery Charges 
t forget that! 





Real Paris Models ~ Gowns.Suits € Coats 


The very latest and loveliest Paris models, costing 
as high as 5,000 francsin France—purchased direct 
from famous French Dressmakers. We sell actual 
reproductions of the original models for $] 98 
eslittiogs .-<. 6 0s + «ee © 6 428 





Bend Coupon for Free Biyle Book | rsnsessosses, box. 33, Cus 


Please send vader, maga 3 Spring and Summer 


Style Book, free, postpaid to 


Name 
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Get Twice as Much | 
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-PHILIPSBORNS 


Address. 








Department- 322 - Chicago - 


Town. State. 
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Delivered FRE 


The Bigs est Bargain in a table cover ever 
saw! e you will be poo of, One chat your 
company will admire; for it will dress your table 
80 prettily, and will add to your cooking, a 
suitable . This is ar lue Bird cover. 
Size 60 x inches. Fast color. Beau- 
tiful Biue Bird Gosign: Good wouse 
material. ORDER QUICK! 145SD30 
Actual $1.75 value! Price, 
Postage Prepaid............... 7 
This table cloth is just one of over 5000 bar- 
gains shown in our great Catalog, including coats, 
suits, dresses, shoes, hats—everything to dress 
the entire family. Mail coupon for it NOW— 
pore thie tab! h bar, th anyth 
Compare thistable clot gain with anything 
else like it. It's wonderful what you can save. 
great Catalog is full of thousands of su 
bargains. Send for it TODAY—Learn to 


save. It explains all. 
f REE 
- <> 


<0 
il Order . 
26th St. and Indiana Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Ay mere | 


Name | 
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CHICAGO MAIL ORDER ( Chicago" 
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Indiana Ave.426" St. Dept ias 
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ph with thediamond stylus 

py te Fa 

a . Hear it in your own you 

Weite for Book 

s rite for Boo S. 
our New Edison catalog. Your name 

address 
— cna post card or letras is enough. Find 


19th Se and Marshall id, Dept 2502, Chcage, I 

































“~g WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
Sota teers 
Nip. Co.. Bex 310-A, Amsterdam, 8. ¥. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Patterns and Suggestions 
for February 


Illustrations on page 74 


f Bows forehanded woman is om | just 
now filding in any gaps in the family 
wardrobe or household linens, and gettin 
a good start on the spring sewing. Should 
she need an extra dress for herself, she can 
choose from several good designs, selecting 
the pattern and material best suited to 
her figure. Wool poplin is an excellent 
material for stout figures, so was chosen 
for the dress shown in No. 3850. The 
collar of this dress is extended to form 
becoming revers and is edged, as are the 
sleeves, with embroidered dots. The vest 
is of satin and is embroidered. 

Dress No. 3852 is more youthful in ap- 
pearance and closes at the left in Russian 
style. Made of tricotine, it is finished 
with a simple design in embroidery or 
braiding. 

A good style for misses and slender 
women is pictured in No. 3866 and has a 
sailor collar and narrow vest. A little 
embroidery furnishes sufficient trimming. 
The design is equally good for serge, 
tricotine, Jersey cloth or for cotton fabrics. 

Slender women will also like dress No. 
3591 with its becoming vestee of narrow 
Val lace frills. The braiding could be 
omitted, if desired. 

The comfortable housedress shown in 
No. 3848 is made of gingham, with vest, 
cuffs and belt of plain chambray. 

The high collar on blouse No. 3844 is 
very becoming to a woman having a long, 
slender neck. It should be made with the 
round “Bromley” collar for the other 
types. The pattern is suitable for net, 
lace, voile, Georgette crépe and crépe de 
Chine. 

A good, practical plain skirt is pictured 
in No. 3842. Serge, linen, Indian head or 
gabardine are suitable fabrics for this 
pattern. 

Corset cover and bloomers are combined 
in pattern No. 3479, which can be made up 
in longcloth, nainsook, cambric, batiste, 
crépe plisse, crépe de Chine or washable 
satin. Torchon or Val laces and a little 
embroidery furnish the trimming. 

A shapely apron is shown in No. 3868 
and can be made of gingham, percale or 
unbleached muslin. 

Misses’ dress No. 3858 could be made 
up in a variety of fabrics. Soft woolens, 
taffeta, crépe de Chine or medium weight 
cotton goods are all desirable. 

Practical and pleasing designs for 
younger girls are shown in No. 3853, No. 
3854, and No. 3860, the latter being in 
suspender style. Serge, wool poplin, wool 
plaids, tricotine, Jersey cloth, linen, In- 
dian head, gingham, chambray and madras 
are suitable for these models. 

For smaller girls we offer the dainty 
little dress No. 3861, which is so economi- 
cal in cut and so easy to make. Lawn, 
dimity, batiste, voile, chambray, percale 
or gingham are all used. Hemstitching or 
a little embroidery follows the hem and 
the joining of the sleeves and dress. 

No. 3862 shows an attractive design for 
rompers which can be made of gingham, 
percale, chambray, or ripplette. For very 
young children the es of the inner 
seam of the bloomers are faced and finished 
with buttons and buttonholes. 

Mothers will find the pattern for boys’ 


| suit No. 3857 practical and easy to follow, 


with its patch pockets and round collar. 
If “father’’ gets two pairs of trousers with 
a suit, there will be enough cloth in the 
cast-off trousers to make such a suit in 
the smaller sizes. The suit could also be 
contrived out of a discarded coat or dress 
of mother’s. 

“The most useful gift I ever had,” said 
& woman who does much sewing, “‘was a 
dozen sewing-machine bobbins which I 
found in my Christmas stocking. No 
matter what I want to stitch, I always 
have an empty bobbin on which to wind 


proper 








—=osp Buy direct from manu- 
; facturers. Get our split 
price offer—small first pays 
ment—balance Oct. Ist, - 
No interest. Most us 
tiful rangee ever made. 4 
Porcelain blue enamel— 
designs that make your 
a heart swell with 
pride. 
Write Tod 












every where. 
i) back guarantee. S 


Psavings you can make 
on Kalamazoo 
Shoes and other farm and home needs; 
Money-saving event of years. Don’t miss its 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. i 

Ask for 2105 


ee ee 
oe ie 
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Don’t Wait |. 
Satisfied customerd ns 
Money: <= 
Sale. Write today. See 4 


Furnaces, Paint, Fencing, <4 


‘A Kalamazoo & 





neces Direct to You 









/ Tumblers 


' 4's" high 
only $1.32 


The graceful, flaring shape shows off the 
Satin-finish grape cutting against the clear 
sparkling glass. Suitable for water, 1émor- 
ade or any.cold drink. Special bargam price. 
Sent, postage paid east of the Miss. for 1.32, 
eheck, money order or cash. If west of Miss. 
add 20c. postage. Safe delivery guaranteed., 
Money back if you’re not delighted. 


Dept.B2 Krpsial Krafters Trenton, Nn. 









Candle a 
rover LAND 


e $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful new.. 
4 lamp. Gives ot, ii hts 


i restful to eyes; : 
line | 
Barns 


urns Kerosene or 
4 Clean, odorless, h 
6%, air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe.- 
Lights with match. 100 times” 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table” 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. " 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting, Com- 
you take © 














id same day 









!/Cut Glass : 
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Big skeins—big savings. Full 






beautiful sweaters, scarfs, 
shawls, gloves, stockings, etc., from: 


Send today for Homewool Catalog. 
and free sample cards, é 


Home. 
wool Cotateg Home Woolen Mills, Est. 1876 


P FREE on reques; 239 Main St, Eaton Rapids, Mich, ... . 





PATENTS Secured 


service. Avoid dopgerous delays. 
our “Record of Invention” form and 
ing How to Obtain a Patent. 


SE oe ee Wate TODAY, JL 
ces. ri ode 
& Co., 232 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

























weight. Many colors. Make» 


Homewool 100% virgin wool yarns: 
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To Shape a Stocking 
By Elma Iona Locke 


TOCKINGS made of woolen yarns are 
much in favor and can be knitted at 
ome at comparatively small expense. The 
number of stitches required: will depend on 
the size of the stocking desired, size of yarn 
used, and on whether the knitter’s work is 
tight or loose. It is well to make a test by 
casting on about twenty-five stitches, knit- 
ting across and seaming (or purling) back for 


a dozen rows or so, then measure and see. 


how many stitches there are in an inch in 
width, and measure the number of inches 
around the top of the stocking. 

Having a well-fitting stocking as a pattern, 
cast on enough stitches for the top, using 
three or four needles, and knit with an extra 
needle. One stitch should be seamed (purled) 
all the way down the back of leg. Knit 
straight around and around, until the stock- 
ing should begin to decrease in size for the 
ankle, then narrow each side of the seamed 
stitch (always making a plain stitch between 
the narrowing and the seamed stitch) fre- 
quently enough to make the work follow the 
pattern stocking. 

When the heel is reached divide the 
stitches, putting half of them on one needle 
with the seamed stitch in the middle, and 
leaving the-other half until later when making 
the instep. On the heel stitches knit back 
and forth, always seaming across on the 
wrong side and slipping the first stitch of each 
row. When almost long enough for the heel, 
narrow a few times on each side of the seam 
stitch, to round off the point of the heel, then 
knit to the middle of the needle, fold the 
work together, wrong side out, with the two 
needles side by side, and bind off the stitches, 
knitting a stitch from each needle together 
as one. 

Pick the loops along both sides of the 
heel Eh es all around once, taking up 
both instep stitches and heel stitches and 
divide them, putting a few of the instep 
stitches on each heel needle and all the rest 
of the instep stitches on one needle. Then, 
in every round for a few rounds, narrow ‘on 
each side at the junction of the heel and 
instep stitches, then narrow every secorid 
round until the foot is small enough, which 
should be about the same size as the ankle; 
this forms the gusset on each side of the foot. 

Now knit plain around and around until 
you reach the beginning of the little toe, 
when you begin to narrow off the toe. Knit 
7 and narrow, all around until the stitches 
are divisible by nine, knit one round plain, 
knit 7 and narrow around one row, knit 7 
rows plain, knit 6 and narrow around one 
row, knit 6 rows plain, knit 5 and narrow 
around one row, knit 5 rows plain, knit 4 and 
narrow around one row, knit 4 rows plain. 
Now. narrow once on each needle in every 
row until only 4 stitches remain on each 
needle, then narrow twice on each needle and 
cast off. 

These directions will apply to stockings of 
any size, whether for children or adults. 

To join two ends of yarn lay the new end 
alongside the old end for three or four 
inches and knit both together for several 
stitches. In the next round knit the two 
threads as one. Done this way, the work will 
+ ages and stronger than when a knot is 
ti 
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Here is a sketch of a wash-line reel and prop 
that many a washerwoman would be thank- 
ful for. The reel can either be put in a closed 
box against a building or post or, better still, 
inside the building, letting the line out through 
a slot just the size of the rope. The prop will 
hang on the line in storms and prevent the 
rope from lifting out and dropping the wash 
to the ground. With this reel and catch ar- 
rangement, any person can easily tighten it 
to suit, and it will stay. Any person handy 
with tools can make the whole thing complete. 


ei 
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New Spring 
Bargain Book 


including Complete 
Selection of 
New York Styles 


788 pages filled with splendid bargains 
from’cover to cover—bargains you can- 
not afford to overlook. Never before 
have styles been more beautiful—styles se- 
lected by our experts from among the best 
New York has to offer—styles which main- 
tain the long established reputation of the 
Charles William Stores—and not in years 
have prices been so low. 


Not only will you find the latest New York 
styles for women, misses, and children, men 
and boys, but there are hundreds of pages 
crowded with everything imaginable for the 
home, the farm, the city dweller or the sub- 
urbanite—all at prices made possible only 
by our enormous buying facilities. Send for 
your FREE cony of the book—mail the 
coupon TODAY! 


We pay delivery charges 
on all style merchandise 


SAVE ON EVERYTHING! 


Wearing Apparel for Wo- Farm and Garden Imple- 
Men. ments, Sporting Goods, 


Shoes for All, and Bicycles. 
Piece Goods. Household Remedies, 
Household Goods, Fur- Toilet Articles, Toys, 
Car- Jewelry, Novelties. 
pets, Beds andBedding. Carpenters’, Machinists’, 
Automobile Tires and Ac- ”, and Pumb- 
cessories. ers’ Supplies and Tools- 


Mail Coupon Today 


Make these big savin s yours—the coupon 
brings the book by return mail. 






Smart Suits of All-Wool Velours, Serges, Tri- 
cotines, all showing Fashion's newest trend. 
Splendidly tailored and expertly finished, 
Prices ranging from $10.60 to $35.00. 


GHARLES WILLIAM STORES 








- MAIL THIS OR SEND POSTAL TODAY - 
i THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 834 Stores Building, New York City. 





Please send me Free your New Spring Bargain Book including New York Styles. 


OE ORM UME Bie Ses Be outs «vga hin 08s bane CERS Kher Roe ON ap eR ath ak 
Please Write Name and Address Plainly 
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CAPT tse ricer gla ths 


Made In Our Own Great Buffalo Factories, 





This Roomy, Tapestry 
Covered Sofa 


Yours for 20c a Day 


——- at Factory- a Family price. Easy to. 
Rocker a d Chair to mat Only thx three of 


iat Furniahings AS in our new 128 page 
Book of Better Homes. Helpful whaler be you = 
one piece of furniture, a roomful Gr wish to furnish 
the throughout. Sent FREE if you check first 
line below. Convenience of payments: Saving in 
money. oy tern yd well-built Furnishings. 
Such are the advantages of this offer. 

}) Furnishings 

) Symphonic Pianos 

j Symphonic Player Pianos 

) Symphonolas 

(Check offer interested in) 


Music lovers are found in nearly every community 
praising our Symphonic Pianos, Player Pianos and 

mphonotas (thoue wonderful phonographs with ‘the 
natural tone which play all Records). 


NO Money Down—30 Days FREE 
Trial. 1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check above for the Book wanted. Send this ad, 
with fall name and address right now. 


Liattkttt Co tac. 


Desk FFJ 222 Buffalo, N. Y. 








EG OyY—Toilet, Bath 
and Kitchen Sink in your Home 


Perfection 
Septic Tank 


Sewage Disposal — Without Sewers 
Available no matter where you are lo 
cated ; constructed of reinforced cement 
concrete; built in sections; easily 
handled. . 
First cost the only cost 
cleaning out required 
Endorsed by Health Experts and Sani- 
tary Engineers throughout the country. 
Manufactured in 27 Factories 
from Maine to California 


United Cement Products Co. 
Sole Mfrs. 


31 E. Vermont St. Indianapolis, Ind. 









Write for 
Health 


Bulletin 
It’s FREE 





















This Corset Sent on Trial 


ed Unit tbeltienty ufteand STeoeees 
abdomen in its natural 
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E have come to consider linoleum both 

as a floor covering and as part of a 
floor. All depends upon the method used 
in laying it. When properly laid, linoleum 
will last for years and needs only reasonable 
care in order to retain its attractive appear- 
ance. 

Linoleum is made by mixing together 
ground cork, oxidized linseed-oil and various 
gums, into a plastic mass, which is pressed 
onto a backing of jute burlap and then placed 
in the drying rooms to be seasoned. 

There are three general types of linoleum 
on the market: Plain, inlaid and printed. 














Fig. 1. Method of cutting linoleum 
to secure perfect joint 


The plain, as the name implies, has no design 
and the coloring matter is added to the 
plastic mass, or ‘‘mix,”’ as it is technically 
called, before it is applied to the burlap 
backing. This kind of linoleum gives the 
floor an unobtrusive flat appearance that is 
restful and pleasing, and the good grades are 
extremely durable. It is made in a variety of 
colors, as well as combinations of two tones 
of one color, which break the severely plain 
effect and make footprints and such marks 
less conspicuous. Neutral shades of plain 
linoleum are a good basis for more brightly 
colored rugs. Having no pattern to match, 
it is easier and more economical to lay than 
the figured kinds. 

Inlaid linoieum is so made that the color in 
each part of the design extends to the back- 
ing, as can be seen by examining the edge. 
The pattern, therefore, will last as long as the 
linoleum itself. In ‘straight-line inlaid”’ the 
design is more sharply defined than in the 
other kind known as “granulated,” in which 
the edges of the various parts of the design 
blend slightly into each other. There is lit- 
tle, if any, difference in the wearing quality 
of these two kinds when the relative cost is 
considered. 

Printed linoleum is made by stamping a 
design of oil paints on a thin grade of plain 
linoleum. A greater variety of colorings and 
designs is thus obtainable at less expense than 
in the case of the inlaid kinds; but because 
the design is only painted on the surface and 
does not go through to the base, printed 
linoleums can not be expected to give such 
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Fig. 2. Lisslens should “oH laid j in 
direction of greatest traffic 


asting service. They are, however, rela- 
tively inexpensive and are satisfactory in 
places where the wear is not excessive. 

In general, the quality or grade of all 
linoleum depends on the proper seasoning and 
the thickness. The housekeeper must depend 
on the manufacturer and the dealer to judge 
the first point; but she herself, before making 
a selection, should look at the edges of the 
various pieces on sale and choose one of 
proper thickness for her purpose. N aturally, 
the thicker the material the more wear it will 

ive, and where traffic is heavy the thicker 
oleum will be found more economical in 
the long run. Smoothness of finish, which 


can be judged by the touch, with a fair 


aceuracy, is another ‘characteristic 
worth considering, because it affects cleaning. 
The dirt does not grind into the smoother 








hy Je ance Oct. 1 (i : 

Bingol Furnace prices & 
hit bottom. Now is the 
time to buy. Greatest 
rice saving opportun- 
fy of years, Direct 
from manufacturers. 
Qualit unbeatable. 
Satisfied customers 
every where. Money 
back guarantee. 

Write Today for 
Kalumazoo Catalog 
Get our split price 
offer—$25:00 down— 
balance Oct. ist. No 
interest. Pipe or pipe- 
less Styles. Burn any 
fuel. Don’t wait. Send 
your name today. Also 
get money saving prices 
on Stoves, anges 
Washing Machines, 
Fencing, Paint, Shoes 
and other home needs. 
Ask for Catalog No.928 





























A Kalamazoo 


negnurea Direct to You: 








‘For just one week my net profits were $164,"" 
| writes R.A, Moyer, He is only one of hun- 
‘mend dreds making big money acting as our represen- 
tative for this wonderful new light. 


Burns Kerosene or Gasdline 

Gives 300 candle power soft, bril- 
liant light, restful to eyes. Costs 
Ic an evening, Absolutely safe, (7 
Lights with match, Most wonder- 
fal light of age—Table Lamps, Hanging 
Lamps, Lenterns. Big season now on. You 
can earn as Moyer has. Work all or spare 
time. Commissions paid same day you take 
orders. No experience necessary. Write to- 
day for catalog and agents FREE outfit offer. 


THE AKRON LAMP CO. 
202 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohio 



























The first person in every 
communi o purchases 8 
SUNRAY Lamp, will seceive 


2 ee ee meee eae pt ag he ena iceae tans 
$8.60 absolutely 


pnee. Lights up the fa KR, or barn 
300 CANDLE POWER 










No SUNRAY lam tarts Pree 

Smoke Bd houre on a few cents” worth 
ones, or gasoline. Better than gas 

No Soeed. Ni Whitest light over 'B 

Smell duced. 28 aye to wear— 7 


rite for special 
Ootcr on FREE lanters ond 
agency ae mt a oh Act Now. 
KNIGHT 





Agents: 90¢ al an : Hour 





s pure poe ome paste vo Avene like magic. 

‘ Btops allleaks. For mending water buckets, 
s cooking utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tin 

> roofs—everything including granite ware, 
L. agate ware, tin, iron, copper, etc. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 
5 _Everybody buys. Housewive, me- 


Fak —— sutomebiligts, ete. sane 
too repair. a 
Ln “f Hiedle* ‘Soderese,”’ light a match and 4 
that’s all. Put up andy metal Carry quan oaks 
with you. Write for sample and special proposition rep 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 5429 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Obie 


We Pay $8 a Day 
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finished linoleums, and they are easier to 
clean than those having a rougher surface. 

Linoleum makes a serviceable and satis- 
factory floor covering for kitchens, pantries 
and bathrooms and is being used more and 
more in other rooms of the house. If laid 
directly upon the floor, as oilcloth is laid, 
linoleum is affected by the expansion and 
contraction of the floor, caused by variations 
in temperature. A’ wood floor may dry out 
leaving cracks, which in turn may cause the 
linoleum to break or buckle; while on a rough 
floor, the linoleum will wear unevenly and 
this, together with moisture, will cause the 
burlap foundation to deteriorate, and may 
attract water-bugs and other household pests. 

Before laying linoleum, note the condition 
of the floor. "Wood floors should be dry, well 
seasoned, smooth and clean. Cracks should 
be filled and if knots or nails protrude, they 
must be smoothed down. 

The permanent and satisfactory way of 
laying linoleum is to have it laid over felt. 
The felt acts as a cushion in much the same 
way as the lining under a carpet does, and 
not only prolongs the life of the linoleum, but 
also provides a better tread, deadens sound 
and makes the floor warmer in winter. An- 
other advantage in this: When the linoleum 
is properly pasted to the felt it can not 
“‘grow’’ (expand), or contract. It is fast as 
placed, therefore, no trimming is necessary 
at any subsequent time. The expansion or 
contraction of a wood floor as the seasons 
change creates a problem for linoleum users, 
unless they put down.a layer of felt. The 
felt. takes up such expansion or contraction 
and prevents the cracking or breaking of the 
surface of a linoleum, which might happen if 
no felt was used. Another advantage is that, 
if necessary, lino- 
leum which has 
been laid on felt 
can be taken up 
without damage. 

The materials 
and equipment re- 
quired for laying 
linoleum on felt are: 






















a Fig. 3. 1, floor; 2, felt paper; 3, lino- 
: leum pasted to felt 3 4, 
rs] E. board; 5, quarter-round molding, put 
tt in place after linoleum is laid 
ry a a 
aM 1. Ordinary gray, unsaturated felt paper 
n- used by builders and commonly known as 
oly ‘“‘deadening”’ felt. It can be obtained from 
any dealer in building materials. One and 
one-half pounds per square yard is the best 
: weight to use. 
ate = 2. Paste, preferably the make offered by 
rO- 3 the linoleum manufacturer. One gallon of 
) OF this will do for about fifty square feet of floor. 
_— . = 3. Waterproof cement. Buy it with your 
tion 2 linoleum. This is used at seams and edges. 
mo | : = One gallon is enough for fifty yards. 
low. 4. An iron roller, weighing about 150 
NY pounds. 
, Oat. 5. A linoleum knife. 
. 6. A four-inch paint brush and a calcimine 
rush, 
ir 7. Weights or sand-bags for use on seams 
. and edges. Bricks are often used. 
kets, Linoleum becomes brittle when exposed to 
s. tin sharp cold, and if purchased in cold weather 
euser “#@ sit should be kept in a warm room for at least 
4 forty-eight hours before it is unrolled, but 
it "#@ assoon as a piece of linoleum is delivered the 
i: ~@ string should be cut and the roll loosened. 
umb- . wa Measurements should be taken with care. 
Rows —@ It is well to make a sketch of the room show- 
and “@ _ sing the position of doors, windows, radiators, 
right =. 9 _~—SCsttoves, plumbing and projections. By use of 
. Ohie e _* this diagram the linoleum and the felt base 


—# ~~ are both cut—the linoleum one way of the 

= room and the felt the other, so that no two 
seams can come together. The cutting should 
be a little in excess of the measurements and 


Set. due allowance should be made for matching 
um. patterns. . 
itten Take up the molding with which base- 
ae oards are-sometimés finished before begin- 
e ning to 'ay either felt or linoleum. The felt 
LY is laid first, one strip at a time. Put the first 
ca _ strip down with its edge close to a wall, trim 
oney ends to fit snugly. Then turn back half (one 
N . end) and cover the ex part with lno- 
rite. d) and he exposed ith 1 
: leum paste, using the calcimine brush. Turn 






_ the felt back on the floor and rub down 
_ smoothly. Then turn back the other end and 
ss pply paste to it. Rub this down and make 
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Look for this label on 
the face of all Blabon 


Art Linoleums, 
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Many a big attic room, now practically useless, 
can be made such an attractive family recreation 
center that the. boys and girls will be glad to stay 
home these long winter evenings. ¢ 


In harmony with any decorative scheme you may 
select for such a room a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum 
will be not only most appropriate but will yield 
the maximum of service. Pattern No. 350 Inlaid 
is shown on the floor above. ° 


The colors of Blabon plain and “Invincible” 
battleship Jinoleums, as well as the inlaid patterns; 
go through to the burlap back, and stay bright 
and clear as long as the linoleum lasts. 


Blabon floors are quiet and comfortable to walk 
upon. They are easy to keep clean by a light 
regular going over with adampclothor mop. For 


- every room, upstairs and down, they are beautiful, 


sanitary, and economical, whether used as a floor or 
as a background for fabric rugs. 


For genuine linoleum look-for the name Blabon. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of Genuine Linoleum 
have the soft rich colorings of costlier fabric rugs at a fraction 
of their cost. Mothproof, sanitary, durable. <A variety of 
beautiful patterns and color combinations, Ask your dealer 
for Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum. 















Important NWotices 
Floor coveri: (including rugs) made w a felt 
base are not Linoleum, and to describe, pe BF o ull 
them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper 
floor coverings have a black interior which is ily de- 
tee upon examining the edge. 











The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 70 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 
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Bur- Tex 


Is a new rug—a new creation with us— 


manufactured by our newpatented - 
ess, trade-mark registered, that race 9 wa 


a new standard of servic, beauty and 
economy in rugs. 


OUR EXTRAORDINARY 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


We want to introduce this rug in 
ee Caner poy fe in America. To do this 
y and to gain immediate distribu- 
tion, we are making an extraordinary 
offer. Write us at once for color card and 
prices. The rug will be shipped, securely 
packed and prepaid, to any address in 
the United States. 


After you receive this BUR-TEX rug, 
lay it on your floor, walk on it, note its 
resiliency, observe its soft wool finish. 
Try it for five days and if you are not 
entirely satisfied return it to us and we 
will refund your money. BUR-TEX rugs 
always lay flat and wage flat. They will 
not curl or crumple. They absolutely 
hold their place and shape on the floor. 
It is the newest and best innovation in 
rug making, and at a moderate price. 


The long se cease wool face is securely 
anchor h and through, making 
a soft wool ies desirable for any room. 


From Front Room toBath Room 


and All Through the House 


BUR: TEX rugs are easy to clean, wear well, 
make a friend of every housewife, sell on a posi 
tive guarantee. on eer this sample popu- 
lar pohewped dpe will want more of them. Rams 

taken care of through your dealer. 


You Run Absolutely NO RISK 


Send at once and of enjoy Oe comforts of a 
BUR-TEX are serviceable every- 
where. BOR TEX not a composition. Most 
durably made, in pleasing color effects. They are 
different, asa 2 themselves. Nothing in 
floor covering will compare with 

tm, price 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE 


i ete. 
net eA Se t if we were not 
utely responsible. We have been in busi- 
a ee a. Take advan- 
tage of our wonderful introductory offer and 
get a good rug at a low price, your choice of 


color and size. 
Rug Department 


BURLINGTON BLANKET 


COMPANY 
Burlington, Wisconsin 
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sure that no air-bells or blisters have been 
left under any part of the felt. The remain- 
ing strips of felt are handled just as the first 
was. The edges are laid close together, but 
must not oyerlap. Use great care in cutting 
neatly around pipes, door-jamb and sill, 
radiator feet or any other obstruction. Roll 
the felt until it adheres firmly to the floor and 
then let it dry. 

Whenever possible, linoleum should be cut 
and delivered ready to lay. The first width 
is fitted snugly to secure a tight joint against 
the side wall. If pipes or other permanent 
obstructions exist, the cutting should be 
carefully done. A straight cut should be 
made from the edge of the piece to the pipe 
and just enough material cut away to make 
the linoleum fit snugly around the pipe. 

When the fitting of this width is com- 
pleted, make a chalk-mark on the felt showing 
where the edge of the linoleum will be. Then 
roll back one-half of the linoleum and apply 
paste to the exposed felt. Cover the felt 
with the paste to within four to six inches of 
both edge and walls, leaving a similar space 
around pipes and other obstructions. Roll 
the linoleum back into position and press it 
down to insure contact everywhere. Then 
roll back the unpasted end and repeat the 
work as described. Use the iron roller to 
smooth out carefully all air-bells, and as a 
final operation trim the ends to fit snugly. 

The succeeding widths are laid in like man- 


each case, and the paste kept from four to 
six inches therefrom. 

Depending on the kind of linoleum used, 
the edges may fit or overlap. In the latter 
case the worker, on his knees and astride the 
seam, cuts both edges with his linoleum knife 
at one stroke (see Fig. 1). The cutting 
should be straight, but if the knife is kept in 
a vertical position while cutting, a perfect 
joint will be secured, whether straight or not. 

The next operation is the cementing of the 
edges. This is necessary to prevent moisture 
from getting under the linoleum, particularly 
under sinks and radiators. 

In applying the cement, the edges of the 
linoleum are lifted and the brush, filled with 
cement, is rubbed on the felt until a good, 
thick coating of cement is applied. Then the 
linoleum is pressed down to insure perfect 
adhesion. 

Run the iron roller over the seams repeat- 
edly, and then put weights (bricks or sand 
bags) over the seams and edges. When the 
cement has dried sufficiently, remove the 
weights and replace the floor molding. 

Should any of the cement come in contact 
with the surface of the linoleum, remove it 
with alcohol at once. Cement containing 
water -glass, (sodium silicate) should be 
avoided. 

Linoleum will wear longer if it is laid in 
line with the traffic across the floor. In most 
rooms it will be found that there is more 
passing in one direction than in another. 
Find out the direction of traffic and lay the 
linoleum as suggested in Fig. 2. A section of 
floor, felt, linoleum, base-board and molding 
is shown in Fig. 3. 

If the cementing process can not be fol- 
lowed, tacking should proceed with care. 
First of all, the molding along the foot of the 
base-board should be removed. The lino- 
leum should be cut in strips running erosswise 
of the floor boards if possible. The strips 
should be fitted snugly together along the 
seams, but should not be fastened for three 
or four weeks, for linoleum usually expands 
when laid on a floor and if tacked down at 
once, will buckle. To give plenty of room 
for this expansion, it is a good plan to trim 
back the edges next the base-board for one- 
quarter or one-half inch, or just enough so 
that the molding will cover the edge. The 
molding should then be nailed directly to the 
base-board, leaving the linoleum free to ex- 
pand. The linoleum may be so perfectly 
held in place that it will not need to be tacked, 
but if it does, brads should be set from one- 
eighth to one-quarter inch from the edge, 
about three or four inches apart, and driven 
well below the surface. 

As it does not catch dirt easily, sweeping 
linoleum is an easy task. Going over it once 
a day with an oil mop will usually keep it 
bright and clean. Wash linoleum with tepid 
(not hot) water and a mild soap, rinse with 
clear water and wipe dry. Avoi using wash- 
ing powders and scouring soaps which eat 
into the — and destroy the colors. Lino- 
leum will last longer and look better if the 
surface i wt gs over every five or six weeks 
with a pave, floor wax, A prepared floor wax 
can used. A coat of shellac is another 
pore ym preservative, the shellac to be applied 
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Shows 
Samples of 


Over 100 Patterns Borders with Sidewalis 


Send today for this big free book containing actual 
samples of the new wall papers for 1922; shows samples 
of borders as well as sidewalls. Big variety to choose 
from—over 100 patterns in all—popular styles and colors. 
Correct designs for every room. 


Lowest Prices Since Before the War 


ONLY 8 Per Double Roll 

©} (96c for Room 10x12x8 ft.) 

pele ae ld f for 6100 > Fer Sable walt pane aE 
16 orbs. (not 8-yd. uble ral means rolls by whieh walpaper ie is us 
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= will an entire room, 
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to send for this ies gee gu to prices 
Write house nearest you. Address: Dept. S-76 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
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Letthitt Co tac. 


Desk SFJ-222 Buffalo, N.Y. 


We pay $7 a Day 


taking orders for guaranteed hosiery 
for men, women, children. All st 
colors, including finest line silk 
Guaranteed To Give 
Satisfaction or New Hose Free 
Often take orders for dozen pairs in 
one family. Repeat orders make 
you steady income. Devote spare 
time or full time: It will pay any 
man or woman to oe 
guaranteed ary No 


necessary. Get started a 
Best season of the an, Write 


for samples. 
Thomas’ Mfg. Co. H-5149 Dayton, Ohio 








Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily | 

Dress and Costume Designing during their 

spare moments IN TE N WEE KS / Cat and- 

Dress and Costume Design- Mail to 
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ner 
$45 to $100 a Week / 
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Concerning Certain Domestic 
Affairs 


T used to be the custom for one member 

of a family to seat himself by the fireplace 
on a cold winter’s night, after the chores 
were done and the dishes washed, and read 
aloud to an interested and attentive audi- 
ence. Many of the conditions which form- 
erly encouraged the practise of reading aloud 
no longer exist, for in earlier days reading 
matter was scarce, the fireplace was the main 
source of heat, and the tallow candle er oil 
lamp furnished accommodation for but one 
-pereon. 

If we of today have gained much, we 
have also lost much; from this practise 
there are benefits to be derived as valuable 
today as they were fifty years ago. Among 
these benefits, was the exchanging of ideas 
made possible by the whole family’s con- 
sideration of the same subject. The voicing 
of various opinions led to conversatioh and 
argument and discouraged any one from 
becoming unreasonably set in his own ideas. 
The reading took the minds of the family 
away from the weather, neighborhood gossip 
or family troubles. 

Homes where family singing is the prac- 
tise have anotner source of endless pleasure 
at their own hearth, for the good old songs, 
gaily sung, are wholesome and cheering. 
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Taking the Easiest Way 


Continued from page G8 


but by the fear of being caught doing wrong. 

hen a mother-cat considers it time to 
wean her kittens, she spits at them, cuffs 
them, sends them flying right and left when 
they continue to annoy her. But a cat lacks 
the reasoning power of man, and her kittens 
the reasoning power of children. The kit- 
tens eventually learn not to bother the old 
cat; but even though they do, should it be 
necessary for mothers and fathers to treat 
their children as the cat does, in order to 
teach them certain lessons? It is instinctive 
for the cat to exact obedience by striking, it 
is likewise instinctive for man to punish in 
the self-same manner. But many things 
which are instinctive to man, have been, as 
man has advanced and dev eloped, pas on 
aside for the use of better methods which his 
reason has prompted. 

When we act instinctively, we act imme- 
diately; when we use reason, we must take 
time. Seldom is corporal punishment in- 
flicted without anger on the part of the 
parent, and when one is angry, his words can 
have no good, lasting effect upon the child. 
But when one has decided upon a punish- 
ment that fits the misdeed, and goes about 
its execution in a calm, deliberate manner, 
albeit a firm, determined one, words of cor- 
rection or advice will usually make a deep 
impression upon the child. It is by no means 
the easier way, but, judging by the résults 
obtained by those who have faithfully studied 
the faults of childhood and their correction, 
it is by far the better method. 

Take time and thought before correcting 
the faults and errors of childhood, choosing 
the punishment which your intelligence tells 
you is best and avoid traveling along the line 
of least resistance. 
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Dear Lavender Lady, grandmother o’ 
mine, 
This meager of wishes is your Valen- 


That ' through the long year, may all 
that is good sii 


Crown meet, sweet day: of your grand- aed. 
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Montgomery Ward8@. 


The Oldest Mail OrderHouse 
is Today the Most Progressive 
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This 50" Anniversary Catalogue 
is Yours FREE for the Asking 


4 Roa new and complete 50th Anniversary Catalogue will bring you the 

advantage of all our Fifty Years’ experience in creating low prices on goods 
of standard serviceable quality. For every reader of this paper oné copy of this 
book is ready—waiting here to be mailed to you. Simply fill in the coupon below 
and one copy of this complete Golden Anniversary Book will be sent you Free. 


Today the price you pay for goods is a matter of where you buy. There is no standard 
for prices since the war. You must compare prices now. People in large cities compare 


prices by sho: from store to store. You, too, should com pare prices—by having in your 
home this 50t wt Catal . Every price this Soak ont quotes is based upon the new 
low costs of raw material t is filled with new merchandise bought at the new low prices and 


puts before the public the: right price—the lowest price you need pay for anything you buy. 
Everything for the Home, the It is a house of experts searching the mar- 


rm an kets with ready cash, buying at today’s low- 
sSesepaa eerap Bs ile tae thn to: ee teary eancagee hacatoes 
make it more modern and complete from wall pmo, spirit of Ward’ Seed f En nnce s in 
paper to curtains, lighting fixtures to rugs— eta and saving for you. dei 
everything at Money-Saving Prices. - ~ 
And this page is published to tell you , 
For Women: All the newest and best personally the story of Ward’s and the 
| serra Bok penne-sennee by Ward’sown . dollars you, too, may sav ove tn a, - Fd 
xpert at ard’s. unity 
For Men: Everything a man needs from now yours. You need i heels fill 
clothing to tools—everything for the farm in the coupon below. 4 7 476 
and farmer’s use. Everything at guaranteed, 
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The Gospel of Labor 


A great worker within and without his own Church preaches this sixth sermon 


preach to millions the great ‘gospel 

that unites all religions, all races,— 
Christian and Jew, Protestant and Catho- 
lic, Oriental and Occidental,—the gospel 
of Labor. And I proclaim that message 
especially to the bone and sinew of the 
nation, to those whose labor on the farm 
feeds the people with bread, to those who 
gather from the soil not only subsistence 
but moral strength, persistence, the spirit- 
ual and intellectual fruits of industry, the 
raw stuff of character wrought out now 
and then into an Abraham Lincoln and a 
Ulysses 8. Grant. 

“In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.”’ So run the words of Holy 
Writ, pronounced as a curse over primitive 
man ages ago. But is Labor really a 
curse? Is it not far more truly a blessing? 
Is it indeed only a miserable necessity that 
drives us, is it a misfortune under which 
we labor that we must labor,—labor, or 
die of hunger? — 

For hunger after all is our Taskmaster. 
And as all hunger, practically all must 
labor. Need I tell this to those who till 
the soil from dawn to dusk that the world 
may have bread to eat? And well for us 
it is that we are driven to toil by this 
Taskmaster, that we must work to live! 
For were our task voluntary, who would 
assume it? .Who would sweat,-and strain, 
and bend the back? Who would weary 
the mind in research, in mastering law, 
medicine, science, or any scholarship, were 
it not that we must work or die? - A nation 
of millionaires would be as wretched a 
spectacle as a nation of paupers. What 
matters it whether we are slain by surfeit 
or by starvation,—if we are slain? 

Compare the keenness of the college 
man who must live by his learning, with 
the gilded youth whose culture ‘is purely 
decorative. Compare the maker of mil- 
lions with his inheriting son. Who 


I AM asking the printing-press today to 


achieves, as a rule, distinction inf trade or 


in the professions? In art, in literature? 
In the great arenas of competition, where 
all fight desperately, not simply to win, 
but to survive? 

A man trained from earliest years not to 
loaf, but to-labor, is born with an inesti- 
mable advantage. His tbols are sharp; 
his hands are strong, his head is clear; 
his Will is tried and tested. A man born 
to millions is often born to misery; wealth 
may damn a man into the world. I/¢ is 
better to be born with iron tools in one’s 
hands, than. with a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth. It is not without powerful rea- 
sons, therefore, that our great American 
reservoir of virile manhood has always 
been the farming population. The sons 
of the soil have gotten strength from con- 
stant strain. Their burden became their 
blessing. 

Thus the task trains the mind; it is the 
making of a man to put him to his life- 
work. But it is less generally accepted 
that it is the making of a woman to appren- 
tice -her also to a life-task. How much 
longer will the silly comparison last, of 
woman and man to the ivy and the oak? 
Does that mean that the woman is natu- 
rally a parasite, that it is graceful and 
poetical to be a parasite,—to be helpless, 
to be untrained, to be unfit to stand on her 
own feet and cope with the world? 

Without an active share in the great 
productive labors of humanity, women, as 
well as men, become stunted and enfeebled. 
A woman is not intended by God or Na- 
ture, to be simply a = ornament or a 
domestic parasite. Her body is made for 
wholesome and useful exercise, and her 
and study. The 
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in the Farm Journal’s series 


By Rabbi Leon Harrison 


women who are really grown-up children, 
because they have never participated in 
great human labors, are pitiful examples 
of arrested development. From this 
blight the women in the country, who 
undertake their share of rural tasks, are 
largely free. They work in God’s good 
air, in the great open spaces betwixt the 
soil and the sun; they-are sturdy with the 
strength of constant industry; mind and 
character are trained and well-balanced by 
equal responsibilities with the men. It is 
indeed not without good and sufficient 
reason that the country isso largely the 





Rabbi Leon Harrison of Temple 
Israel, St. Louis, speaks eloquently 
to Our Folks this month on the 
education that labor gives us all. 
Rabbi Harrison speaks as a liberal 
representative of the oldest of re- 
ligions—that- wonderful race to 
whom was given the message ‘‘In 
the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.’’ His words are of 
hope, of encouragement, of self- 
help, of the broadening of mind 
and spirit through industry, of 
cheerful acquiescence with the 
purpose of the Taskmaster. An- 
other great sermon will appear 
next month. 




















cradle, not only of the sturdiest manhood, 
but of the most splendid womanhood of 
America. 

How, then, shall men and women be 
trained for their work in the world? How 
shall they be educated? 

Not, indeed, that a man’s or a woman’s 
education must be conditioned solely b 
its uses; not that our scheme of culture is 
to be simply for breadwinning, for gross 
utility. Let it be shouted from the house- 
tops that education is not to be measured 
by asking triumphantly, “How much can 
I make out of it?”’ or, “Can I use it gain- 
fully in my work?’ Education does not 
really mean, ‘‘Get-rich-quick” or “Get 
ahead quick.” For granted readily that 
money is desirable, the sensible man asks, 
what can I do with it? Ah, but to answer 
that, I must ask, what do I want? And to 
determine what-I really want, I must 
finally inquire, what am I? What have 
I made myself to be? Has my educa- 
tion broadened me, deepened me, re- 
fined my wants, and thus developed me? 
Now the education that makes me grow 
and want the fine true lasting things, an 
understand them, and love them—that 
education is precious. It is better to be 
an instrument of ten strings, than of one 
string. It is better to be orchestral, than 
instrumental. So education is not ey 

es 


. for pay-work, for bread-work; it reac 
‘our far beyond them to ultimate ends, 


approached through beauty in art, music 
and literature, through the fruitful truths 
in history, through pure thought in science, 
ethics and economics. A man is thus more 
of a man,— in touch with life at a thousand 
points,—with — everywhere. The 
poor man with tulture is inexpressibly 
rich. His are the treasures of artistic 
beauty, the stores of precious learning; his 
are Orion and the Pleiades—the marvels 
of the world, ee countless windows 
into the Infinite the rich man with- 
out culture of mind or soul is a: 
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within. He_is paste in a golden setting. — 


He owns the shell, but has .ost the kernel 
of life. 

Have you no time to improve your 
mind? Are you too busy? And _ after 
working, are you too tired? Haven’t you 
perhaps half an hour a day, or even fifteen 
minutes in which to read ten pages?-: If 
you read ten pages a day, you can finish 
one average book each month; twelve 
books thus in a year. serine? 

Are you discouraged by the gigantic 
size of libraries? How few books consti- 
tute their essence! A few master-works 
are the text; the rest are only commen- 
taries. A few books,—masticated, assimi- 
lated, made your own, a part of your 
mental fiber and thinking,—a few .such 
books, thus mastered, mean culture, mean 
wisdom, mean a keener joy in life, a deeper 
appreciation and understanding of life. 
It pitches the day high; it begins it on the 
right key; and it links all the days to- 
gether in one consistent and elevated pur- 
pose. It joins you to your noblest fellows. 
Your spirit is united to the great spirits 
of the world; you share, if only by sym- 
pathy, in the deeper history of the race,., 

In our work we realize ourselves, and 
unfold ourselves; for three weighty reasons 
that are interwoven with the very fiber-of 
our life. hove 

The first reason is that work is a dis- 
cipline. We no longer follow the line of, 
least resistance. That Law of Mechanics: 
is not the Law of Men. We no longer-seekn 
the easy, the pleasant, the selfish. Wedrei 
trained to regularity, to industry, to use~’ 
fulness; to beading our days together on’ 
the thread of our daily work. And we-go 
on through the marvelous power of habit,. 
increasing our efficiency by sheer repeti- 
tion into almost unconscious progress... ax 

And so work leads us almost mechani« 
cally to develop the highest moral qualities#* 
It fosters patience, endurance, self-respect; 
the dignity of him'who shares in the World- 
Task, and labors for and with his brothers;. 
and thus reaches the finest and hi 
outcome of his toil—the sense, the ~ 
felt emotion of brotherhood. % dat 

Indeed the Brotherhood of Man is mere 
breath between the lips, until we work side 
by side with our fellow-workmen; until we 
recognize the absolute need of coopera- 
tion in industry, without which no making 
can be, no mental strides, nor moral better-+ 
ment; without which trades have: nd? 
unions, capital no aggregations, learning! 
no specialization, science no internelietall 
fellowship of seekers after truth. Yet men 
work because spurred on by hunger. For 
lo, Selfishness hath become a Prophet 
going forth into highways and byways, and: 


teaching men with whips and castigations,! _ 


the lesson they reject from the lips of Love. 
Thus the tasks that sever men, unite them; 
and the battle for bread establishes broth- 
erhood. 

In the end, the best in you and me is 
bred in us by our industries and _fidelities. 
What we are, what we know, are alike 
worthless, until wrought out, until alive in 
fact and substance, until made by our 
care and patience a part of the world’s 
possessions. And then miraculously, the 
things we have made, make us an¢w; our 
gifts enrich us; the power and joy of the 

reator stream into him who is the willing 
burden-bearer and servant of men. n 

Not as “The Man with the Hoe?” 
even the lowest among us be figured, 
bent and hopeless and debased; but as 
the Man with a Scepter, inside his arm; 
with a-Crown, inside his brow, for in its 
sweat he shall eat bread; and 
diligent in his business? 4 
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Simmons Company 
makes this unquali- 
fied Statement to 
every merchant 
who sells Simmons 
Mattresses : 


“Cut open any 
Simmons Mattress 
that comes into 
your store. If you 
do not find it up 
to specifications,or 
better — ship back 
every item of Sim- 
mons merchandise 
and never send us 
another order.” 
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IS is the first time Simmons has 

been able to announce to women 

nationally Simmons Mattresses— built 
for sleep. 

Now, anywhere, everywhere—these 
clean, wholesome mattresses, sealed in 
carton rolls are deliverable at any home. 

As you would expect of Simmons— 
these Mattresses are built entirely of 
pure, clean, new kapok or cotton. No 
“renovated” materials. 

Mattresses of these standards are so far 
away from articles of ordinary consump- 
tion, that no healthy-minded woman can 
afford to spend her sleep-money for 
anything else. 

Like Simmons Beds, built for sleep— 
sanitary, luxurious sleep. 

Your choice of five styles—at a pop- 
ular range of prices— 

Purple Label 


Blue Label Green Label 
Red Label White Label 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


Twin Pair 





Look for the Simmons Label 


More Good Neus from Simmons 


A Service due the 
American Public 


Today Simmons 
can give the public 
a complete sleeping 
unit. Beds, Springs 
and Mattresses, 
each built to fit the 
other—all built for 
sleep. In this way, 
you secure a real 
guarantee of sleep 
satisfaction. 


The “Chippendale” 
Design 1978 — in 


SIMMONS BEDS 





© 1922, Simmons Company 


Built for Sleep wmzasscsssi, 
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The High Water Mark of Footwear 


Down in the archives of the United States patent office at 
Washington, D.C., may be found the registration papers of 
a trade mark showing a band of red with the lettering, 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


This mark and the government guardianship that goes 
with it is for our protection and for your protection too. 
The last thing we do in the making of a Goodrich rubber 
boot or shoe is to put on this red line around the top. 


It is the O. K. finish mark—our signature which if red- 
signed might well be coupled with the inscription— 
Yours For Better Footwear 


60,000 dealers and a host of users attest that you can rely 
on the rubber boot or shoe marked with the red line 
around the top, to the last ditch. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Akron New York Boston * Chicago Denver Woman’s 
Kansas City Minneapolis Seattle Empress 


Goodrich 


Hipress and Straight-Line 


Rubber Footwear 
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Importance of Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


and girls many new opportunities for 

educational and social development. 
This is only another way-of saying that boys 
and girls today have a better chance than 
their fathers and mothers had for*doing big 
things... The biggest job that boys and girls 
of today will have a chance to do, is to man- 
age our farms and farm homes. This job 
will take the best brains the Nation can 
produce. sek 

There are 6,500,000 farms in the United 
States with an annual turnover of 400,000. 
This means that the average tenure of farms 
in the country is about sixteen years, or one 
new farm operator is needed for every six- 
teen farms each year. These figures are im- 
portant.. Other census figures show -that 
from seventy to eighty per cent of all farm 
boys and girls do the same kind-of work their 
parents did, and that ninety 
per cent of the farmers today 
wereefarm-born. 

So, farm boys and girls can 
get from these figures a pretty 
good idea of what they will be 
doing five or ten years from 
now. Hence, they should be 
getting ready, and train them- 
selves to be the best. kind of 
farm managers and home-mak- 
ers. The best way to get this 
training is through boys’ and 
girls’ agricultural and ~home- 
making clubs, directed by 
trained men and women known 
as county club agents, and oth- 
er people from the state agricul- 
tural colleges and from the 
Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. 


What Club Work Does 


The main object of boys’ and 
girls’ club work is to help make 
farm life more attractive and 
prosperous by using the best 
thought and efforts of the boy's 
and girls of each neighborhood. 
Such efforts bring about better 
farming and home-making 
methods and practises at once. This helps 
not only the farmer or farmer’s wife who 
uses the better methods, but everybody in 
the neighborhood. 

Demonstration is the means through which 
this improvement is brought about. The 
boys and girls are shown how to use the 
newest methods, and then they use the . 
methods themselves. By using the methods 
and practises which science and experience 
show to be best, club members have been 
able to raise community standards.in a single 
year. The practise of such methods by club 
members indicates that when the young 
people grow up they will continue to follow 
their early training and will be better farmers 
and home-makers. 


The Methods Used 


Boys’ and girls’ clubs have been formed and 
are being formed in all parts of the United 
States. In boys’ and girls’ club work, it is 
the aim to use only those boys and girls who 
are able to carry out the demonstration suc- 
cessfully—only the hustlers. In this way 
boys’ and girls’ club work has proved to be 
an important agency in bringing better farm 
practises and home-making methods into 
various neighborhoods. : 

In directing these demonstrations to im- 


and generation brings to the farm boys 


» Prove farm and home life, the boys and girls 


are given tasks that develop a feeling of 
responsibility, initiative, leadership, and com- 
munity consciousness, and insure a happier 
and more prosperous rural people. very 
club program -aims to be first, demonstra- 
tional; that is, to. show what can be done; 
second, the task is one which has proven it- 
self a money-maker in the section in which - 
it is being conducted; third, the task must be 
enough to make a demonstration worth 
e; fourth, the demonstration must be 
ked by enough scientific information from 





By George E. Farrell, 


States Relations Service, Washington, D. C, 


the-state college and the Department of Ag- 
riculture to make the demonstration of value. 
Thus the boys and girls check up on what the 
scientists find out. 

Boys’ and girls’ club work is conducted 
through a self-determined plan of work in 
the neighborhood, which points out the farm 
and home problems in that neighborhood. 
The boys and girls work through the leader- 
ship of farm men and women who have be- 
come experts through their practical experi- 
ence in the lines of work-which the boys and 
girls are to do. These men and women are 
directed by trained leaders known as county 
club agents, county agricultural agents, and 





stration teams, which are trained for this 
purpose. At the completion of the work of 
each club, an achievement day is held in the 
communities, at which time the members 
tell of the results of their work and how they 
proceeded in carrying out their demonstra- 
tions. The leader, by means of charts, gives 
the results of the club as a group. 

Boys’ and girls’ club work is recognized by 
bankers, business men’s associations, and 
colleges of agriculture, in that prizes are 
offered—various sums of money, educational 
trips, short courses and scholarships—to those 
who have completed most successfully a weli- 
defined piece of demonstration work. 


Results in 1920 


During 1920, in the North ‘and West; 851 
county extension organizations provided for 
boys’ and girls’ club work in 
their program for the bettering 
of farm, home, and community 
life. Of this number, 185 offer- 
ed membership to the club. 
There were 148 who realized 
the value of this type of exten- 
sion work for rural Witeenent 
that employed fulltime county 
club agents. The value of this 
type of leadership may be seen 
from the fact that in 1920 the 
average number of boys and 
girls supervised in a repre- 
sentative county where county 
club agents were employed was 
441, as compared with a similar 
average of sixty club workers 


per agricultural agent and fifty- 
nine per home demonstration 
agent. 


Last year there were organ- 
ized 13,897 clubs that conduct- 
ed in their year’s work more 
than 500,000 demonstrations in 
agriculture and home econom- 
ics. There was borrowed for 





home demonsiration agents, supported by 
the state colleges of agriculture and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. ‘These boys and 
girls are organized into clubs, usually six or 
more boys and girls working on the same 
demonstration. These clubs organized in 
this manner, working on the same agricul- 
tural or home practise, finish practical 
demonstrations by following instructions 
given by specialists of the college of agricul- 
ture and supervi directly by. personal 
visits of local and county leaders. 


Securing a Broader Outlook 
Through neighborhood trips and excursions, 


“visiting successful farms, good livestock and 


poultry farms, the club demonstrations give 
the boys and girls a broader vision of rural 
life and bring home to the neighborhood the 
kind and quality of work these boys and girls 
are doing. It also spreads the influence of the 
practises more widely throughout the com- 
munity. The clubs also hold club picnics, 
field days, and engage in other social activi- 
ties that bring the people of the neighborhood 
together. The work is explained by demon- 





. 





We want our Young Folks to join 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs con- 
ducted bythe States Relations 
Service. 

We also want to hear from the 
Club members,-and will give $5 
for the best 500-word letter, $2 
for the second best letter, and 
$1 for third best letter on ‘‘How I 
Fed My Pig in the Club Contest.”’ 
Letters must be in by March 10. 




















Club members show how to make good bread 


: 


the purchase of purebred live- 
stock more than $800,000. 
There were 3,300 members who 
attended short courses at the 
agricultural colleges, 730 received scholar- 
ships to agricultural colleges, and more than 
90,000 made exhibits at fairs. 

Last year 8,470 bread-club members re- 
pa having baked more than 300,000 
oaves of bread, 180,000 dozen quick breads, - 
and more than 36,000 other articles of baked 
foods. More than 4,000 girls and boys in 
bread clubs undertook to do all the bread- 
making in their homes as a result of becom- 
ing club members. Twenty Indian girls in 
New York State reported that they had 
taught their mothers how to make breads 
according to American standards. 

Bread-making, however, is but one branch 
of home-making. There are numerous other 
home economics clubs, in which either boys 
or girls may enroll, though some activities 
appeal more to one sex than to the other. 
Canning, food preparation and meal plan- 
ning, and various branches of clothing work, 
are all separate lines of club work in which 

irls are interested. The “Own Your Own 
m’’~clubs help many girls in making 
their bedrooms more attractive. 

In the income-producing field both boys 
and girls were particularly active during 1920. 
All the livestock work had a trend toward 

tting rid of poor stock in favor of purebred. 

he dairy and poultry work had many fol- 
lowers. Swine, shew, baby beef, garden, 
corn and potato clubs were others whose 
purpose was to raise a marketable product. 

To learn of such work among the country 
boys and girls in the United States, agricul- 
tural representatives from a large number of 
foreign countries have either sent requests 
for* information or made personal visits to 
the United Statés during the year. Already 
boys’ and girls’ club work has been estab- 
lished on a permanent basis in Canada, 
England, France, Japan, Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico, and Guam. 
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Immediately 
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Missouri, Minnesota, Dakota, 
South Dakota 
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Farm Journal now has several 
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FREE wsicat instruments 





and lessons on free trial Yisia. ence Hanio. ¥ 
Hawaiian Gaite ‘Uke, Mandolin, Coeget, Be ie 


Mandolin, Banjo Uk Gotar, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 140, Chicago, Ilinois 

















Direct from 


Soho a ewester 
pare block 
Giriso). Mihsbramley trees : (Sr.80)—a few 


of what punat you can, can — at extremely low 
cost with Peace Directions for 
i on i. slip-on sent free. bs A 


pane peel eat ew poe teed 
Send today as. Pease Dale Dale tae 


PERCE D: WE Yarns 
Boys orGIRLs fn'and he 


yesterday all sold out in 

ree Wichard Lewis, Concordia, Kan. 

Seas tedden iealed catinnomasaniews toe 

per large packet. Easily sold. Get.40-pack sample 

lot. Send no money. WE TRUST YOU. When 
seeds are sold, keep $1.40, return balance to us. 


AMERICAN SEED CO.., Box Wi-42, LANCASTER, PA. 
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How To Make a Sled-Mobile 
By C. C. Spreen 


make a sled-mobile, take a 
board 4% x 18 inches and round the ends, 
as shown in Fig. 1, which is the top view of the 
sled-mobile. Nail a half-inch strip one and a 
quarter inches wide across the top as shown 
in Fig. 2, and at the front end nail a block 
4x4x 1% inches, ee in front to match 
the foot-board. 
block and the Sate bore a three 
inch auger hole, as shown at A in ay % 
Make runners of two-inch lumber. and bind 
them with strap iron so they will last longer 
and slide more easily. Fasten the rear runner 
to the foot-board with nails orscrews. To the 
neg runner aoe cee of eet pe wie 
aa ar & pi y splittin ipe as shown 
Put the pipe , &- ak the hole in 
bp , ae board, first Fete on two washers. 
On the upper ‘end 0 ipe screw a pipe 
fitting T and through it place a stick fora 
handle. Crank the sled-mobile with your foot, 
and away you go. 
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| For the Youthful Orator To Récite at School | 





Toy Sing 
By Myrene M. Garrison 


My playmate, Toy Sing, 
Is a dear little thing, 
She lives on the shore by the sea. 
She wears a quaint gown, 
With moons up and down, 
And says all her prayers in Chi-nee. 


Whenever we play 
I just tease her tosay 
Some words in her cunning Chi-nee. 
But she’ll only look wise, 
And crinkle her eyes, 
And giggle: ‘‘Me Melican, me.” 
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candle power = ae 


2 Coleman Mantle are the proper sae to in 
efficient and brilliant light 
Shan is possible with ordinary mantles. 
3a Mantles are full size and non- 
shrinkable. 


4 whore the res presore lo greatest, there 
where the gas pressure is grea AN 
fore cannot split at the seam or 
Th made a special reba 
5 “4 iy ier we om Coleman PQuick-Lite 
ps, Lanterns and Lighting Plants. 
Use only the mantles which have the 
a Ge oeeen ot 


Ptorder dre Ef yours can tussbly 
irect. pe toe 
Address nearest office, Dept. FJ68 


THE COLEMAN LAMP Co. 
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Famous Buescher-Grand Comet 











own a Cornet to 
sate America 


With a Siihtaithentl + 
that with hich the greatest cornetists 
have made their reputations. 
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The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


should become a member. 
write name and 
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' Subscription to Stop — 
If yours has expired or is about to run — 
out send a dollar, and The Farm Journal 

keep eet on coming. Remember, $1 — 
now pays for 4 years: *t put it ‘off, 
you might miss the next big number. 
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Have a Valentine Party 
By Helen E. Stockley 


ALENTINE day will soon be here—just 

think of it! Why, it seems as if just last 
week I began clearing away the New Year 
party, and here I am, planning for another. 
But it’s such fun to give parties that I really 
don’t mind. 

I like “fancy dress” parties, particularly 
when one makes one’s own costume. For a 
girl, a sweetheart costume is effective and 
easily made. Any~plain white dress—that 
frilly lace or sheer organdy you wore last 
summer—can be used. From a red girdle 
about the waist are suspended long narrow 
strips of the same ribbon and a red paper 
heart is attached to the end of each. Slender 
bands tied in perky_bows about the wrist, and 
a bandeau of the ribbon caught in the hair, 
with streamers dancing merrily over the 
shoulders, finished with smaller hearts, and 
there you are; 

Ask every one to bring some tiny inexpen- 
sive article, wrapped in paper and tied with 
ribbon or string. And when they’ve all come, 
ring a bell which will be the signal to trade 
packages. Of course, each person aims for 
the most interesting bundle. During the 
scramble each one gets to know the < other 
person, and at the final ringing of the bell it’s 
just lots of fun to see what's in the paper. 

Then give each person a nicely sharpened 
pencil, a clean sheet of paper and a pair of 
scissors.. Give them ten minutes to draw and 
cut out a Kewpie doll from memory. Lots of 
us can’t draw. I’m terribly stupid with a 
pencil and I have to laugh when I think of 
what my Kewpie would look like. For the 
most clever one, award a prize, a fancy 
powder-box for the girl, a soft linen handker- 
chief for the boy, neither of which will cost 
very much. 

Have you ever played the hidden heart 
game? Almost any store will havea supply 
of small pasteboard hearts, but if by chance 
you can’t find them, a sheet of red cardboard 
and a pair of scissors soon result in a good 
supply of the hearts. Hide them all over the 
room, under the corner of a rug, behind pic- 
tures, tuck them among the feathery leaves 
of the fern which hag been brought inside, for 
the winter, any place you can think of. Then 
set them all a-hunting. There’ll be a general 
scramble and the lucky one who gets the 
most hearts also gets a prize—a box of home- 
made fudge, or a tiny book of verses. 

The evening passes quickly and every one 
is getting hungry, so choosing partners for 
the table is the next thing in order. Bunch 
the boys im one corner behind a screen; if 
none is availablé, then cover the kitchen 
clothes-horse with an old sheet, on which 
have been pinned some red hearts. Each 
girl is presented with a stick, to which is tied 
a long piece of red ribbon with a bent wire on 
the end. The girl casts her line and the man 
on the other side catches the hook, fastens 
it in the lapel of his coat and comes forth to 
be claimed by the fair and blushing maiden 
as the catch of the season. 

What to serve is always a problem. A 
little effort will make the most attractive 
table settings: From the light over the table 
trail-red ribbon streamers, one of which is 
attached to each of the four corners of the 
table. Sprinkle hearts about the snowy 
white table-cloth and, if you can, purchase 
white paper napkins decorated with hearts. 

Dainty sandwiches are made of thin slices 
of bread which can be cut heart shape with a 
cooky cutter. Cold sliced tongue can be 
cut into the same shape, and with a bit of 
lettuce the sandwich is very effective, be- 
sides being tasty. Heart-shaped pieces of 
toast can be spread with a thin coating of a 
rich éream cheese ot some of that delicious 
orange marmalade which was put up earlier 
in the season. Chicken salad, when garnished 
with red pep ts which are heart shaped, is 
quite fest ooking and is an added touch. 

Hot chocolate with whipped cream, and 


“Tolled minced tongue sandwiches tied with 


ribbon, comprise a less elaborate refreshment, 
perhaps better than a heavy supper late in 
the evening. 

About this time some one discovers it to be 
very late and there is a general scurrying 
about for hats and coats. Eivery one sings 
forth a happy good-ni ht and you close the 
door softly with a, ell, you know, I think 
they had a real good time!” 





' A good name is rather to 
be chosen than great 
ing favour 


riches, and 
rather than silver and gold. 
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Tye Ford Cars 


_ APRIL 30th 





















GIVEN APRIL 30th 
uipped with Electric 
Lights and Starter. _. 
Freight and War @2- 
Tax Paid. T 









GIVEN 35 AUTOS 
-AND HERE’S 
TWO MORE, 


April 80th, Iam going to give a new Ford Sedan and a Ford Touring 
Car to two people who are prompt and energetic in following my in- 

structions. If you live in the country or in a small town you will have 
an opportunity of owning one of these splendid ears by answering this 
ad today. I will send you instructions telling all about it. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Will be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


ord Sedan—Ist Grand Prize. Every one taking an active part in this con- 
Ferd Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize. test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, he wins one of the Fords or one of the 
And 22 other grand map such as Gold | other Grand Prizes. Just your name and ad- 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bi- | dress with five or more faces correctly marked 
cycles, etc. Thousands of dollars in cash|in the picture below, starts everything, Act 
rewards. (Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) | quick. Mail me the coupon today sure. 
SReRseeereesseeessasanecs Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today ‘sessesesssussascessecess 
FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1,000 VOTES 

In the picture are a number of hidden faces, See how many 
you can find. Some are looking right at you, some turned 
sidewise. You will find them upside down and every way. 
Mark each face you find with a pencil, write your name —_ 
address plainly on the lines below,.clip out this coupoh an 
mail to me now. If you find as many as five of the nidden 
faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you with 
1,000 votes. Send me this coupon today SURE. 
D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 

FARM LIFE, Dept, 742, Spencer, Indiana. 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If correct, 
enter me in your Grand Prize subscription contest with a 
credit of 1,000 yotes, I want one of these cars—send me 
full particulars. 




















WAN TED ¢ 


Railway Mail Clerks 








$1600 to $2300 Year. s 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 ira: Send me, without charg 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 0° p& O places in all pond ye 


list of many government jobs now obtainab’ 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A-240, Rochester, N. ¥. 
*~ Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1)sample Railway Mail 


le showing 
— 


Steady work No Layoffs Sf 

- Paid Vacations & Hiline: area sn ahs igareeel bdvrBadevscéeectoveie 
Common education sufficient ra 

Send coupon today—SURE £ Address....... OE RE IE ngs Ae FE PS 


aees 













j for the lot for you. This is your 

~—_“~~2£ Chance to free yourself from the landlord’s 

clutches. Rush me your s name nd address ae for a a bie Rau and full description 
ff and plans of the home. You risk nothing. ING NOW org 
AN be Remember, I do es want an B yours money. Be eek GIVEN. 
ape Cc. E. MOORE, Pres., a pea es iil, 

ROEM OM EM Mg a egos oe mame ia 












We Pay $7 a Day 







§- Year Guarantee 
Standard 
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Boys! Boys! 
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Girls, Too! 


Do You Think You Can Spell ? 


See How Many Words 
You Can Make 


This puzzle is a sure winner— 
everyone who joins the Club 
wins a prize. It’s easy, try it. 
See how many words you can 
make out of the letters used in 
the word “Republican.” A few 
of the words are: Blue, can, ran, 
pie, rice, etc. Don’t use more let- 
ters in the same word than 
there are in the word “Republi- _ 
can.” Only words that can be 
found in Webster's International 
Dictionary will be counted. 
This puzzle looks easy and sim- 
ple, but if you can make 10 or 
15 words.send in your list at 
once. The person winning first 
petee may not have that many. 

e first to send in your list. 


to-go. Some girl or boy is going to be t 


415 Grand Prizes 
Will Be 
Given 


Culver Auto— Ist Prize 
A Real Gasoline Automobile 

This is not a toy, but a real automo- 

bile, built especially for boys and girls. 


You can learn to run it in an hour’s 
time. It will do anything a full sized 
car will do, You can run errands, take 
things to market, drive to school, go 
after the mail—all you have to do is 
to crank it, jump in and you are ready 


he proud owner of this Culver Racer— 


why not you? See how many words you can 
make out of above puzzle. Get an early start. 


This Is ‘‘Prince’’—2d Prize 


How many little boys or girls would be 
roud to own a pony like Prince, The 
ony is four years old, and about 40 inches 
high. It’s a spotted pony with four white 
feet, some white in tail and mane. This 
does not show a very good picture of Prince, 
but he is a mighty pretty little pony and 
loves boys and girls. He wants a good home. 
Brother last month to a little girl just 

and I wish you easy it was for 


Prize—Every Club Member Rewarded 


How to Join the Club—Read This Now 
Each one who sends in a list of words on 
Spelling Club will receive 100,000 votes 

to start with. Just for fun see how many 
words you can make. We will also give 50.- 
000 votes and a complete Pencil Box Outfit 
to all who join the Club. To the Club Mem- 
ber having the most votes at the close of the 


Pony, Prince, and 

60 on until we have awarded the fifteen grand 
eon, You will receive a complete Pencil 
x Outfit just for promptness in joining the 


Ty 
If there should be a tie between two or 
more Club Members, each tying Club Member 
will receive prize tied for. Answer the 
and send in your list of words TODAY. . 


826 CAPPER BUILDING, © TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Join Gils erect Anto Ciuh end win Grand Brises including Ford ol 

Sedan, electric starter ding plate glass 

windows. The ideal car for all-year use. 

you make out the two words spelled by the numbers in 
The al numbered, 1 What 


is 1, Bis 2, etc, 





A Luxurious Sedan, 


aone| : 


Ideal All-Year Car 
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What Bird Is This? 


HIRD list of questions in the Contest. 
Rules and first list in December Farm 
oO 


11. My nest is small and round, mostly 
made of horsehair with a few grasses on the 
outside. You will find it in bushes and vines 
or on low branches of trees. 

My eggs are a light greeni#h blue with dark 
markings around the larger end. 

My head is chestnut-brown on top with a 
brown streak through each eye. My back 
and wings are brown streaked and my breast 
is grayish white. 

Fog! call is a quick ‘‘Chip, chip, chip, chip, 
chip.” 

I come north about the first week in April. 

I eat all kinds“of seeds. You will see me 
eating dandelion seeds on your front lawn. 

I am about five and one-quarter inches 
long. 

My name is G 

12. My nest is made of grass-on the 
ground, well covered, if possible. . 

My eggs are white, specked with brown. 

My back and tail are brown, about the 
color of dead grass. My throat and breast 
are yellow, with a black crescent across the 
front. When I fly I show white under my 
tail and wings. 

My call is ‘““Twee-twer.”’ I often call from 
fence-posts or perched on a bush. 

I come north about the middle of April. i 

I eat insects and weed seeds. a 

My size is ten and one-half inches. 

My name is 

13. My nest is-made of mud, lined with 
feathers. You will always find it on the 
rafters of barns. 

My- eggs are white, dotted with brown. 

I am a bright blue on the back, with white 
feathers near the tip of my tail. My tail is 
fork-shaped, so that the outer feathers are 
much longer than those at the center. The 
very top of my head and throat are a bright 
reddish brown, shading back into pale buff 
underneath. 

My song is a rapid twitter. Re 

I' do not come until quite late spring, 
though sometimes in April. 

I eat worms and bugs. 

My size is seven and one-quarter inches. 

My name is 5 


14. My nest is in a hole in a tree. 

My e are white. z 

My color is hard to describe, but if you 
listen you can not fail to know whol am. T: 
top of my head and throat are bright red. 
My back and wings are black and white 
striped. Below the red of my throat comes a 
black strip and below that a yellow belly. 

My call is loud and whining. 

I come to you in the spring. 

I eat worms and bugs which I get by boring 
into trees. You can often tell where I have 
been working by the sap runhing from the 
holes I have made. 

My size is eight and one-half inches. 

My name is 


15. My nest is made of grass with/a few 
twigs. You will find it among the weeds in a 
pasture but not very well covered. 

My eggs are palé bluish gray with brown 
spots. ‘ 

My color is brown striped. I have a bright 
reddish brown shoulder. My throat is white, 
but my breast is striped. When fly I show 
a white feather at each side of my tail. 

My song begins with two short notes fol- 
lowed by a whistle. I sing most just at 
sunset. 

I come north early in April and stay till 
late fall. . 

In spring and summer I eat worms, bugs, 
crickets and grasshoppers. In winter I eat 
seeds and dry grass. 

My size is six inches. 
My name is e 
More questions next month, 




















































































Save the Birds 


891,219 good folks have signed this. 
Pledge: JI desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your — 
ee will be pang — = cmb, button” — 
an enty-page le sent you. atwo- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 3 
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Health and Beauty 


The care of the hair 





hair than local ‘stimulation or massage 
the scalp, but the massage should be ap- 
plied regularly. and systematically. 

Cleanliness is also important, and this is 
only possible through regular and careful 
shampooing. Avoid soaps that are strong in 
alkalies. Castile or other soaps made of 
vegetable oils or a vegetable oil emulsion 
should be used. An emulsion will create a 
lather as well as soap, and the lather should 
be rubbed in very thoroughly, then rinsed off. 
If the hair is very oily or dirty, lather it a 
second time. Then rinse in several waters, 
warm at first, and cooling gradually until the 
last water is cold. The rinsing must be 
thorough, and not a particle of soap, or other 
mixture must be allowed to remain; otherwise, 
the hair will be left in a sticky, unpleasant 
condition, and the pores of the scalp will be 
clogged with foreign matter. 

Dry in the sun and air if possible; if not, 
use warm, soft towels, Some women dread 
a prvenn of any sort because of the colds 
or neuralgic pains which sometimes follow, 
but if cold water is used for the final rinsing, 
and if the scalp is massaged while the hair 
is drying, the danger of unpleasant after- 
effects is very slight. 

A shampoo should not be indulged in 
oftener than once in ten days; once in two 
or three weeks is better. Much depends 
upon the individual; also, whether or not 
there is much exposure to dust and dirt, and 
the amount.of natural oil in the hair. 

Although it is not advisable to brush the 
hair while it is wet, massage can begin while 
the hair is still damp, continuing until the 
scalp is dry dnd glowing, the purpose of 
massage being to bring the blood to the sur- 
face or to the hair roots, in order to nourish 
them. 

To massage, place the thumbs at the sides 
of the face and with the tips of the fingers 
perform a rotary motion on the scalp, movin 
it around and around, up and down, an 
backward and forward. Remember that the 
— is not to be rubbed but loosened. “Begin 
at the front of the head, working along the 
top and sides of the scalp until the fingers 
meet at the back. Then start on-one of the 
shoulders and work gradually up toward the 
nape of the neck, repeating the movement 
from the other shoulder. 

Give the sealp five minutes of this ‘treat- 
ment daily, using a good hair tonic two or 
three times a week. Pour a small quantity 
of the tonic in a saucer, dip the tips of the 
fingers into it, then massage as usu 

If the scalp i is very tight and dry, a petro- 
leum tonic will found beneficial. The 
recipe follows: One ounce of crude petro- 
leum, ten grains of sulphur, twenty grains of 
quinine. 

A quinine tonic is advised for oily scalps. 
It is a thus: Quinine sulphate, fifteen 
grains; borax, five grains; fluid extract 
jaborandi, one dram; tincture cantharides, 
two drams. Add bay rum enough to make 
six ounces. 

An excellent lotion for the’cure of dandruff 
requires two ounces of witch-hazel, two 
ounces of alcohol and fifteen grains of 
resorcin. Apply every day. 

A lotion tor oily hair is as follows: One- 
fourth of an ounce each of bicarbonate of 
soda and borax, two ounces of Cologne 
water, one ounce of rectified spirits, and six- 
teen ounces of distilled water. 

Hairs that have svlit at the ends cease to 
grow. Therefore, it is well, after a shampoo, 
to take small strands of the hair, twist as if 
curling it, and clip the split ends. By rough- 
ing up the , these ends can easily 
detected. 

Falling hair frequently “follows illness, 
especially when the illness has been accom- 
panied by fever. Continued low condition 


Tinair ¢ is no better remedy for falling 


of the system is also responsible for loss of 


hair; so is excessive perspiration, if the scalp 
is not frequently cleansed. A certain amount 
of hair must fall oN, but. if the scalp is in 
good condition the loss will be normal and 
new hairs will replace the old ones. 
Combs and brushes should at all times be 
pept scrupulously eres they should be used 
only by the owner. Dandruff, and stil] more 
Ericetionsite anaine of the scalp. can be 
from one person to another by 
indiscfisinate use of brushes and combs. 
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Amaze Your Friends— 
Learn-Music Quickly at Home 


Through This Wonderful New Method You Can Now Learn to 
Play Your Favorite Instrument in a Few Short Months. 
Entire Cost Averages a Few Cents a Lesson. 


OW did you ever doit? Where in the 
wide world did you ever learn to 
play so quickly?” 


This is the question that thousands of my 
students have n asked and are being asked 
daily. With my wonderful easy print and 

icture lessons for beginners, their progress 
been nothing short of astonishing. 


Even if you don’t know the first thing 
about music, don’t know one note from an- 
other—with this new method you can easily 
and quickly learn 
to sing or to play 

our favorite mus- 

cal instrument. 
And all in your 
spare time at home 
—without a teach- 
er! 

To those not ac- 
quainted with my 
system this may 
sound like a pretty 
strong statement. 
Yet I stand ready 
to back up every Agi: iN 
word of it. 

I have taught music to 
over 250,000 men, women, 
and children in all parts of 
the world. Just think!—over a Be. 
quarter of a million graduates. © ~~ 
Their thousands of grateful letters \ 
to meare more convincing than anything ¥ 
I could say on the true merit. of the system. 

But I don’t ask you to judge my "== 
methods by what others say or I \- 
myself say. You can take any course 
on trial—singing or any instrument 
you prefer—without risking a single = 

nny. I want you to judge entirely . 

y your own progress. If for any rea- 
son whatever you are not satisfied 
with the course or what you can learn 
from it—then it won’t cost you a cent, . 
as outlined in our guarantee. Uy 


My method removes all the discouraging ‘/ 


drawbacks and entangling hindrances of the old 
way of learning music. There is no need of join- 
ing a class, pinning 














yourself down to 
f certain hours of 

LEARN TO PLAY icp vie cts Spd 
Piano *Cello dollar or more per’ 
Organ Guitar lesson to a private 
Men al awe teacher. 

Traps Steel All these obsta- 
Banjo ; Guitar cles have been elim- 
tence Dojo. Tee inated entirely. In 
Clarinet rot théir place are de- 
Flute Trombone lightfully clear, easy 
Automatic Saxophone and interesting les- 

Pinon Conte “3 sons which mane 
Harmony sepethion | every step as simple 
Voice and Speech Culture | as A, B,C, You take 

lessons in the priva- 














cy of your own home with no strangers around to 
embarrass you. Practice whenever it is most con- 
venient for you. 

So easy is my method that children only 10 to 12 
years old have quickly become accomplished singers 
and players as wellas menand women 50 to 60 years 


’ old—including many who have never before taken 


a lesson. 

And my lessons are just as thorough as they are 
easy—no ‘‘trick’’ music, no “numbers,” no make- 
shifts of any kind. I teach you the only right way— 
teach you to play or sing by note. 

; Think of the 
pleasure and hap- 
piness you can add 
to your own daily 
life once you know 
how to play! Think 
of the popularity you 
can gain—for players 
and singers are al- 
ways in demand at 
social gatherings of 
every kind. 


Thousands of our 
students now play in 
J orchestras, at enter- 

tainments, etc. Many 
have orchestras of their 
own. Why can’t you do 
the same? 


7 


E Special Offer 


ee , POSE POI EE US IT 
““ * ) why continue to confine your enjoyment 
ae oe 2 | of music to mere listening? Why not at 


oy) ty 7 least let me send you my free book that 


eis 


j tells you all about my method? It shows 
j you how easy it is to turn your wish to play 
Wine / j or sing into an actual fact. Just now I am 


> he ? making a spécial short-time offer that cuts 


jy the cost per lesson in two—send your name 
now before this special offer is withdrawn, In- 






j| struments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


No obligation—simply use the coupon or send 


: your name and-address in a letter or on. a postcard. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
572 Brunswick Bldg., - ~- *New York City 


} 
| Mr. David F. Kemp, U.S. School of Music, 
572 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me your free book, *‘Music Lessons in 


Your Own H ”* and lars of your special offer. 
t fon inbetated ko tha Eelieoine cnaabae z 
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SWEENEY Trained Men are in demand 
everywhere at good wages, $50.00 A Week 
and Mi 
More, from garages, tire shops, welding 
concerns, auto repair shops, etc. 


Dakota wires: “Will pay most) My big announcement this season. 
now | YOu can come to the world’s largest and 
t open- | best trade school at no more expense than handy Nome 
weeney | located in your town, for Iam rebating fare 
Seeuh any pint in the ace S. to the Sweeney School. 
‘No advance in tuition, no extras—just a , square 


FREE! =: ola 


soot os Feaeee Beg! 
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| sw Pay Your Railroad Fare 
to Chicago, Cincinnati or Kansas City 


Poe went 6500 ambitious is men—regardl f and ed- 
ueation—to qualify at once for easy, int ain an Sette Gon a be . en 


TEN MILLION ‘caren the the U. Sand and THREE BILLION DOLLARS will be 


be 
Feenedle  spenstoeg vue. THOUSANDS of new garages and 1 expert 
Rahe-trained motor mechanics will be needed. YOUR big opportunity is here, 


Earn $40 to $100 a Week S 


gus your railroad t mearest school. 
rP ot ted Sityou for a sal- 


be 7 
Soe eeeeaes | Rereee 
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The. Little Japs Won 


Continued from page 12 


raising enough grain on the more level por-- 
tion of the place to fill his small silo and 
— the grain for concentrates for his 

orses, small herd of dairy cows, flock of 
sheep, chickens and turkeys. He found that 
he could take care of his feeding problems in 
the winter - time all right but in his own 
language, ‘‘the trouble came when the hot, 
dry weather of July and August hit the 
pasture.” 

The more hilly “eager of the farm has 
been in pasture. he soil is not especially 
rich and has long been in need of lime, but 
the farm is a long distance from a railroad 
station, over a hilly clay road that often 
balked the county agent when on his fre- 
quent visits to the little farm in the hills. 
The county agent was interested in this sec- 
tion of his county and believed that there was 
a way to help the farmers solve their problems 
there. He found a ready listener in Mr. 
Volkmann and they soon struck up a fast 
friendship. The agent decided that the best 
way to accomplish his purpose was to start a 
little experiment and demonstration field on 
this land. , 

It was not a hard task for the county agent 
to induce Mr. Volkmann to send away for 
three bushels ‘of Japan clover-seed in the 
spring of 1916°and scatter it around in dif- 
ferent places over the fifty-acre hill pasture. 
The pasture was rather thinly seeded with 
poverty grass, red top and some flat-stemmed 

ue-grass which held the surface soil and 
paranare it from washing, except in spots, 
ut there was no legume in the grass mixture 
and nothing that would stand the dry weather 
of late summer after being eaten off by the 
grazing animals. 

That spring Mr. Volkmann and the agent 
looked for the ‘Little Japs” on several visits 
during April and May without seeing a sign 
of a sprout that looked like clover. Japan 
clover is a southern plant and does not 
germinate early in a section as far north as 
Southern Indiana. Finally, about the last 
of May the little seedlings began to appear. 
They grew slowly and were so hidden by the 
grass, which was at its best/in June, that the 
cattle did not seem to notice the new plant 
in the mixture.» In fact, Mr. Volkmann a 
that the cattle do not seem to care for the 
“Little Japs” until the grasses begin to dry 
up in the hot July and August sun. 

This little plant is an annual, but it is al- 
most impossible for cattle to eat it down low 
enough to keep the plants from making seed. 
It has now spread over most of Mr. Volk- 
mag ’s pasture and is getting thicker each 


hak of the hill land of Kentucky, Ten- 
e, Southern Indiana, Illinois-and Ohio 











CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 


to introduce only $1.00 





You do not need any experience or practice to use the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER. 
It comes to you ready for instant use, and five minutes after you receive it you can have your hair cut 
better Ly _ was — cut before. 

PLEX will cut as closely or trim as long as you wish it toe. No clippers-or scissors are 
needed with the DUPLEX; it a ger the work completely. It cuts the front hair bo iong and the back 
hair short. Trims around the ears, et 

Inside of a very short time you wil have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. The price today is $2.00, 
but while our present stock lasts we will — this advertisement the same as $1.00 Cash. ‘ut it out 
and send it with ONLY $1.00 and we will - eo the DUPLEX be ATE HAIR CUTTER, ready 


f 
DUPLE? UPLEX MANUFACTURING CO, " DEPT. 188, 


ANTED. 
W DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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How About the Moral Man? 


i by Roderick Stebbins 


and other liberal. religious literature 
sent free. 


Address: M. MATHEWS, =~ 4D, 


fi 





$1.50 KNIFE for 98c Postpaid 


Cut shows it reduced one-half. Gott pines inches long, 





t4oz. 3 for $2.65. Best 7 Shears #120. This 
e and s 88. Every M. ca. blade is hand forged 
razor stee! e tested, warranted. Send for ‘or 112 page 


free list and ‘‘How to use a Razor.’’ 
ee a ee 


CIVIL SERVICE 25.08." 5 

















CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


can be improved as pasture land by intro- 
ducing this crop into the mixture. It will 
—_ on poor land and does fairly well on 
d needing lime, where other clovers 

do no good. When once started it gradually 
spreads over the surface. It enriches the land 
for the grasses by means of its nitrogen- 
gathering power. It is reseeding itself year 
after year as far north as Knox county, Ind., 
and in some years has made a growth of 
seven or eight inches. It will prove to be the 
salvation of many thin hill pastures if given 
a chance. 

Lespedeza is recommended for use in ¢ > 
rotations wheréver it makes enough ates 
to be cut for hay. Oats may be harvested 
and a crop of Lespedeza, either for hay or 

» grown on the same land in one season. 
Sow seed laté in February or early in March 
in the Gulf states, and later farther north. 
Fer a hay crop the first year, use a bushel of 
seed to the acre. Inoculate the seed in new 
sections. The map shows where Japan clover 
thrives. The darker section is where the 
“Little Japs’’ are used as a hay crop. 
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Rainbows in Livestock Skies 


Continued from page 3 






















































































































































=A shows that dairying is less subject to 
his a violent changes than the beef business. 8 
a 
ae ; com Sacrificing Sheep £ Ve % 
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As convenient as the telephone 


Like the telephone—and even 
less expensive—an Iver John- 
son bicycle is.a faithful ser- 
vant, ready to put you-in 
immediate touch with the 
world about you. 


Just hop in the saddle and whiz 
away to wherever you want to go. 


The truss-bridge frame, seam- 
less tubing of nickel steel, 
drop-forged parts, two piece 
crank set—these are some of 
the features that guarantee the 
strength, speed, and durability of 
every Iver Johnson bicycle. The 
oldest firm in America making bicy- 
cles continuously. 


Write at once for free Bicycle Catalog “‘B 25.’’ Firearms Catalog “‘A 25’’ also sent on request. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
.25 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York Office: 99 Chambers St. 


San Francisco Office: 717 Market St. 





Ask your dealer to show you 
an Iver Johnson Champion 
stkgle barrel shotgun. Accu- 
rate, dependable, moderately 
priced. 









Keepan Iver John- 
son revolver in the 
m home for self-protec- 
me tion. It’s accident- 
proof—you can 
“Hammer the Ham- 
mer."” Quick, accu- 
rate, safe. 
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a eo Price Saves You $50. 
cry Greatest of All LogSaw eitine 
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built. An 
running of blade at full capacity. Use engine 
without remo leconar stunner Gobinatia oper. Does not re 


Saw Lifetime Guar: 


w. Set 
—**Runs fine!’’ 


start ‘Tree Baw 10 seconds. 


Write quick on this offer —Ep. H. Witte, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS. 1626 Empire Bigg. Pitsburgh, Pa. 








New Kirstin ONE MAN 
Stump Puller Price 


Nig Fy oSOit 


Rey Se manoaecred” by 


Why Toil at Uncertain Jobs? 


When you may be selected 
for Gov’t Railway Mail 
Clerk. Appointments every 
state. mses paid; yva- 
cation sick-leave with 
pay; No strikes or shut-downs; 
common education sufficient. 
Questions free —COLUMBUS 


133 ’ 
$133 INSTITUTE, L313, Columbus, 0. 


PATENTS 


PromPthess Assunco GEST RESULTS 


Send drawi medal for 
foe Sythe examination 


to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 


























624 F Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Making Your Own Mops 
and Brushes 


HE farm wife has innumerable uses 

for brushes, brooms and mops and 
some of Our Folks have found that many 
of them can be made at home with no 
outlay whatever, save time. 

The soft, white twine which the grocer 
ties around packages can be made into 
excellent dustless mops. Crochet the 
twine in chain-stitch and make loops of 
the chain, fastening the loops to a handle. 
This makes interesting rainy-day work for 
the children. The crocheted loops can 
also be fastened to the handle of a worn- 
out dust-brush, resulting in an excellent 
brush for dusting woodwork. 

Instead of the pastry brush which is 
recommended for brushing over bread and 
cakes, or for greasing pans, bread-mixers 
or griddles, make a swab. To do this, 
tear a strip of clean white cotton cloth 
two inches in width, and tack one end of 
it to a clean, new clothes-pin. Wind the 
strip of cloth alternately around the “legs’’ 
of the clothes-pin (in figure-eight fashion) 
until the opening is closed, then continue 
to wind around the clothes-pin until the 
swab is of the desired size, fastening the 
end with another tack. The swab can be 
sterilized as well as a brush, and there are 
no loose bristles to be deposited upon 
bread or pans. 

A dish mop can be made of corn-husks, 
tying the dried husks to the handle pre- 
cisely as cotton mops are tied. The husks 
are then slit into narrow strips.. Mops for 
cleaning bottles, vinegar-cruets, glass jars 
and lamp-chimneys are made of circles of 
cotton cloth cut five or six inches in diam- 
eter, with a small hole in the center. The 
cloth circles are slipped on to a slender 
wooden handle (which has a_notch cut 
one inch from the bottom), and fasten 
to the handle by means of twine which is 
closely wrap and securely tied in the 
notch. 

A dustless mop fot painted or polished 
floors is another convenience. This is 
made by cutting the straw from a worn- 
out broom. Cut straw even with the 
wires which hold the broom to the handle. 
The remaining part of the broom is cov- 
ered. with an old stocking, and the legs of 
other old stockings are cut twelve inches 
long, then slashed in one-inch strips to 
within two inches of the top, forming a 
fringe. This fringe is then sewed on to the 
covering over the broom in rows about 
one inch apart, until the mop is of the 
sua thickness. The finished: mop is 

ped in a solution made of one-half cup- 
ap of melted paraffin and one cupful of 
kerosene, after this solution has dried the 
mop is tightly rolled and pressed into a 
strong paper bag until wanted for use. 
Another good floor mop is made by fasten- 
ing a common blackboard eraser to a 
broomstick. 

Much of the difficulty experienced in‘ 
sweeping out the corners of steps will be 
removed if an old broom is cut diagonally 
across the brush end, and the pointed 
part used to sweep out the accumulations 
of dirt in inaccessible corners. The cut 
should slope from a point near one corner 
of the sweeping edge across to a point an 
inch below the lowest row of stitchi 

Ceiling brushes can also be manufae- “ 
tured at home, a very satisfactory one — 
being made. by stitching a thick a of old 
stockings across the bottom of a 4 
bag is, drawn over a broom and yO “ 
tied. The ceiling is brushed with the’ ~ 
padded end of the’ bag. Another member 
of the Farm Journal family wrote of the 
eee — she pag ys aa wi 

er high ngs. case the garden 
rake was pressed into service, the teeth 
being covered with several — of old 


t, securely fastened 
aa on covered with ou flannel, poy 
correspondent; claims that she now uses 


her garden rake the year ’round. 
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Your money is paying for this. This picture shows a huge park of motor camions, U. S. 
Army, in Coblenz, Germany. Write to your Congressman and let him know his job de- 
pends upon his attitude on the reduction of armaments. No reduction, no job © U.& U* 


If you have an old-fashioned shawl today, 
or can afford to buy a Spanish shawl, like 
the one here shown, you can make of it 
either a dress or a wrap ©vU.& 


This Bible contains both the Old and the 
New Testaments, has over 500 pages and 
is only one inch square. Did you ever see 
a smaller book? © VU. & U. 


The Javanese, instead of 
using the hook and line, 
use a bow and a three- 
pointed arrow for fish- 
ing. They wade out to 
a suitable place, wait 
until a fish is foolish 
enough to come within 
range, and zip! 


e 
deed is done K.& H. 
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Some folks have nerve. Here is a man who calmly 
stands on the top of the Munster Tower in Basle, 
Switzerland: It is not a fake, nor is it a movie sual, 


which is usually faked © U. 


On the twenty-second of this month we again celebrate 
the birthday of George Washington. The picture below 
is an unusual aerial view of his Mount Vernon home. 
he mansion was built in 1743, by Washington’s elder 
brother, and named Mount Vernon after Admiral 
Vernon of the British Navy. In 1858 the estate be- 
came the property of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation. The estate is beautifully laid out, and is an 
object-lesson in good planning for Our Folks. Visit 

Mount Vernon at your first opportunity 
© Keystone View Co. 


very well, but it is unique-all the same. It is an auto and airplane in one: This 


which can be folded back against the tail section, a 


adjusted win 
tired wheels are dropped into place, the motor starts and the 


Simple, isn’t it? 


© Keystone vimine 
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No« aaa e 
Vo Farm toosmall~ 


No farm too large for the $150 Sprywheel 
Tractor to save money. 
No farm too small to benefit from the 
exceptional results it gives. The Spry- 
wheel is a tractor, small in size and in 
first cost but big in savings and increased 
crops. 
It will not take the place of the large 
machines for ploughing or heavy work, 
but it can be used where the larger ma- 
chines cannot. As a cultivator it will 
thoroughly cultivate fifteen miles of single 
rows a day (more of double rows) at a 
cost of one man and a gallon of gasoline. 
It is almost as easy to use a Sprywheel 
as it is to walk. No rows too close, no 
crops too high to use a Sprywheel. Cul- 
tivation can continue from seed-time to 
harvest. It does the work of five-men at 
the cost of one. Simple, practically fool- 
proof, it is built to run under ‘all condi- 
idee ‘and does it. 
Ask for book showing 
how Sprywheel mul- 
tiplies man power 


Sttenstive proposition 

dealers who will go pos _— 
and sell Spry wheels. 
for information. 


EASY TO KILL WEEDS 
AND MULCH THE SOIL. 


insvaluable 
ing. A cardbrings this book. Write today, 
BARKER MFG. CO., 
Dept. 45 





—__—— 


horse power on the belt. ome 2 
quelty, Will not indore your Ford. Money back guaran- 
for free circular and names of owners. : 

GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. A, Geneva, O. 


FREE ins n crow SEEDS 

















The Safety Valve 


: 
The opinions below are the opinions of 

4 Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 

disclaims any responsibility therefor 


We Would Like To Mines 


HY a pound of axle grease costs more 
than we can get for a pound of good 
clean lard? 

Why it takes the price of three bushels of 
wheat to buy as much flour as we used to get 
in exchange for one bushel? 

Why it takes 450 pounds of good, shelled 
corn to buy 100 pounds of oyster-shells for 
chickens? 

Why it takes forty pounds of good heavy 
oats to buy one three-pound package pre- 
pared for the table? 

Couldn’t the Farm Bureau Federation 
help the farmers to get the food they produce 
manufactured without giving the middleman 
two-thirds of it? 

South Dakota. J. H. Hokclaw. 

















Up a Tree 


I have taken your paper and can say there 
are some things in it that are of help to all, 
but as I see it, the most is for the car and 
tractor men, and large farmers. 

Let them have it. ~I have eighty acres and 
can use horses very nicely yet, and can get a 
living without buying limestone, and all the 
rest that goes.with it. The city has got all 
the help and can keep it. 

I shall raise just what I want for my own 
use and let the boys in town eat some auto- 
mobile tires. I think there will be a good 
chance for a lot of city folks to find out that 
the road that went to town also goes to the 
farm. J , Michigan. 


Too Rank for Gilbert 


I wish my-subscription canceled at once. 
Your infamous propaganda of ‘Big Business’’ 
is too rank for me. 

In your September, 1921, issue you ran an 
ad under the heading “‘Running Farms and 
Running Railroads.’’ Without going into 
detail, the ad was very misleading; the facts 
were either juggled or lost sight of, something 
shameful 

In the November issue you treat us to an 
Editorial, ‘‘Lo, the Poor Railroad.’””’ You 
say, “It should be allowed” this and that, 
“it should be relieved of ridiculous double 
control,” etc. Almost the exact words of 
Mr. Elliott of the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 

Mr. Editor, I believe with Mr. Lincoln in 

‘the most og to the most people.”” We 
have our La Follettes, our Kelleys, our 
Laucks, Plumbs, Warnes, etc., to assist us 
in determining the connotations of ‘‘good.” 
Yet the Journal is published in the interests 
(2?) of the farmer. I wonder how many of 
them you are hoodwinking with your sub- 
sidized sheet? We may be plebians, but 
hardly troglodytes. 

I can tolerate the Journal no longer. 

Washington. Gilbert Goodwin. 


A Way To Make Retailers Honest 


I have noticed lately that several corpora- 
tions are allowed to advertise their wares and 
fail to mention prices, which seems to be 
(yore ee the retailer to a criminal degree. 

ealled at a grocery store and inquired for a 
particular brand of tobacco and was asked 
eighteen cents; in another, fifteen; and in 
the third, twelve, all on the same street. On 
the same street, I called at a shoe store and 
was asked $6.50 for a certain make of shoes. 
Directly across the street I purchased the 
same thing, made on the same machine and 
on the same last, for $2.75. 

A young girl of my acquaintance saved for 
several weeks, out-of her small earnings, to 
buy a coat. Being young and foolish, and as 
youth generally “knows it all,” she went 
alone to make the purchase. She returned 
with a cheap rag of a coat, for which they 
had charged $60. I made it my business to 
= and price the oe. and found it could 
purchased for $17.50 

It seems, Mr. Editor, that if, manufac- 
turers would make prices, it would go a long 
way toward making some retailers honest. 
Thousands of men are so cheap since the war 
that they can be bought soul and body, tail 
and hide, all for a few cents. 

Massachusetts. Philip G. Watson. 


and ornamental 


TRACTOR 


“DO-IT-ALL”” TRACTORS justify their name as an all 
around farm power plant. They plow a real furrow in the 
toughest sod. They pull adisc, pulverizing, spike toothed 
or other harrow. hey cultivate crops planted in wide or 
narrow rows. They haul your farm implements. They 
give you 6H. P. for belt work. The tractor can be used 
as a stationary engine or a ble engine, moving from 
ea to job on its own whee one & its own motive power. 

ou can walk or you can ride. ge made walking 
= riding in a few seconds. 





ean learn about the big, husky , Oe IT-A ony i and why it. 
a oan a 10 inch Prey ie in the toughest sod 
about the newest “"DO-IT-ALL,"’ a small tractor fe for a 
small farms. Ask fomCatalog “'22.’’ 


“DO-IT-ALL” TRACTORS CO. 
33 Park Place, New York City 








Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Labor—Saves Expense 


Pays for Itself E 
y Day Used thd 


Transplants Tobaceo, To- 
matoes, Sweet Setatine, 
Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back - 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
eo operation. A full stand; no re- 
—F an earlier crop. prac- 
terever invented. Is guar- 
yar to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than work. 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 
for Free illustrated literature. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO., Dept. 11. Chicago, Ill, 


FORREST HONEST SEEDS | 
At Lowest Prices 


Just drop a postal for our twenty-fourth 
annual Seed Catalog. On account of our 
low expenses we sell you the best Seeds 
that are grown, mgt nn timp hg ome 
the prices of City ae mcg 

been at it twenty-four 

know absolutely that no r 
critically selected Seeds can be had at 


any price. 
Send Pior our Catalog, look at our prices 
and just know that no Seedsmen’s Seeds 
are better Seeds than ‘‘Forrest Honest 
Seeds.”’ 

We keep our expenses down and Can 
and Do sell for less money 


The Forrest Seed Co., Inc., Box 50, Cortland, N. Y. 
HAY PR ESSES. 








8 ELBERTA PEAC 


10 HOUGHTON 


Also full line fruit, shade 
trees, 
lants, shrubs and vines. 
ardy—vigorous 

tock 


Don’t buy until youynew 
the big saving we mak 
talog— 











“T5e post poses. 1000 1008 © $2.75. 1000 Gibson $3.50. 
Everbearing $1.25 postpaid verbearing $7. 
Grapes, Currants. 50 varieties , Mich, 
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ILLA. DROMGOOLE, of Tennessee, 

contributes a poem this month; a 
philosophical poem which «carries inspira- 
tion for all. She entitles it ‘“Aspire’’: 


I knew ’twas something I could never reach— 
A star, whith shone too radiantly far; 

And yet, my restlessness I could not teach 
The vanity of crying for that star. 


Its brilliance burned the night about it black; 
Save where it blazed, a fixed and living 
spark, 
Which beckoned down a flaming, slender 
track, 
Like lights at sea, which signal in the dark. 


Through deeps of cold, unfathomed gloom I 
tried 
To master distance to that height sublime; 
“A futile dream, but still I’ll go,”’ I cried, 
“As far as halting human feet can climb.”’ 


And lo, the darkness had a velvet feel, 
A breath of water-pools dragged clean of 
dross, 
A sanctity of shrines, where mourners kneel, 
To kiss the dream left hanging on a cross. 


I never reached the goal I thought to gain, 
And still, I think perhaps it may be true; 
I got the best of it: vision through pain, 
And growth through that fine thing I tried 
to do. 


All westerners, and others beside, will 
like the poem by Ted Olson, of Wyoming, 
entitled ‘Creed for a Westerner’: 


I have hewn me a home by the river’s brim, 
By the marge of a river wide, 
Where shy wood-creatures, sleek and slim, 
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a Wastes 
Breaks 


and your spring work 
starts, get yourself a 
pair of 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather — 
CORDUROYS 


They're resistant alike to 
water, wear, and weather. 


The mest comfortable, 
durable, and economical 
pants you can buy. 


Ask your Clothing Dealer 





May drink in the amber tide. 

And for my joy the Lord has given 
Of his abundant store 

Ten leagues of pine, and a blue, blue heaven, 
And a poplar grove of shining shadow, 


Lewis methods have made big, profitable 
increases in honey production for thou- 
sands of bee-keepers. Our 48 years’ ex- 
perience will show you how to make more 
money from bees. Write for seventeen 


to show you the famous 
“All-Weather” Test and the 
“All-Weather” Label in the 


“| 


ea sa il “ee 
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“HOW” booklets on bee-keeping bl d- 

ing “How to Manage Bees in Spring” ton hy man 
ware” Cataiog and eames of nearest Lewis 

distributor—post-paid, only 50c. Write today. 


G. B. Lewis Company 
Box F-2, Watertown, Wisconsin 


BEES FoR PROFIT 


Make Nig saegey San Bile 
start. e will tell you how. 
made the worl 














GARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


10 Fifth St., Higginsville, Mo. 
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pay if i if. tne beekeeper right. 
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And a currant hedge, and a buttercup 
meadow, 
Right at my very door. 


And I have ears for the shy wind’s music, 
And the song of the hidden bird; 

And it gives me pleasure to try and capture 

Merely a hint of the glad world’s rapture 
In the breadth of a singing word. 


And I live my life as a man should live it, 
Close to the ancient sod; 
And this, if it be His will to give it, 
Is all I ask of God— 


While life endures, some goal to try for, 

Some dream to cherish and live and die for; 
And after toil and dream are over, 

A bit of turf on the warm hillside 

Where the fragile windflowers cower and 

hide, 

And the singing sparrows soar and hover, 

Where the air is sweet.with the prairie rose, 
That I may dream, and in dreams recover 

Some hint of the glad young life I knew; 

Or wake from a deeper sleep—who knows?— 
And find death only a dream come true. 


I dreamed I lived ine candy house, 
With chocolate frosting roof; 
With chimney of fudge and gumdrop 


I'wish "twould be the truth! 
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Army Goods Specially Priced 


Officers’ Raincoats 
Heavy U.S. gas mask cloth, 
lined i with “Goodyear™ rubber. 
Guaranteed waterproof and 
perfect. Belt te match, All 
sizes. 


$3 9 a cs = ~ ean 
US. | 
ao 


Inspected and guaranteed b 
U. 8. government. Duck 
interlined. Welt seams. New 
and perfect. All sizes— 


“Eee 


Parcel Post 25c Extra 


cus GOVERNMENTS:SUPPLY CO. 


woul tere 


Shirts are slipover style. 
Drawers match. The kind 
that does not itch. Very 
warm. Will wash soft. 


— 95¢ gidnas 


| 6) ©. D. Wool Shirts 
Regulation U.S. Issue. Deubhe 
elbows, lined chest, two 
ets. Guaranteed to wash. fae nd 
ne sizes 
Areal bargains ee. $3.45 


611 Se “as 
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'Nemco Bargain Supply, House > ARE ERA, 


| FREE! |“ 


To YOU 
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automobile 
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ROSS RIFLES 


Just 
Arsenal. Cost $33.00each. Bolt Ac- 
tion, calibre 303, 5 shot maga- 

, zine. A Militar "rifle that 

\is unsurpassed for big 
game. GUARANTEED 
mechanically per- 
fect. As good 

as new. 


purchased from the New York State 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


iF , Cartridges S 5-65 
$3.00 per 100 TWO FOR $10 


NATIONAL UNIFORM & EQUIPMENT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Try it in Your Stove 30 30 Days Fr eas 


This new ae. Giver 8 ae imoorne Oll-gas 
rner saves money. No fires to 
make, Wo ashen dit namin aa oder. or, chopping, shovel- 
ing, oureying BS or wood, Saves houfs of 
work, es your heat or bake cleaner, 
uicker. Doesnt ge y 
erase in or out, 
° own 
italy od ss 


stantly 
Free 














Save $$ on Roofing 


wire Fencing- Paints Etc. 





A NEW OIL LAMP 
Burns 94% Air 


The inventer of a wonderful new oil lam 
- burns 94% air and beats gas or electricity, 

ffering to give one to the first user in each locality 
wes will help introduce it. Write him 9g par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. 


N, P. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 


HUBAM 98 Cents 


Per Pound 
Scarified Great Annual Sweet Clover, Certified by Ames 


approval Ailfsid a Grate Seadatlow Write today. 





Seed Co. Dept. 209 





The Winning of Winona 
Continued from page 55 


‘* How dare you wait here? How dare you 
tell me you love me? How dare you even 
touch me? Oh! I wanted a hero and I 
have a _ 

She burst into tears, crying on the shoulder 
of Wartda, who ran to comfort her. 

‘He sat here and told me---he—loved me— 
and all the time—all the time—they need 
him at the settlement—it’s war and—he— 
ran—away,”’ she sobbed 

I understood her now. 

“T ran away, but into danger, not from it. 
I ran away, after the girl I loved, who was in 
greater danger than anybody at the hotel, 
anybody in all the settlement. I ran away, 
but I did what I could to save the lives of 
two girls and now I’m ready to go back.” 

I had raised my voice with each sentence 
until I was fairly shouting. The Hawk now 
advanced toward us. 

“He speaks like a man, he acted like a 
man,” he said. ‘‘It is not right he should be 
chided like a child. Let him return to the 
people who need him. He has done right.” 

“Tt is war,’ cried Winona. “It is war and 
he ran away to follow me. Don’t stop me, 
don’t dare to touch me. War! Don’t you 
know what that means? Wives, husbandless; 
mothers, childless; homes, desolate; the cries 
of hungry children. And he sat here and talked 
of love when they needed him so badly.” 

**The hour is late, he could do no good until 
tomorrow,”’ said the Hawk, the only dis- 
interested party, for while Winona spurned 
me, Wanda held to Walsh and cried that he 
must not leave her. ‘‘Tomorrow he strikes 
for the others; tonight a little rest, a little 
thanks, perhaps, from the one he loves.”’ 

‘*The—one—he—-loves?”” Winona mocked 
the dignified old man who would have 
straightened out the tangle. ‘‘The one he 
has shamed, you mean. Didn’t he stand 


‘before them all and hear Tom Weatherbee 


say there was man’s work to be done; that 
when the time came Tom Weatherbee would 
do the man’s work? Wasn’t Tom right? 
How can he love me whemhe holds me up to 
the ridicule.of the Territory, the girl loved 
by the man who left the fighting to an- 
other?” 

I sought to stem the tide, but in vain. 

“Winona, dear, there’s no shame to you. 
I’ve done what I felt was my duty this day; 
I’ve cared for my own. Tomorrow will 
time enough for the others.” ~ 

‘A hundred homes unprotected, a hundred 
women and little children without a man to 
guard them, and he sat quiet and told me he 
loved me! Oh, if I were only a man!” 

“He did what he thought was best and 
right. If it had not been for him what would 
ne been your fate, the fate of Wanda, 

ere? 

Walsh added his appeal to the Hawk’s and 
mine, but Winona was unmoved. 

“They need him, they need him, and he 
- ed with me. He left them, the many, 

followed us two. And I thought him a 
hero!” She turned on me angrily, a thunder- 
cloud of wrath. ‘“‘Go,’”’ she cried. “I hate 
you. Go and take the shame from yourself, 
from me. They needed men and you were 
missing. What will they think; what will 
they say? What do you suppose they are 
doing now? Looking for you and for me. 
And where are you? telling a girl you lov 
her. Oh! how could you? Go, I say, an 
prove yourself a man; men are scarce enough 
this day, God knows.” 

“Winona Dean,” I said, unnaturally ee. 
my voice steady, speaking each word dis- 
tinctly. ‘Winona Dean, you have said 
enough. I am no coward. I am going back . 
to the settlement. You need say no more.’ 

I turned and strode to the door. On the 
threshold I turned and surveyed the scene. 
Winona’s face was relentless. 

“I am going back to do my duty as I have 
done it today. But this much I say to you, 
Winona Dean, no man could have said what 
poe said to me and lived. And you'll take it 

ack; on your knees to me you'll take it 
back and ask for my love. Then we'll see 
what my answer shall be.” 

I slammed the cabin door shut, sprang on 
Friday's back, and in another moment was 
plunging t the snow-drifts toward the 


settlement. 
CHAPTER IX 


I scarcely knew why I was so apprehensive 


of danger as I set forth, on my secret scouting 
mission, a month or so later. I was on faith- 
ful Friday. I knew the lay of the land. 

had been quiet for a long time. And yet I 
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could not ae over the feeling that danger 
impended. 

To begin with, Weatherbee had called for 
volunteers and I had been the only one to 
respond. There were plenty of others fully 
as brave, but the strain of waiting for an 
enemy which did not appear was beginning 
to tell on their nerves. 

In the second place, I could not drive from 
my mind the suspicion that Weatherbee—my 
captain now—had grim satisfaction in seeing 
me go on what we all felt was a hazardous 
mission, to say the least. I knew I stood no 
show against him in the fight for Winona’s 
hand. Was he equally confident, or would he 
be relieved to know that a possible rival was 
out of his way forever? 

I gave full rein both to Friday and my 
thoughts and rode southward, toward the 
Missouri line, hunting the enemy which had 
kept us camped-on our arms for weeks past, 
a heavy snow on the ground, the temperature 
well below zero most of the time. 

Why were we at war, with our neighbors, at 
all? Nothing was in dispute save a few miles 
of land along our border, claimed by both 
Iowa and Missouri. Yet here was our ter- 
ritorial governor issuing fiery proclamations, 
calling on us to arm repel the invaders, 
proclaiming them part of a “foreign govern- 
ment”’ and saying force must be met’ with 
force. I was setting forth, armed with knife 
and gun, against men with whom I had 
trapped : and supped. What was it all about, 
anyway? 

I was so deep in my thoughts I failed to 
mark the passing of the time and was sur- 
prised when I found myself well down toward 
the Missouri line. It was high time I was 
taking care,-lest some opposing scout sight 
me first, and my life and the fortunes of our 
waiting forces pay the penalty of my care- 
lessness. 

No sooner had I decided to be unduly 
cautious than I blundered right into danger. 

Friday's apprehensive shudder caused me 
to slip from the saddle, as I had oftemdone 
when his instinct guided better than mine. I 
tethered him and crept forward into the 
underbrush: beside which the trail wound its 
tortuous way. 

Hardly had I gone a hundred feet before I 
came upon fresh tracks in the soft earth. I 
was cautiously following them when, of a 
sudden, I came straight to the nest of the 
very evil-doers whom I had heard plotting 
once before, now many weeks gone by. 

Red Fox, the ‘‘breed’”’ and the foul white 
man were huddled together, in a gully directly 
below me, with a dozen or more renegades 
and ne’er-do-wells, as evil as they, in all sorts 
of attitudes about them. 

“The gig’s up if we don’t strike soon and 
straight,’ were the first words I heard, 
spoken with an oath, by the white man 
whose throat my fingers once more itched to 
clutch in a death grip. 

‘‘Where’s the liquor and the Swag you’ve 
done nothing but talk about for weeks?’’ de- 
manded an equally .evil-looking companion, 
glaring ominously at his mate. ‘And, the 
women, too?’’ hé «ried. 

The crowd nodded approval. It was plain 
to be seen they had been led into some enter- 
prise by many promises, none of which had 
been kept, and that they could not much 
longer be held in leash. 

‘“‘White man make gg “8 bag kee 
none,”’ declaiméd Red F “Fox tired, 
wants liquor and woman.’ 

“Give ‘em to us,’ sn a half-dozen 
others, in their villainous eagerness forget- 
ting caution and the need of quiet. 

“You go get them, if you think you're such 
wonders, my beauties,’’ retorted my com- 
panion of the cabin fight. ‘‘A pretty set you 
are; babies, whiners. You'll take what I 
leave, if you get anything. What do you 
say to that?” 

The answer was not long delayed. Nor 
was it to be found in more empty demands. 
In a second the company was in the thick of 
as pretty a fight as it had ever been my 
privilege to see—and not take a hand in. I 
peered around-the sheltering tree and looked 
down upon them, as they struck wildly at 
one another. Tooth and nail they fought 
there, as evil a crew as ever any frontier land. 
produced. 

As suddenly as the onslaught began, so 
suddenly did it stop. But only when a 
gurgling cough and the lurching body of the 
leader told of some Well-aimed thrust which 
had cut him down. 


Murder had been done there, in the gully, : 


and I who had looked on and seen it all 
not. tell which man had done the deed, so 
quickly had it transpired. 

A second later something struck my foot. 


~ 
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Saws Wood Fast 


Make $20 a Day. is = 8 HONE Log Sa Saw. 
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EDMONDS’ POULTRY 


ACCOUNT BOOK ° 


Copyright.' Complete set of Books in one. 
Net results shown any time. Easily kept. 


Price $1.00, Canada $1.25, prepaid. 
D. J. EDMONDS, C. P. A. J 
Box 382 F 


Darien, Conn, 














—if you have not yet shipped to Fouke 


Split your next shipment, skin for skin, 
grade for grade, send one half to the 
house you’ve been shipping to, and 
the other half to Fouke at once. 
the checks tell the story. You will get 
more money for the half you ship to 
Fouke, you can bet your bottom dollar 


(We believe that we are paying fur shi pers 20% 
So 28%rengre for Sete than : : 
country. Ship us your furs 
to sh show you. We want youfor aregular shipper) 


FUR Faun 


ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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address plain. 


catalog, write name Poe. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, x. Y. 











US YOUR FURS. 
Stannard-Kaplan Fur Oo., Fair Haven, Vt, 
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“The Little Nurse 
Sor Little Ilis”” 


PAINFUL and ‘ugly, often 
dangerous. To prevent in- 
fection and heal gently, cover 


with antiseptic 
"A_ HEALING CREAM 


“Mentholatum 


Always made ander this signature _CALY, 


The gentle healing action will 
soon make things right. 
Mentholatum relieves chaps, chilblains, 
tired feet, cuts, burns, etc. 
Mentholatum is sold ere 
in tubes, 25e; jars, 25c, $0c, $1. 











WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 


automobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
. tires at our astonishingly 

low prices to all motorcar owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
= and explaining our amazing in- 

oductory offer to ‘tod Tir, 

Hydro-United Tire Co. 
Dept. 110, Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 
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It was a blood-covered knife, hurled-there in 
desperate fear by the villain, who knew that 
its possession would brand him as the guilty 
one. . 

I stooped to pick up the blade.’ I would 
hold the clew to the mystery. With that 
weapon in my possession I could prove the 
villainy of the whole band, secure the im- 
prisonment, perhaps even the death of the 
murderer, and by wiping out this band of 
renegades, setting peaceful neighbors against 
each other for their own lustful purposes, 
perhaps bring an end to the whole war. 

All these things came to me, in a twinkling, 
as I clutched the knife and pulled myself erect. 

That instant I stepped upon a treacherous 
pebble and pitched headlong into the gully 
below, falling squarely upon the body of the 
murdered man. 


To be concluded in March 





A Love Feast 


Better is a dinner of herbs 
where. love is, than a 
stalled ox and ‘hatred therewith. 











Phosphoric Acid: Raw 
or Cooked? 


Continued from page 9 


which 144 were conducted for one year only, . 
twenty-one for two years, nineteen for three 
years, and eleven for four years. 


The Long-Time Field Experiments 
and What They Show 


The remaining thirty-seven experiments 
which had run for periods of from five to 
twenty years were then considered in de- 
tail, and while few of them were conducted 
under exactly the same conditions, the 
results obtained make it possible to draw 
certain general conclusions. 

In order to show at a glance the chief 
points on which information was collected, 
and how these points were supported by 
the evidence, the results of the thirty- 
seven field experiments are condensed in the 
table shown on page 9. 

Twenty-two of the experiments studied 
were conducted for the express purpose of 
comparing the fertilizer merits of raw ground 
rock and acid phosphate. ~- Unfortunately, 
the methods of applying the phosphates, the 
crops grown and character of the fields and 
soil varied so greatly that a very strict com- 

arison can not be made. In a general way, 
owever, thirteen of these experiments (59.1 
per cent) gave crep yields as favorable to 
raw rock as to acid phosphate. Four out of 
the nine remaining experiments were con- 
ducted under such conditions that they do- 


‘not admit of a fair comparison at. all, and 


five experiments, or 22.7 per cent, gave re- 
sults which seemed to show that acid phos- 
phate was the better form of phosphoric acid. 

In fifteen experiments there was no direct 
comparison of results from raw rock and 
acid phosphate. Eleven of these, or 73.3 per 
cent, gave results pointing strongly :to the 
fact that the pulverized rock was, beneficial 
to the crops, and in only two experiments, or 
13.3 per cent of the entire number, did the 
results show little or no benefit from applica- 
tions of raw rock. 

The effect of decaying organic matter in 
increasing the value of raw ground. phos- 
phate rock was studicd-in twenty-three ex- 
periments, but in only twenty of these were 
conditions such as to give reliable evidence 
on this point. The results of eighteen of the 
twenty, or 90 per cent, showed increases in 
hoe pointing strongly to the advantage of 

aving plenty of organic matter present in 
the soil, to insure the greatest benefit from 
raw rock applications. 

The other main point given careful study 
was whether or not raw rock phosphate gives 
better results after it has been in the soil for 
a number of years. In twenty out of the 
thirty-seven experiments there was evidence 
on this point. Seventeen of the twenty, or 
80.5 per cent, indicated that raw rock phos- 
phate became more effective after being in 
the soil for a year or more. 

There seems little doubt that acid phos- 
phate is quicker in its action on the plant 
than finely ground phosphate rock, and not 
only gives to the young plant a very desirable 
early stimulation, but also tends to hasterf 
maturity. But where a soil needs to have its 
phosphoric acid content built up, liberal a 
plications of the raw rock appear to be 
cheap and logical way to do it. 


the dresser 
Comedy with a serious side 
unless something is done to 
allay the pain of cuts and 
bruises. 
Be ready for either! 
Absorbine, Jr., is both a lini- 
ment and an antiseptic. 
Used promptly for bruises or 
overworked muscles it dissi- 
pates the aches that would 
otherwise continue. 
Besides being a preventive of infec- 
tion, it is cleansing and healing to 
all open wounds, 
And for the children’s magic 
bottle, a trio of good properties 
tecommend it. Itis harmless, of 
& clean odor and non-staining. 


at ist’s, $1.25, 
"gail Unc cipeona 
roc. postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


93 Temple Street 
Springfield, Mass, 
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500,000 satisfied users have 
testified to the wonderful 
results obtained from the 
‘Acousticon.’’ We there- 
fore feel perfectly safe in 
u as every di ; person, 

apenny of expense 
and entirely at our risk, to 
accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


Just write saying that you are hard 
of hearing and will Be the ‘Acousti- 
con.” The trial will not cost you 
one cent, for we even pay delivery 
charges. 


¢ There is no good reason why 
P |. everyone should not make 
as liberal a trial offer as we do, so do not 
send money for any instrument for the deaf 
until you have tried it. 





The “Acousticon” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated, so no matter what you have tried 
in the past send for your free trial of the 
“Acousticon’’ today and convince your- 
self—you alone to decide. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1426 Candler Building 220 W. 42 St., N. Y. City 








What 15¢ 





Only 15 cents 
13 weeks 
cheerful! 
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Finger Board 5” 
Let a man have a purpose, let him 
resolve and labor to make of himself 
a good mechanic, or merchant, or 
farmer, or lawyer, or doctor, or 
teacher, or priest, but first of all let 
him have the will and the courage to 
make of himself a true man, for else 
there shall be no worth in him. 

Bishop Spalding. 
UDAN grass-seed crop was short in 
1921.~Likewise sugar - beet seed crop. 


All things being equal, this means higher 
prices for seeds 


*‘What are you taking for your cold?” 
“Make me an offer.”’ 





A. W. complains of buds blighting on 
poets’ narcissus. Probably due to fer- 
tilizer. Narcissus will not take any fer- 
tilizer except leaf mold. Grow? O, yes! 
But buds always blight. I have grown 
this very kind of narcissus for years, 

Tennessee, Mrs. C. 8S. Jordan. 


Alfalfa hay from California has appeared 
on eastern markets for the first time. It 
was shipped by way of the Panama canal, 
and freght charges were $12 a ton, which 
does not include distribution charges at 
delivery points. There was a light crop 
of alfalfa in the East, and high railroad 
rates made it almost out of the question 
to ship by rail from the Middle West. 
Hence, California growers were able to 
ship by water and sell for $4 or $5 a ton 
more than for hay grown in the East. 


When a youngster on the farm, ong of 
our neighbors and my father butchered at 
the same time. There was scarcely five 
minutes between the sticking of the two 
hogs, so the modn could not have made 
mueh difference, yet the meat from the 
one shrunk while the other did not. There 
was more or less discussion about the fact 
at the time and we concluded that it was 
due to the fact that the one hog was gain- 
ing in weight, while the other was on the 
decline at the time of slaughter. I have 
heard the theory stated, that corn-fed hogs 
(or other animals) would produce meat 
that would swell in cooking, and that slop 
or soft feed would cause shrinkage. Also, 
that certain kinds of grain were respon- 
sible; but these theories have been ex- 
posed, since from herds fed the same 

some hogs have been known to pro- 
duce meat that would shrink, and others 
meat that would not. 

Michigan. Reader. 


Do You Need a Funnel? 


Here is a way to | make one, sug- 
gested by W. F. as an idea for 
that Experi- mental Farm: 
Take a discarded machine oil- 


one which leaks 
and cut off in 
shown by lower 
the sketch. Cut 
or two to en- 
ing. Invert it 
the funnel all 
diate use. 


at the bottom, 
the middle, as 
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E-THE HORSE too” 


Then he can cure 
while plowing. 


A HORSE goes lame—that means no plowing t 
t" A smaller yield; a late crop; money lost and time 


hat means ‘No plowing this week!” 


. Tomorrow a six-day rain may set in. 


cae by one lame horse. Don’t take the chance. 


A bottle of SAVE-THE-HORSE, the humane treatment for sore, lame and blemished horses, is 
the surest safeguard against these losses. It saves much because horse may work while being cured, 


SAVE-THE-HORSE cures—that’s why we sell it with 


ed Guarantee to cure Ringbone, 


Thoropin, SPAVIN — or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease or return money. 
Cures the so-called “‘incurables” without blistering or lost work. 


BOOK ta oy ero cin pala pasile fee aue'te lovnts, understand, and treat all lameness, 


See soen leet 


FREE wen SAVE THE HORSE. Renenber the GUAR fren tnd real i ot : ver 
Write today of ths’ MONEY-BACK Gusenten, BOOK cod skin cit EREE. 


TROY “CHEMICAL co. 


321 State Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Signed 


act or sent prepaid, 












Sold under positive guarantee 
Your money back if they fail 


Fistula & Poll Evil 


10,000 horses 
be wtescentolty tenated. avery Le 


Fi@ming’s Tonic. Heave 


Heaves &-" BS fare fort dina 
Colic 22% by cranes, Colle Taixtures 


8 bottle postpaid. nd. Een Beaae ak. 0.08 
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w to trea Fiscal, 


Haven cal a Sat soon aie Aan Ko ng 
246 Union Stock 
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STOPS 
LAMENESS 
from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side -Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not Db or re- 
move the hair and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. .50 a bottle, 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 







ABSORBINE 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





THE PERFECT LINIMENT 
Fay ar 






Throat, Chest Join Blood P 

cy Ga Sine He nn 
Write for tafervant $1.50 per bottle at druggists or 
sent parcel post p 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O, 


Motor Troubles Ended 


New ~ Invention Creates W Wonderful Spark— 
Doubles Power, Makes Winter Starting 
om Oil Pumping, Eliminates 
Carbon, Saves Gas™ 
Free Trial Offer. 





Any car owner who is bothered with a motor 
which pumps oil, foul spark plugs, wastes gas or 
carbonizes badly can stop ave troubles by using 
a remarkable device called Warren Transformers, 
perfected by W. H. Warren, a Kansas City motor 
_ expert. 

In two minutes a boy can attach Warren Trans- 
formers. Then you will be amazed to see your 
ear go whizzing up hills on high where you formerly 
had to shift gears. You will also notice a big 
increase in your mileage and instant starting in 
= ang weather. Spark = 

~ that formerly : . 

ed and_ cylinders 
that pum oi will be 
clean and dry and firewith full power. 

If you want to save 25% to 50% 
on fuel and repair bills, be rid of 
missing cylinders, dirty plugs and 
carbon, have a quick start in cold- 
est weather and pep on hills, write 
The Warren Mfg. Co., 243 Gateway 
Station, and a set of Warren Trans- 
formers will sent immediately, 
with the understanding that they 
do not cost you a cen*. if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

So confident is the Warren Mfg. 
Co., that Warren Transformers 
will more than delight you -that 
they offer to send a $4 set for 
only $2. This is a special intro- iy 
ductory ‘offer, good for only a few 
days, and readers should take advantage of it 
immediately. 

Send No Money with your order—just your 
name and address, name of car and number of 
cylinders. Warren Transformers will be sent 
roy When they arrive merely pay the 
postman and postage. Use them 10 dogk: If 
not satisfactory return and your money will be 
refunded, Write today and end your motor 
troubles. -This offer is fully guaranteed. 


WARREN MFG. CO. 
243 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BR00Ks’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern . scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious 


springs or 
Has et eae 



















Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
‘ Protected by U. 8. pat- 

meas- 
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| Gretlanianaed fre, Bond 
C. £. BROOKS, 2341 Street, Marshall, Mich. 



























































Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat With- 
in a Week’s Time—Not a 
Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. This 
is possible through the remarkable discovery 
of E. R. Alexander, a City chemist, 
who has perfected a virus which kills rats, 
mice and gophers as though by magic. This 

roduct is not a poison—it can be eaten by 

uman beings or any animal on the farm as 
safely as their regular food, but means 
quick, sure death to rats. 


This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a 
terrible thirst. He leaves and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always Hie away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. And th this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm ani can eatit and not 
be affected at all. 

So confident is. Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Kill will kill every rat on 
~~ farm in less than a week’s time that 

offers to send, as an introductory offer, a 
regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
according to directions, and if at the end of 
@ week’s time you are able to discover any 
fats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 
money will be refunded. A big Kansas City 
bank guarantees that Mr. Alexander is 
reliable and will do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write and the 
tube will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 
pay the postman only one dollar and 
on the guarantee that if not absolute 
satisfactory your money will be returned 
without question. Write today—a 
will do—and stop your rat losses now. 


E. R. Alexander, 
- ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
301 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators and 
practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of Our Folks 
Practical questions referring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, 
farm activities or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters) 
are answered in The Farm Journal, if of interest to the general reader. Others are 
answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 


Questions of General Interest 


Answered by Experts 
Rotation for Poor Land 


LEASE give méa rotation for South- 
ern Illinois that will give a maximum 
of legumes to turn under. My land 
has been rented for yom, and is badly 
run down. I want to build it up, but must 
make a living at the same time. R. B. M. 
Try the following five-year rotation: first 
year, corn in which cowpeas are sown at last 
cultivation; second year, corn followed by 
wheat that fall, sowing white sweet clover 
with this wheat; third year, wheat; fourth 
year, plow under the sweet clover when it 
begins to head out generally. Sow wheat 
again that fall, and sow more sweet clover 
with it; fifth year, wheat. Let the sweet 
clover grow till fall, or even till the next 
spring, and then turn it under for the corn 
crop which starts you on a new gycle of the 
rotation. 


Life of Galvanized Roofs and Fences 


How can we know whether galvanized 
roofing, fences and other galvanized ar- 
ticles are of quality? Occasionally 
we get material of such poor quality that 
it lasts only a vad or two, and then 
begins to rust.. Dees the weather have 
anything to do with it? R. D. R. 

In the tropical countries—the Philippine 
Islands, for example—galvanized roofing and 
fences rust out quicker than in the United 
States, use of the weather—more heat 
and more moisture. The thing that has to do 
with the life. of galvanized materials is the 
thickness of the coating of zinc. This fact 
is recognized by large buyers of galvanized 
articles, sheet, wire and nails; notable ex- 
amples being our ‘own and foreign govern- 
ments, the railroads and the telegraph com- 
panies, who as a rule specify that sheets, for 
er, must have a coating of one ounce of 
metallic zinc per square foot on each side of 
the sheet, a total of two ounces per square 
foot of sheet. The farmer should specify 
when buying, that he wants galvanized ma- 
terial with at least two ounces of zinc coating 

r square foot, if he wants long service. 

anufacturers are learning that it_is a wise 
plan to stamp the weight of coating on sheet 
metal; that is, one ounce on each surface. 
Wire should be coated. with one ounce per 
foot of surface. Some people think that a 
galvanized sheet with a large spangle or 
crystalline figure appearing on the surface is 
the best, but this is almost always an indica- 
tion of a low coating of zinc, or of the admix- 
ture of other metals designedly added to 
produce the angle in question, metals 
which add no life to the coating and — 
actually hasten the corrosion. The Britis! 


Government has pooogntnd this fact and in 
its specifications for the Colonies says: ‘“The 
sheets are to be as free from spangle as pos- 
sible.’”” Many large producers still make the 
heavier coatings as well as the light coati 
of zine, and issue price-lists showing t 
extras charged for the heavier weights of 
coatings. It will be apparent to any one who 
the cost of two installations with a 
light coating of zinc, against one installation 
with a heavy coating of zinc ing a life 
equal to the two, that the difference in price 
is repaid many times over by the use of 
heavy coating. 


Veterinary Questions 
Answered by A. S. Alexander, M. D. C. 
Horse’s Teeth Need Attention 


My horse is eleven years old and weighs 
about 1,500 pounds. When he is warm, 
and also when drinking, he always coughs 
three or four times. ' The cough does not 
trouble him when be is in the stable. 
Please advise me what to give him for the 
cough? R. PF. 

We should advise you to have the teeth of 
this horse attended to by a veterinarian: 
Also clip him at once if the coat is long 41 
rough. Should the cough persist, give 
half an ounce of glycéheroin three times 
daily and increase the dose if found neces- 
sary. Equine cough syrup is also effective in 
such cases. 


Lump on Cow’s Side 


My cow has a lump on the left side at 
the end of the fourth rib the size of a 
rson’s fist. It is rather soft on the 
ower side and i the center. wok 
tell me what it is and if it can be ~ - 


We suspect that the lump was caused by 
the horns of another cow, or Bape re by a 
fall upon a stone or other hard object. An 
abscess is probably forming and have to 
be opened for liberation of pus. Asa rupture 
is a possibility, great care will have to be 
taken to determine just what is the matter 
before operating. A broken rib would be 
another likely complication, so that, under 
the circumstances, it would be best to have a 
veterinarian examine the cow and decide 
what should be done. 


Fistula of Teat 


I have a cow which has a hole in the mid- 
dle of her teat and it is very troublesome. 


Can you advise me whether there is afiy ~ 


treatment that will cure her? f. G. 

The fistula ofthe teat can be done away with 
by the following method of treatment: Re- 
strain the cow, casting her if necessary. Soak 


Kemble at His Best 


1. “‘Can’t hab no fun jes settin’ heah 
fishin’ ” 
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the teat in-hot water containing all the boric 
acid it will dissolve, then insert a milking- 
tube that has been boiled for fifteen minutes. 
Make 4& new fresh wound of the false opening 
by cutting its edges away with a clean, sharp 
scalpel. Stop the bleeding by bathing it with 
very hot water, then oy. the parts and paint 
the wound’ lightly with tincture of iodin. 
Coat the teat with pine tar and put on a 
bandage of antiseptic gauze, two inches wide, 
from the tip of the teat to the udder. Coat 
each layer of gauze with tar until seven or 
eight layers have been put on, then put on a 
final coat of tar, after stitching the last layer 
of gauze to the one below. In two weeks 
saturate the bandage with alcohol and re- 
move it carefully. The gauze should be drawn 
snugly, but not tight enough to interfere 
with circulation. The operation is to be 
performed when the cow is not yielding milk. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Effect of Death ee eet on Validity 
° 


Where a will is witnessed by the lawyer 
who wrote it and by one other person, and 
both die before the death of the testator, 
how can the will be proved? 

New York. Subscriber. 

Under the circumstances stated, the will 
can be proved by evidence of the handwriting 
of the witnesses; and as thus proved, the will 
is just as valid as if the witnesses had sur- 
vived and had testified in person to the 
execution of the will. 


Right of Woman To Act As Executor 


Since woffien can vote, can a mother a 
point her daughter as executor of her will, 
to the exclusion of her husband and her 
sons? Reader, Pennsylvania. 
Yes. A woman may be appointed to act 
in such capacity, her proper title being 
“‘executrix”’ which is the feminine noun corre- 
sponding to the masculine ‘‘executor.”’ Her 
right to actin such capacity is not incident, 
however, to her right of suffrage, as it existed 
before women acq the right to vote. 


Marriage of Woman to Deceased Hus- 
band’s Brother 


Where a woman married a man about 
twenty years ago, and, after his death six 
years later, married his brother, was the 
second marriage valid, and would the 
children of this marriage be legitimate? 

Montana. A Subscriber. 

The second marriage was valid and the 
children are legitimate. The church in the 
Middle Ages forbade a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister or a woman to marry 
her deceased husband’s brother; but this is 
not now the law in any.state in the American 
Union, nor has it been law_in any of them for 
a century or more. 


Wife an Heir of Husband 


A man, by his will, left his farm to his 
wife, and stated that if at any time she 
should sell the farm, one-half of the 
peoonets should be placed on interest for 

is son. The son grew up, married, and 
is now dead, leaving a widow, but no 
children, surviving. If the farm should be 
sold now, ‘would the son’s widow be en- 
titled to part-of the proceeds? Is a wife 
an “heir” of her husband? 

Pennsylvania. - Subscriber. 

Under the law of Pennsylvania, the wife 
is an “heir” of her husband; and under the 
statute of 1917, now in force, upon the death 
of the husband leaving his widow, but no 



































A bottle of Sloan’s Liniment 
is a mighty necessary thing to 
have around in case of emer- 
gency. 

You never know when a pain 
or ache, a sprain or strain will 
‘cry out for relief. 

For forty years, Sloan’s Lini- 
ment has been the standard 
pain and ache liniment all over 
the world, It is the biggest 
selling liniment of today and 


with the public. 


It counts its friends by the 
hundreds of thousands and the 
mame Sloan’s has become a 
household word. 


Sloan’s Liniment is recom- 
mended as an external applica- 
tion in the treatment of rheu- 





For Aches and Pains . 


~~ that means it has made good 
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Here it is’ 
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matism, neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, lame back, sprains 
and strains, sore muscles and a f 
host of other external aches : 
and pains. 

Just slap Sloan’s freely on the f 
aching spot. Almost at once 
you feel a comforting sense of 
warmth. The circulation is 
stimulated and new, fresh blood 
rushing to the afflicted parts 
quickly drives out the pain. 

Don’t rub Sloan’s, it pene- 
trates. Just apply freely and 
the results will gratify you. 


All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 





Keep it handy 


Sloat 


Liniment 
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Soothing and Healing 


Thoroughly Reliable 
Treatment 


- Skin and Scale Disorders 
Stops Itching 


‘Cuticura Talcum] 
is F t and 
Very ealthful 


Dutiogen Lebosstesicn, Deut, 





















Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 











Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn or corn between 
toes, and callouses without pain, soreness. 





in the dent of night by that 
warning, byes boy ee 
get up and get 

usterole. 

Rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest, and then 
go back to bed. 

Musterole penetrates the 
skin with a tingle 
and goes right to seat 
of trouble. 


Will not blister like the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster and it is 
e Eiiactredieee anal 

pure mustard, 
Musterole takes the kink outofstiff 
necks, makes sore throats well, 

reg err tyr 


nd tubes, Soe"and Gc; hepital sie’ $3 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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children, surviving, the widow would be en- 
titled to her exemption allowed by law, to 
all the remaining real and personal property 
of the estate up to $5,000, and to one-half of 
the surplus above $5,000. It is not safe to 
attempt a construction of the will without 
seeing the will itself or a copy; but it would 
seem to give the son a vested interest,in one- 
half the proceeds of the farm; and if this is 
true, the rights of the son’s widow as stated 
above, would attach to such proceeds. 


Sale of House; Effect on Title to Furniture 
Left Therein 


About twenty years ago a man in another 
state sold a farm, including dwelling- 
house, etc. An old piece of furniture was 
left in the attic, and it is still there, al- 
though the property has changed hands 
several times. To whom does the fur- 


niture belong? 

California. Subscriber. 

This question is not free from doubt, but 
it would seem that the piece of furniture in 
question belongs to the present owner of the 
farm, his title being made out on the theory 
that the successive owners of the property, 
in failing to remove the piece of furniture, 
abandoned it to their several grantees. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


J.°C. B.,O.: There is no known medicine 
that will dissolve a stone in the kidney. The 
only way that a large stone can be removed 
is by surgery. 

E. P., Mass.: There is no cure for pro- 
truding piles except their removal by an 
operation. Sometimes relief is obtained by 
using pile ointment. 


Mrs. M. B., N. M.: For the excessive 
amount of thick saliva not due to bad teeth 
or tonsils I would suggest that you use the 
following mouth-wash: Chlorate of potas- 
sium, one dram; boiled water, one pint. 
Rinse the mouth with this two or three times 
daily. 

Mrs. J. R. J.,O.: For chronic pleurisy, fol- 
lowing influenza and pneumonia, you should 
have a thorough chest examination and a 
bacteriological examination of the sputum 
(if there is any), especially following a 
morning cough, The examining ose 
will prescribe for you. 


Mr. O. B., Kans.: You ask if bloating up 
with gas immediately after eating, ape 
of the limbs at night, might be de % idney 
= ble. It might, but urinary examinations 
ght to determine whether this is the cause 
ro at If you have not had the urine ex- 
amined, do so at once. 


M.G.,O.: For nervousness and sleepless- 
ness in a woman twenty-one years of age 
there may be numerous causes. If you have 
no cause for worry and you are otherwise in 
good health, it might be well to try the fol- 
lowing tablet, one after each meal: Tablet 
(or pill) asafetida three grains. 


Mrs. B. M. G., N. J., and Mrs. O. M. C., 
Mich.: For thickening and enlargement ofs 
the toe-nails a moderately strong solution of 
baking-sod& may be used to soften them. 
Wrap the nails in this for a few minutes at 
night, after having soaked them in hot 
water. After a time the nails can be cut 
more easily. 


S. L. B., Mass.: Ringing noises in one 
ear are probably due to some local distur- 
bance of that ear. There are several causes 
for such noises, however, outside of the ear 
itself. The first thing to do is to have an 
ear specialist make an examination; and if no 
local cause can be found, have a thorough 
medical examination. 








Good = a Host 
of Daily Ills 


Over 17 million jars used 
yearly! Nearly every home 
has its jar of Vicks and uses 
it constantly for head colds, 
chest colds, cuts, burns, 
bruises, bites, catarrh, 
sprains and skin eruptions. 
It certainly is a family 
stand-by. 


Vicks 


VarpoRus 


Over 17 Million Jars Used Yearly 





“I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, ainebel 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND’ MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 

at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing 1g and 
walking; rep ps ty mispl ney | 
organs; pte enlarged abdomen; 
strengthens the’ back; corrects stooping a 
vesting lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
res, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
or aay effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 


Write today for ilte illustrated booklet, measurement ~ 


blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 
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A , ? What . beautiful » 
| Are uotr eyes open? What nevi beastie §)I-1 Mention 


This pageis yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 
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standing, according to Oliver Mertz, of 
Lehighton, Pa., is at Valley Forge, Pa. It 
was built in 1705 by Letitia Penn. 


Te oldest schoolhouse in America, still 


Spinning-wheels came to the aid of our 
womenfolk in 1530. 


Yes, dear girls, you spend annually about 
$750,000,000 for perfumery and cosmetics. 
Quite a little sum. 


“Come in and bowl your troubles away. 
Bring your wives along,’’ is a sign in an 
Omaha bowling-alley. 


a Just between ourselves, have you done 
4 anything or said atiything since you got up 
this morning that you feel ashamed of? 


sed % Nellie was told by the teacher to write a 
me 4 sentence using the word imbibes. Upon 
consulting the dictionary she found it to 
ses 3 : mean “‘to take‘in.’”’ Accordingly she wrote: 
ds, ‘*My mother imbibes roomers.” 
ns, ; a Forest fires in forty-five states during the 
rh, a a last five years, caused a loss of more than 
ns 3 ; 385,000,000 and burned over an area of 
Pe % 56,488,000 acres. An area greater than the 
ily “@ ‘g space covered by Rhode Island, Connecticut 


ql and Delaware. 


Marian, aged eight, went to the market to 
get some meat for her mother. ‘“‘How would 
your mother like some home-cured ham?’’ 
asked the butcher. “I think,” said Marian, 
primly, ‘‘she would rather have some that 
had never been sick,” 


In the reign of Louis XV the royal apart- 
ments were differently perfumed each day— 
one day smelling of roses, another of amber- 
B: gris and cloves, another of musk, and so on. 
a - This was good for the perfumers, but rather 
’ hard on the poor taxpayers. 


*‘Dust thou art.” Few of us really appre- 
ciate dust. Without dust, the coloring of our 
sunsets would be almost entirely lost and, 
though it sometimes seems to suffocate us, 
without it we could have no rain, as the vapor 
would not condense. 


The buffalo is one of-our cleanest animals 
and therefore never yields to disease. He 
drinks pure water, eats clean, fresh grass, 
does not wallow in filth, and consequently 
never suffers from any of the skin diseases 
common to range cattle. 


Re CARRE ee 


For 4 Be careful about asking friends to name 
Chil- '— your farm. Mr. Nutting built his bungalow 
dren on a sandy waste near the sea and invited his 
Also - 3 city friends down to help christen it. He 

ng and a called for suggestions. One guest, after 

ite a © looking over the desolate landscape, shook 

manent a "~ his head and wrote, ‘Nutting Dune.” 

ui 4 aa a 

kache, q 4 Think this over: The Great War lasted 

pation, x ' from August, 1914, to November, 1918. The 

it ne: *y estima cost (not including loss of prop- 
erty) was $186,000,000,000.- A total of 

rement » 12,990,000 men were killed and 20,300,000 


refuse to believe in limitation of armaments! 


Our friend Hank Long says: “Always 
choose a farm that’s so run down that it 
hasn’t strength, enough to roll up its eyes 
' when you stamp on it; a farm that’s so out of 
' breath that it can’t tell its name; a farm so 
| — poor and lean and rocky that, were it stood 
'_up onend, it wouldn’t cast a shadow. That’s 
_. the sort of a farm to tackle, just for the joy 
' of seeing it redeemed and brought into the 
fold again.” 








The farmer across the way, says our friend 
Deeham, used his tractor as “horse-power 
- when filling his silos.. Thus the job of pulling 
the manure spreader-had to bé delegated to 
_ two mules. The mules with a heavy load on 

board mired in a low place, and all their 
| -driver’s exertions and. profanity merely - 
' ‘caused them to sink lower and lower. Friend 
Farmer temporarily ceased work at the silo, 
hustled his tractor to the stick-in-the-muds 
* and in a few moments yanked mules and load 

to firm ground. It was a splendid tractor 
sermon in more ways than one; for it. 
those naughty words that were sizz rom 
the mouth of the mules’ driver. 
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men were wounded. And. still some men ~ 








What Is It? 
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It looks like a large hand, but to shake it 
one would get stung. It is a large swarm of 
bees and it took two boxes to hold them after 
they were captured. Our good friend Richard 
B. Guyon, of Iowa, took this picture. 








Do Photographs Lie ? 
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Johnny was very fond of Old Dobbin, so 
when he was given a camera for Christmas, 
his first subject was his beloved horse. Un- 
fortunately, no one told him about proper 
focusing and the result he secured was start- 
ling. So, read your instruction book before 
telling your subjects to look pleasant. 








Housekeepers, Look! 
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is is a Mexican oven made of adobe and 
inside and out to make it hold heat. 
t the rear is a round hole to furnish drawi 
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power for the fire, which is built in the oven 
several hours before the oven is to be used. 
After the oven is heated to an even tempera- 
ture, it is swept clean, the bread is placed in- 
side and the openings closed, making it air 
tight. The bread bakes an even brown and 
is very light and fluffy. The sefiora in front 
is the baker here. 


One of the prettiest fields to be seen any- 
where in this country, was the seven-acre lot 
which is included in fhe drug garden of the 
Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Experiment Sta- 
tion. In this field peppermint, foxglove, 
belladonna, jimson, bergamot and other 
herbs of medicinal value were growing at the 
same time: 


An article in an Alabama paper told of a 
friendship between a goose and a blind ox. 
Each day the gander leads the aged and 
totally blind ox to a nearby pond for water. 
The gander, walking just in front, hisses now 
and then in order that the sightless ox may 
follow, and when the’pond is’ reached, stands 
guard while his protégé drinks his fill. When 
the ox has finished drinking the gander leads 
him back to the grazing field. 


Sixty years of soapmaking. How's that? 
Marey E. Flanders, Maine, writes that she 
has made soap every year for sixty years. She 
began when’ fifteen years old. This, we 
think, is a record hard to beat. Her method 
of saving fat is: “I pour the lye into an 
old barrel, one that doesn’t leak, and put my 
soap grease into the lye as it accumulates 
through the year, and save until I make soap 
again.”’ 


Who said Friday was unlucky? Washing- 
on was born on Friday. Shakespeare was 
born on Friday. America was discovered on 


’ Friday. Richmond was evacuated on Friday. 


The Mayflower pilgrims landed Friday. The 
Battle of Bunker Hill was fought Friday. 
The Battle of New Orleans was fought on 
Friday. The Battle of Waterloo on Friday, 
and the Declaration of Independence was 
signed Friday. Yes, and Robinson Crusoe 
had a man named Friday. 


Every morning of the past summer an 
Italian truck. gardener, in Pennsylvania, 
trundled a wheelbarrow to his tomato field. 
In this barrow rested his two pets, a small 
dog and a milk goat. A thin rope led from 
the dog’s collar to that of the goat, so where- 
ever one went there also had to go the other: 
The dog was the ‘‘brains” of the team. After 
leaping from the barrow on reaching the 
tomato field, he usually lay down in the shade 
and allowed Nanny to browse among the 
fence weeds. Should the goat absent- 
mindedly nibble one of the tomato vines, or 
should she stray out to the road, the dog 
would instantly drive her within bounds. Yet 
they were an amiable pair and when tired, 
“slept in each other’s arms.’’ Why did the 
two animal friends ride to the tomato field 
instead of walk? “Because him lak to so 
do!” informed Tony. A most excellent 
reason! 


A new variety of wheat, discovered nine 
years ago by a fifteen-year-old Harvey 
county boy, Earl G. Clark, is to play a part 
in the reseeding of the wheat fields of 
Armenia. 

While shocking wheat in one of his father’s 
fields near Sedgwick, in June, 1912, Clark, 
how twenty-four years old, noti two or 
three heads of wheat which were foreign to 
the variety common on the Clark farms. The 
wheat contained a dark chaff and the straw 
was taller and appeared sturdier than the 
Turkey Red wheat which covered the field. 
The lad picked the orphan wheat and that 
fall dug a furrow seven feet long and planted 
the seed. The row of seed produced three 
gnd one-half pounds of wheat ‘and the next 
fall he seeded seventy square feet. From this 
sowing, enough wheat to seed one-seventh of 
an acre. was “‘threshed.”’ Within a year or 
twe enough of the new variety of grain had 
beer produced, by young Clark’s per- 
sistent efforts, to seed all the Clark farm, and 
this fall more than one-half million acres of 
Kansas land war sown to Clark’s Blackhull 
wheat. Within the last five years Clark's 
Blackhull wheat has won nearly $1,000 in 
prizes at the International Wheat Show.’ 
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Live questions for men who 
raise live stock 


Would there be a world 
market for your live stock 
every day if it were not for 
the packers? 

Could smaller units alone 
perform the broad service 
you depend upon? 


What determines prices 
of live stock and meat? 


Could the packers hand 
on to yoy more of the money 
they receive from their meat 
products and by-products, 
and continue in business? 


Is there more fluctuation 


in live stock prices than in 


~ prices of other farm products ? 


What relation is there 
between by-product values 
and the price of live stock? 

* *£ k & 


These are live questions. 
They concern your busi- 
ness; your welfare. 

Read the answers in 
Swift & Company’s Year 
Book for 1922—now 
ready for distribution. 


There is a copy for you 
—free. Write for it. 








Address Swift & Company 
4102 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 








Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 





A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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| , SG 2" Por Sanitary Cleaning 


OU want things to look clean—of course! 
You want them to sparkle and shine like 
new—naturally! But they must be more than 
clean to the eye—they must be sanitarily clean 
inside and out. 


The answer is Gold Dust, whether it’s a milk 

swe Er nas Geld Dest sentne ca ffe t dai i f chi t 

Girt and grease vanish like megic. n, a cofiee pot, or a dainty piece of china or cu 
glass from your table. 


Gold Dust is a vegetable oil soap powder which 
dissolves immediately and completely in any kind 
of water. It loosens dirt and grease so that they 
wash away with notrouble atall. And that means 
no scratches in the separator, churn or milking 
machine to provide a lodging place for fat and dirt. 
It also means a great saving of time and labor. 





Aclean churn is necessary to good 
butter. Gold Dust dissolves milk 


and butter fate from every crevice. Use Gold Dust for every cleansing purpose 
take about the house and dairy. For quick, sanitary *° 
cleansing, keep a package handy. 











(rE: FAIR BANK Searany) 
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When the canscome back from market | Let the Gold Du S t Twins do your work | 


Gold Dust will make them shiny bright 
again in no time. Sanitarily clean, too- \ y 











B urpee’s 
Vegetable Seeds 


“ 


20 FULL SIZE PACKE 


This Dollar Box of Vegetables is the biggest bargain it is 
possible to secure in Burpee Quality Seeds. It is an ideal 
Collection for busy men or women who want to get the biggest 
returns from their garden. These vegetables are all easily grown 
and require very little attention. 


A dollar spent now for the Burpee Seeds will produce vege- 
tables that will help greatly to reduce your cost of living. You 
can save a great deal of money by growing your own vegetables. 

Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetables contains 20 regular 
full size packets of Burpee Vegetable Seeds and the seed is all 
of the highest quality. 


One large size packet each of the following: 
Sweet Corn, Burpee’s Golden Bantam The sweetest. 10 cts. 
Beet, Burpee’s Columbia Fine sweet flesh. 10 cts. 
Burpee’s Black-Red Ball Very dark red. 10 cts 
Carrot, Chantenay Of delicious flavor. ¢ cts. 
Onion, Southport Yellow Globe Mild and solid. 10 cts. 
Radish, Burpee’s Rapid Red Crisp and juicy. to cts. BURPEE’S 
Cincinnati Market Long, red roots. 10 cts GOLDEN 
Turnip, Purple-Top White Globe Very sweet and early. 10 cts. BANTAM 
Cabbage, Burpee’s Danish Ballhead Large and solid. to cts. SWEEI 
Swiss Chard, Lucullus The summer spinach. Io cts. CORN 
Lettuce, Burpee’s Wayahead Tightly folded. 10 cts. 
Burpee’s Brittle-Ice Mild and brittle. 10 cts. 
Parsley, Dark Moss-Curled Very deep green. Io cts. 
Spinach, Savoy-Leaved Yields abundantly. 1o cts. 
Cucumber, Fordhook White Spine Crisp white flesh. to cts. 
Tomato, Burpee’s Sunnybrook Earliana Early. 15 cts 


Two large size packets each of the following: 
Bean, Burpee’s Fordhook Favorite Brittle and stringless. 30 cts. 
Burpee’s Kidney Wax Always tender. 20 cts. 
These twenty packets of Vegetable Seeds if pur- 
chased separately would cost $2.10. The complete 
Collection, together with a Garden Plan, Instruc- 
tion Sheet on how to care for the garden and the 
Burpee Leaflet, “Suggestions on Seed Sowing,” 
will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
$1.00. Send a dollar bill today and Burpee’s 
Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds will come to 
your door by return mail. Just tear out 





the coupon and fll in your name _ below. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia | 
> | 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.6 | 
Please send me Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds by return mail | 
| 


NAME : - oes ; veeee . , | 


R. D. or Streer. . SR ae ete BURPEE’S 
SUNNYBROOK 


EARLIANA TOMATO 





